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Andrew  Wylie,  special  agent 


Damien 


in  a 
spin 
over 
canvas 


junked 
in  skip 


Owen  Bowcott  on 
a question  of  art 


Damien  hirst  was 

well  satisfied  with  his 
effort.  After  all,  it 
helped  him  to  win  the  pres- 
tigious Turner  prize  last 
year.  Andy  Shaw  evidently 
has  more  exacting  stare 
dards.  He  says  he  threw  bis 
canvas  away. 

The  tale  of  two  artistic 
reputations  began  in  the 
unlikely  setting  of  an  East 
End  refuse  skip.  That  was 
where  Mr  Shaw,  whose 
paintings  command  up  to 
£2,000,  maintains  he 
dumped  an  unsatisfactory 
work  produced  by  his 
favourite  technique  of 
pouring  acrylic  paint  on  to 
a spinning  surface. 

Shortly.  tfftSrwttrds  an 
arts  graduate;  Simon  Tyr- 
ell,  aged  34,  passed  along 
the  street  in  Shoreditch,  no-, 
tired  the  work  amid  the  de- 
bris and  became  convinced 
he  had  stumbled  across  an 
original  Damien  Hirst.  - 
The  concentric  splatter  of 
thick  paint,  he  believed, 
was  a telltale  sign  of  the 
best-selling  artist.  Hirst, 
better  known  for  a dead 
sheep  floating  in  a glass 
tank,  has  alternatively 
been  praised  as  a genius  or 
damned  as  a charlatan. 

Either  way,  he  has  at- 
tracted headlines-  Spotting 
an  opportunity,  a local  gal- 
lery owner,  Adam  Dant,  an- 
nounced be  would  hold  an 
exhibition  entitled  “We 
Found  a Painting  by 
Damien  Hirst  in  a Skip1*. 
The  display  was  intended  to 
highlight  the  question  of 
authenticity  in  art.  . _• 
“We  also  have  another 
painting  wrapped  up  in  a 
box  where  It  becomes  an 
object  of  intangible  value," 
said  Mr  Dant,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  GaUerette  In 
Shoreditch,  yesterday.  “It's 
a Pandora's  box,  a work  of 
art  without  an  artist." 

But  shortly  after  sending 
out  his  invitations,  he 
received  a letter  from 
Hirst’s  agent.  Jay  Jopling, 
demanding  corrected  cards 
be  distributed  pointing  out 
the  “misattribution’'.  He 
eventually  complied. 


Brown  ups 


stakes  on 


education 


MfHctuuH  White 
PoMcal  UKor 


* says  Shaw 


The  false  description  also 
angered  Shaw.  “The  spin- 
paintmg  is  aiitn&^be  in- 
sisted yesterday.'-'  “I 
dumped.  lt  in  the  rubbish 
skip.  I strive  for  perfection 
in  iny  work-  Perfection, 
unobtainable,  but  Tm  close 
to  It-  The  guy  who  .found  my 
printing  can  keep  It  if  he 
wants  to."  •*  * ' '■ 

Be  . added; . . 'If*  jiist  a 
question  of  who's  famous 
and  who  isn’t.  J suppose  tfs 
like  Darwin's  theory  of  nat- 
ural section..  I threw  the 
painting  put  but  anything 
that  is  strong  wfH  survive.” 

If  the  painting,  entitled 
Out  of  Eden  and  produced 
by  being  rotated  on  a pot- 
ter’s wheel,  had  been  an 
original  Damien  Hirst  ft 
might  have  fetched  up  to 
£30,000.  As  a discarded 
Andy' Shaw  it  would  firil  to 
make  anything  approach- 
ing that. 

The  GaJQerette  show,  Mr 
Dant  said,  was  intended  as 
a protest  against  most 
mainstream  museums’  pol- 
icy of.  purchasing  few 
works  by  contemporary 
artists.  Shaw,  & former  pot- 
ter and  admirer  of  the 
Turner  prize- winning  art- 
ist, is  to  exhibit  his  own 
paintings  at  the  Gramarcy 
park  Hotel  in  New  York 
next  month.  Hirst  could  not 
be  contacted  yesterday. 


An  original  Damien  Hirst.  His  paintings  fetch  up  to  £30, 000 


Labour  last  night 
raised  the  stakes 
in  the  controversy 
over  child  benefit 
for  older  teen- 
agers. by  admit- 
ting that  its  proposed 
national  educational  mainte- 
nance allowance  might  take 
money  hum  wealthy  parents 
of  children  aged  16  to  18 — but 
only  to  use  it  to  help  poorer 
children  stay  at  school. 

In  foe  propaganda  battle 
with  John  Major's  Cabinet 
over  equality  of  opportunity, 
foe  shadow  chancellor.  Gor- 
don Brown,  hit  back  against 
charges  that  1m  Is  planning  to 
destroy  middle  class  perks,  by 
revealing  that  only  50  per 
cent  of  children  aged  16  to  18 
actually  qualify  for  child 
benefit  under  current  rules. 

Op  to  25  per  cent  of  foe 
money  goes  to  mothers  whose 
children  are  at  foe-paying 
schools.  “The  mother  of.  a 
sixth-former  at  Eton  or  Har- 
row receives  it  from  16  until 
19 ...  In  this  case,  child  bene- 
fit is  a subsidy  for  the  school 
fees  of  the  wealthy,  rather 
than  an  incentive  to  assist  foe- 
education  of  foe  very  poor,' 
Mr  Brown  writes  in  an  article 
today  for  the  Guardian. 

With  all  parties  gearing  up 
for  local  elections  on  May  2 — 
and  foe  threat  of  a general 
election  at  any  time  — both 
sides  yesterday  underlined 
bow  much  is  at  stake  in  the 
weeks  ahead.  On  GMTV,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
Michael  Heseltine,  warned 
Tory  rightwingers  that  there 
were  no  easy  tax-andspend- 
ig  cuts  that  would  protect 
the  social  fabric”. 

Across  at  foe  BBC,  his 
Labour  counterpart,  John 
Prescott,  on  Breakfast  with 
Frost,  gently  reminded 
shadow  colleagues  like  Clare 
Short  — also  in  trouble  over 
tax  rates  last  week  — that 
once  they  had  “come  to  a col- 
lective agreement  about 
something,  yon  have  a res- 
ponsibility to  observe  it”. 
More  revealingly,  he  referred 
to  “Clare”  in  the  same  breath 
as  Harriet  “Harman". 

Mr  Heseltine  later  tried  to 
seize  upon  Mir  Prescott's  con- 
firmation that  — in  Sir  David 
Frost's  words  — “some  people 
would  pay  less  tax  and  quite  a 
lot  of  people  would  pay  more 
tax",  as  proof  that  Tony  Blair 
has  “a  large  middle  class  tax 


Longieat  heir  injured  as  Delhi  bomb  kills  1 7 


Sue  Quinn 


THE  HEIR  to  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s most  aristocratic 
families  was  recovering  in 
hospital  in  India  last  night 
after  narrowly  surviving  a' 
bomb  blast  which  killed  at 
least  17  people.  Including  hw 
British  girlfriend  and  busi- 
ness partner.  ’ - 

Viscount  Weymouth,  aged 
21,  foe  son  cf  the  Marquess  of 
Bath,  was  among  almost  40 
people  injured  in  the  power* 
ful  explosion  which  devas- 
tated a backpackers'  hostel  m 
the’  crowded  heart  of  New 
Delhi  on  Saturday  night  .- 
The  Foreign  Office  last 
night  named  the  British-man 
killed  as  Criaan  Wild,  in  his 
20s.  The  name' of  Viscount 


Weymouth’s  girlfriend  was 
not  released.  . 

An  injured  Briton  was  ideas-, 
tilled  as  marketing  consultant 


CafbiSones,  aged  31,  of  South 
Qoydon.  south  London. 

Two  separatist  groups 
which  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  bomb  said  it  was  in- 
tended to  punish  rivals  and  to 
stop  elections  in  Kashmir 
next  month-  - 

At  least  eight  foreigners  — 
Nigerian,  French  and  British 
— were  among  those  who 
died  in  the  hostel  in  Pahar* 
ganj,-  near  Connaught  Place, 
New  Delhi’s  central  square. 

' A joint  statement  from  the 
Islam! . flarkat-  ul-M  omin  een 
and  foe  Khalistan  Liberation 
Force  told  foe  bombing  was 
part  off  an  attempt  to  stop  elec- 
tions-ia  Jammu  and  kashmir: 


the  only  Muslim-majority 
state  in  predominantly  Hindu 
India-  More  than  20,000  people 
have  been  killed  there  in  a six- 
year  separatist  insurgency. 

Lest  night  at  the  Emily 
home,  Longieat,  In  Wiltshire, 
Lord  Bath  said  he  was  arrang- 
ing for  his  son,  who  suffered 
brad  injuries,  to  return  to 
Britain  as  soon  as  possible. 

“He  is  not  badly  hurt, 
mostly  cuts.  But  now  he  is 
deeply  shocked  at  the  loss  of 
dear  friends,”  he  said.- 
. Viscount  Weymouth  — 
Ceawlin  Thynn  left  his 
studies  at  University  College, 
London,  last  autumn  to  travel 
to  India,  where  he  was  estab- 
lishing a ski  retort 

AH  survivors  were  believed 
to  have  been  pulled  from  foe 
' wreckage  by  yesterday  i 


Triumph  of  the  unsuitable  in  stickiest  marathon 


John  Ezarrf 


i C Y BODY-  is  now  the 


best  it's  been  for 
three  years,"  said  Liz  McCol- 
gan  of  Britain,  achieving  a 
classic  triumph  over  injury 
by  winning  in  2 hours,  27 
minutes,  54  seconds  with  a 
margin  of  two  minutes 

“The  most  uncomfortable 
thing  is  keeping  my  head  on.” 
said  a man  in  a 321b  Save  foe 
Rhino  costume  towards  the 
back  of  foe  27, 000-strong  pack. 

Yesterday's  London  Mara- 
thon displayed  — as  its 
founder  Chris  Brasher  said  — 
“the  astonishing  audacity  of 
foe  human  spirit  — - the  men. 
and  women  of  unsuitable 
shapes  and  sizes  who  manage 
to  cmnplete  the  course”-. . ' 


This  year  they  managed  it 
in  foe  hottest  stickiest  condi- 
tions in  any  of  the  16  years 
daring  which  300,000  competi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  foe  globe 
have  finished  the  26-mile 
event!  At  noon,  the  tempera- 
ture peaked  at  21'C  (70’F >,  4’C 
higher  than,  the  previous  hot- 
test in  1986.  By  4pm,  St  John 
Ambulance  had  treated  1,928 
runners,  nearly  one  in  13  of 
foe  field.  Twenty  runners  and 
nine  spectators  needed  hospi- 
tal treatment 

Dionicio  Caron,  of  Mexico, 
won  the  men's  race  in  2:10-00 
for  an  unprecedented  third 
year  in  succession.  He  said: 
“Every  victory  has  a special 
place  In  my  heart  but  I am 
particularly  excited  about 
tills  one.” 

It  was  a delight  shared  by 


those  whose  victory  lay  in 
stretching  their  courage  and 
endurance.  Brian  Cleaver,  58, 
from  WalsalL  who  lost  a leg 
through  gangrene  at  the  age 
of  four  and  competed  on 
crutches,  said  as  he  finished: 
“I  slipped  on  a piece  cf  orange 
peel  but  Tm  all  right."  His 
15th  marathon  was  for  foe 
Alzheimer's  Society. 

For  foe  oldest  entrant,  Wal- 
ter Cay  less  from  Combein- 
teignhead.  near  Newton  Ab- 
bot, Devon,  the  day  was 
blessedly  accident-free.  The 
Dunkirk  veteran,  nearly  84, 
was  running  his  fourth  mara- 
thon. in  his  third,  he  damaged 
his  false  teeth  when  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a falling 
advertising  hoarding. 
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biH”  up  his  sleeve.  With 
Labour  gaining  ground 
among  the  middle  classes, 
that  is  a vital  battleground  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Since  delivering  Ids  John 
Smith  Memorial  Lecture  on 
Friday,  Mr  Brown  and  his 
shadow  ministerial  col- 
leagues, David  Blunkett  and 
Chris  Smith,  have  come 
under  withering  fire  from 
ministers  and  poverty  lobby- 
sists,  who  claim  that  the 
review  foe  trio  have  promised 
of  the  £9  billion  a year  budget 
for  higher  and  further  educa- 
tion threatens  child  benefit, 
not  to  mention  university 
tuition  fees  and  grants. 

What  Mr  Brown  confirms 
today  is  that  universal  child 
benefit  for  children  aged 
under  16,  the  target  of  some 
welfare  reformers,  will  be  un- 
touched. What  needs  to  be 
replaced  Is  the  £700  million  a 
year  system  of  child  benefit 
far  those  who  stay  on  at 
school  after  16,  plus  the  dis- 
cretionary system  of  educa- 


tional maintenance  grants  for 
poorer  sixth  form  students, 
which  range  from  £200  a year 
in  Norfolk  to  £1,200  In  Devon. 

Between  them,  these  “un- 
equal opportunities  are  on  af- 
front to  those  of  us  who  feel 
passionately  about  social  Jus- 
tice,” writes  Mr  Brown. 

One  shadow  minister  said 
last  night  that  the  idea  waste 
reconfigure  existing 
resources  to  improve  upon 
child  benefit  for  this  age 
group  — as  well  as  to  provide 
fairer  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  adults  who  have 
dropped  out  erf  school.  “The 
last  thing  I want  to  do  is  to 
deprive'  people,  especially 
those  from  low-income  back- 
grounds, Of  the  incentive  to 
stay  on  at  school." 

A further  measure  of  foe 
growing  pressure  on  Labour 
to  divulge  more  tax  details 
name  yesterday  in  a Sunday 
Times  straw  poll  among  80 
backbench  MPs.  which  pur- 
ported to  reveal  “strong  de- 
mands for  middle-income 
earners  to  face  higher  tax 
bills*  by  way  of  a restored 
50  per  cent  tax  rate. 

When  asked  at  what  level  It 
should  start  26  MPs  said 
£40,000  a year,  23  said  £50,000 
and  16  said  £60,000,  though 
whether  that  was  gross  or  tax- 
able income  was  not  made 
dear.  Some  26  MPs  backed 
the  current  40  per  cent  top  tax 
rate,  while  two  MPs  wanted  a 
top  rate  of  60  per  cent 

That  did  not  stop  foe  Tory 
pfoah-man  Dr  Brian  Mahwin- 
ney,  saying  the  poll  con- 
firmed “what  Mr  Blair  is  try- 
ing to  hide  — - that  Labour  Is 
the  enemy  of  middle-income 
earners." 


Gordon  Brown,  paga  D; 
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Oxfam 


Lebanon 


Appeal 


The  refugees  of  South  Lebanon  need 
your  help. 


If  you  are  appalled  at  the  events  of 
recent  days,  please  give  a donation 
now.  Oxfam  is  there,  providing  food 
and  medical  aid  to  people  living  in  fear. 

Please  don’t  leave  them  In  their  hour 
of  need.  Give  now. 


Thank  you. 


Yes,  I want  to  help.  Here  is  my 

I donation  of: 

l £150  £50  □ £100  □ £250  □ £ 


Mr.  Mrs.  Miss.  Ms 


Address 


Postcode 


i 


| Please  sand  to:  Oxfam.  Room  BA9I , FREEPOST,  Oxford  0X2  7BR.  1 


I © 01865312231 
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A decorous  day  out  with  Byron’s  heirs 


What  is  it  that  foreigners  admire  in  England?  It  is  tradition,  and  Byron  is  part  of  that  tradition.  He  was  honest,  straight.  But  society  did  not  want  him  here 

i pm i Cmih4  i lanrf  hniTnrf railed BOeltSWain. 


Monday  sketch 


David  Ward 

ik  PEACOCK 
m % squawked,  a daffo- 
dll-yellow  disc 
m m floated  easily  over 
m ma  gracious  lawn 
and  a small  boy  in  a white 
shirt  smiled  with  delight  The 
Hon  Charles  Richard  Gordon 
Byron  was  playing  with  a 

frisbee  in  the  grounds  of  the 

Nottinghamshire  estate  his 
poetic  ancestor  inherited  in 
1798. 

God  willing,  Charles  will 
eventually  inherit  the  title 
and  become  the  14th  baron. 
But  he  will  never  live  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  for  George  Gor- 
don. the  sixth  Lord  Byron, 
author  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Don  Juan,  defender  of  freedom 
In  Greece,  lover  of  both  men 
and  women  (including,  so  it’s 
said,  his  own  half-sister)  sold 
it  in  1817  for  £94,500. 

Robert  the  13th  Lord  Byron 
and  father  of  the  frisbee 


player,  is  a lawyer  and  a Con- 
servative rather  than  a poet 
and  a radical. 

He  is  also  president  of  the 
Byron  Society,  the  devoted 
and  mainly  elderly  members 
of  which  made  their  25th 
annual  pilgrimage  to  New- 
stead  at  the  weekend. 

The  present  lord,  more  con- 
tent to  slither  down  the  ski 
slopes  than  swim  the  Helles- 
pont, said  almost  apologeti- 
cally: "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
our  lives  is  most  un-Byronlc.  I 
had  a spate  of  reading  the 
poems  while  I was  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  now  1 read  more  of 
the  prose,  especially  the 
letters.” 

One  Byronic  pilgrim  was  in 
pensive  mood.  Father  Damian 
Konstantinou,  a black- 
bearded,  black-caped  Greek 
Orthodox  priest  who  once 
served  his  fellow  countrymen 
in  Mansfield  and  Nottingham, 
sat  on  a bench  outside  the 
main  entrance,  drew  deeply 
on  a melancholy  cigarette  and 
recalled  how  speakers  at  the 
official  pilgrimage  lunch  had 
touched  on  Byron's  support 
for  the  Greek  people’s  struggle 
for  freedom. 

No  one  quoted  The  Isles  of 
Greece  over  the  ice  cream: 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  mar- 
bled steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the 
waves  and  /, 

May  hear  our  mutual  mur- 
murs sweep; 


Byron  children  Emily  and  Charlie  in  front  of  thfe  memorial  at  HncRnall  church 


There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing 
and  die: 

A land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er 
be  mine 

Dash  downyon  cup  qf 
Samian  wine! 

Father  Konstantinou  con- 
tinued: "When  I heard  the 
speeches,  I felt  how  heavy  it  is 
to  be  Greek.  Greeks  have  felt 
Isolated  and  betrayed  many 
times.  They  fought  in  the  last 


war  everywhere  but  they 
made  no  gains.” 

Sylvia  Parsons,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Nottingham,  and  instigator 
of  the  priest's  sad  reflections, 
bad  handed  over  to  the  Byron 
Society  a copy  of  a copy  of  a 
picture  of  the  house  that 
replaced  the  house  in  which 
Byron  had  lived  in  Greece. 

She  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
poet’s  radicalism,  his  defence 


of  Nottingham's  Luddites,  his 
support  for  Greek  indepen- 
dence. “He  was  one  of  those 
rare  Englishmen  who  went  to 
a country  to  free  It  rather  than 
capture  it,”  she  said. 

Quite  right  agreed  Brigitte 
Lohmar,  joint  international 
secretary  of  the  Byron  Society 
and  member  of  the  German 
Society  for  English  Romanti- 
cism. “Byron  was  one  of  the 


PHOTOGRAPH:  CHRISTOPHER  THOMOND 

first  real  Europeans.  He  did 
not  only  travel  to  different 
parts  of  Europe  but  he  was  also 
interested  In  what  happened  in 
those  countries,  in  their  Litera- 
ture and  Language.” 

For  Lucy  Edwards,  secre- 
tary erf" the  Byron  Society,  the 
big  attraction  remains  the  * 
scandalous  egoist  and  his  po- . 
etry.  She  loves  She  Walked  In 
Beauty,  from  the  Hebrew  Mel- 


odies, and  There  Was  A Sound 
Of  Revelry  By  Night,  the  poet’s 
description  of  the  ball  on  the 
eve  of  Waterloo. 

She  also  loves  Newstead 
and  first  worked  there  60 
years  ago  as  a pupil  librarian. 

“I  got  myself  totally  involved 
and  submerged  in  Byron- 
iana/’she  revealed,  eyes 
gleaming. 

Back  on  his  bench.  Father 

Konstantinou  perked  up  when 

asked  to  consider  why  Byron 
was  honoured  more  outside 
his  own  country  than  within 
it.  “What  is  it  thatforeignars 
admire  in  England?  It  is  tradi- 
tion— and  Byron  is  part  of 
that  tradition.  Byron  was  hon- 
est straight  But  society  did 
not  want  him  to  be  here.  He 
was  expelled. 

“The  British  have  other  ex- 
plorations than  Romanticism. 
But  many  Mediterranean 
peoples  are  romantic,  our  reli- 
gion is  mmantic.  Byron  wasa 
bit  naughty — but  this  is  a 
Greek  style.” 

It  was  time  to  say  goodbye, 
to  tour  the  bouse,  given  to  the 
Byrons  by  Henry  VIIL  The 
poet  received  It  from  the  dis- 
graceful fifth  baron  who  kept 
a herd  of  tome  crickets  which 

would  come  to  heel  at  his  calL 
Grief-stricken,  they  left  the 
house  for  ever  when  their 
master  died  in  1798. 

Byron  upheld  the  family’s 
pet-loving  reputation.  He  kept 
a bear,  a wolf,  a Newfound- 


land bound  called  Boatswain, 

several  tortoises  and  a hedge- 
hog. Pictures  of  both  wolf  and 
hound  adorn  the  walls  of  New- 

stood  to  tins  day.  The  pilgrims 
could  also  observe  his  boxing 
gloves,  bed  and  fencing  mask 

(but  not  his  frisbee). 

Soon  they  were  on  the  move 
aga in,  this  time  to  the  church 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  in 
nearby  Hucknall  where  Byron 
is  burled.  The  present  Lord 
Byron,  Ms  Parsons,  Ms  Lob- 
mar  and  Father  Konstantinou 
all  bad  wreaths  to  lay. 

The  melancholy  mood 

returned  and  with  it  memo 
ries  of  one  of  Byron’s  last  let- 
ters, written  to  his  doctor  from 
Messalonghi  on  March  4. 1824 
(a  few  weeks  before  his  death): 

"I  am  not  unaware  of  the  pre- 
carious state  of  my  health .. . 
But  it  is  proper  that  I should 

remain  in  Greece;  and  it  were 
better  to  die  doing  something 
than  nothing.” 

There  1s  a statue  of  Byron 
above  Tweedies  clothing  store 
in  Hucknall's  market  place. 
Now  there  is  a new  memorial, 
a black  marble  book  to  a gar- 
den cxf  primulas  outside  the 
south  door  of  the  church.  The 
pages  are  as  yet  empty,  for  two 
parishioners  have  objected  to 
the  proposed  toscriptiau. 

Two  questions  remain: 
why,  172  years  after  his  death, 
does  Byron  still  provoke  con- 
troversy? And  what  did  he  call 
his  hedgehog? 


UK  switch 
to  landmine 
ban  likely 


David  Fairhall 
Defence  Correspondent 


RETAIN  looks  set  to 
change  its  policy  an 
}the  production  and 
use  of  anti-personnel 
landmines  in  favour  of  a com- 
plete ban. 

The  unexpected  U-turn 
comes  as  the  United  Nations 
launches  a fresh  effort  to  con- 
trol a worldwide  plague  of  100 
million  landmines  that  are 
killing  and  maiming  2,000 
people  a month,  mostly  civil- 
ians. The  British  shift  has 
been  prompted  in  part  by 
signs  that  the  United  States  is 
preparing  to  renounce  these 
weapons. 

A spokesman  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  said  a Com- 
mons statement  on  the  issue 


14  US  generals 
have  declared  a 
ban  ‘humane 
and  militarily 
responsible’ 


could  be  expected  "shortly". 

If  confirmed,  the  British 
policy  shift  will  be  widely 
welcomed  by  organisations 
such  ns  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  Oxfam  which  have 
campaigned  for  a ban.  The 
UN  conference  which  is 
reviewing  a 1080  agreement 
on  landmine  use  resumes  in 
Geneva  today. 

Until  now  the  British  mili- 
tary has  insisted  that  anti- 
personnel mines  are  a legiti- 
mate weapon  of  war.  Yet 
several  Nnto  allies,  including 
Belgium.  Holland.  Norway, 
and  most  recently,  Germany. 
have  renounced  them.  The 
Pentagon  is  also  reviewing  its 
policy,  spurred  on  by  the  dan- 
ger facing  US  troops  in  the 
Balkans,  where  up  to  8 mil- 
lion mines  are  thought  to 
have  been  laid. 

The  chief  of  the  US  joint 
chiefs  or  staff.  General  John 
Shalikashvili.  has  been 
reported  to  bo  personally  in- 


clined to  eliminate  such 
weapons.  Gulf  war  command- 
er General  Norman  Schwarz- 
kopf and  the  former  Nato  su- 
preme commander.  General 
John  Galvin,  are  among  14 
retired  US  generals  who  have 
signed  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  declaring  a total 
ban  “not  only  humane  but 
also  militarily  responsible". 

British  diplomats  accepted 
that  Britain's  former  stance 
opposing  a ban  had  come 
under  great  pressure.  But  one 
source  suggested  that  the 
prevailing  view  at  the  Geneva 
conference  favoured  a more 
pragmatic  approach. 

The  aim  of  the  meeting  is  to 
revise  the  1980  inhumane 
weapons  convention  to 
tighten  curbs  on  the  design, 
sale  and  use  of  anti-personnel 
mines. 

Given  the  objections  raised 
by  China,  and  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent by  India.  Pakistan  and 
Russia.  Britain  believes  it  bet- 
ter at  the  conference  to  con- 
centrate on  limited  objectives 
that  may  attract  universal 
support,  such  as  prohibiting 
nan-detectable  mines  — if 
necessary  modifying  existing 
stocks  by  attaching  metal 
strips  to  plastic  casings  — 
and  encouraging  the  use  of 
mines  which  either  self-de- 
struct or  deactivate  them- 
selves after  a certain  time. 

The  Labour  Party,  whose 
defence  spokesman.  David 
Clark,  recently  visited  Cam- 
bodia to  assess  the  problem 
for  himself,  is  committed  to 
banning  all  exports  of  anti- 
personnel mines  from  Brit- 
ain. not  just,  as  at  present  of 
the  "dumb"  kind  which 
remain  active  indefinitely. 

“1  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Cambodia  where  I saw 
how  the  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion was  being  held  up  by 
landmines."  Mr  Clark  said.  "I 
saw  hundreds  of  people,  chil- 
dren, women  and  soldiers, 
without  limbs  because  of  the 
ravages  of  landmines." 

He  said  Labour  was  also 
calling  on  Nato  to  devote  a 
proportion  of  its  science  bud- 
get to  developing  ■‘de-mining" 
techniques. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


A Cambodian  landmine  victim.  Mines  kill  or  maim  2,000  people  a month  worldwide  | 


Cuts  mean  prisoners 
will  lose  TVs  in  cells 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  la  to 
give  notice  to  prisoners 
in  20  jails  that  they  will  lose 
televisions  in  their  cells  in  six 
months'  time,  despite  recog- 
nising that  they  contribute  to 
"order  and  control”  and  save 
staff  costs. 

Leaked  briefing  documents 
for  the  Home  Secretory  also 
show  it  is  expected  that  cuts 
to  prison  budgets  will  lead  to 
the  closure  of  some  prison 
wings  because  environmental 
health  officers  will  declare 
them  unfit  for  habitation. 

They  also  warn  that  the 
cancellation  of  modernisation 
work,  including  strengthen- 
ing prison  roofs,  will  lead  to 
the  closure  of  other  parts  of 
the  jail  system  because  of 
' ‘infrastructure  failure”. 

The  document  warns  that 
“any  loss  of  accommodation 
will  mean  a significant  risk  of 
using  police  cells".  MPs  have 
repeatedly  condemned  the 
use  of  police  cells,  which  cost 
£300  a night  for  each  prisoner. 

The  documents  were  drawn 
up  by  Home  Office  officials 
fora  meeting  three  weeks  ago 
between  Mr  Howard  and  the 


prison  service  unions.  As  well 
as  advising  the  Home  Secre- 
tary what  he  could  tell  them, 
they  also  contain  sections 
marked:  In  Confidence  (Not 
For  Use  in  Meeting). 

They  show  that  Mr  Howard 
would  not  tell  the  prison  ser- 
vice unions: 

a That  there  should  be  no 
public  announcement  about 
the  removal  of  in -cell  televi- 
sions until  after  the  strategy 
has  been  implemented.  No 
new  convicted  prisoners  will 
be  allowed  in-cell  TV  with  ef- 
fect from  this  month,  with  all 
others  to  be  given  six  months' 
notice  of  their  removal  from 
April.  It  says  that  the  pace  of 
change  reflects  "Prison  Ser- 
vice advice  on  issues  such  as 
the  risk  to  good  order”. 

Convicted  prisoners  at 
Garth  prison,  Lancashire, 
and  at  Manchester 
Strange  ways  will  keep  their 
televisions  for  longer  because 
“more  complex  issues"  are  in- 
volved. Prisoners  who  have 
not  been  convicted  can  have 
TVs  in  their  cells  at  their  own 
expense  because  of  their  legal 
status.  □ That  most  big  mod- 
ernisation schemes  are  to  be 
dropped  from  the  1996/97  pro- 
gramme — those  at  Bristol, 
Brixton,  Dartmoor,  Exeter. 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  North  Sea 


Camp,  Pentonville,  Preston, 
Swansea,  Wakefield,  Wands- 
worth, Wetberby  and  Worm- 
wood Scrubs.  Maintenance 
spending  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum . 

□ That  proposals  from  gover- 
nors suggest  that  60  per  cent 
of  prisons  will  make  cuts  in 
their  education  programmes. 

□ That  just  under  half  the 
prisons  are  planning  to 
reduce  the  number  of  proba- 
tion staff  they  employ.  “The 
reduction  in  posts  in  1996-97 
is  currently  estimated  at  65, 
which  is  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  probation  offi- 
cers (about  630)  employed  to 
prisons.” 

□ About  2,800  prison  service 
jobs  are  to  go  over  the  next 
three  years  as  part  of  the  13 
per  cent  cut  in  prison  service 
budgets. 

□ At  the  same  time,  80 
accountants  are  to  be 
recruited,  as  financial  control 
is  inadequate  to  prisons. 

Harry  Fletcher,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  said:  “This 
shows  that  ministerial  objec- 
tives can  only  be  reached  at 
the  cost  of  compromising 
prison  activities  and 
security." 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Maestro’s  party  pieces  prove  serious  fun 


Review 


Tim  Ashley 

Menuhin  is  SO 

Royaj  Albert  Hall 

ON  SATURDAY,  Yebudi 
Menuhin  held  his  80th 
birthday  party  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  It  was  quite  a night — 
that  rare  thing,  a royal  gala 
that  managed  not  to  be  glitzy, 
and  in  which  serious  music 
making  combined  with  fun. 
Significantly,  the  serious 
music  making  involved  Menu- 
hin himself.  The  frivolity  was 
other  people's  doing. 

The  grand  finale  was 
Haydn's  Toy  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Yan- Pascal  Torte- 
lier, with  a plethora  of  names 
wielding  the  eponymous  toys. 
Humphrey  Burton,  draped  In 
a football  scart  swung  a rat- 


tle. Michael  Tilson-Thomas, 
looking  acutely  embarrassed, 
fluttered  alongside  Samuel 
Ramey  as  a nightingale.  Vic- 
tor Hochhauser  struck  a tri- 
angle. Arme-Sophle  Mutter 
was  a flirtatious  cuckoo.  Ros- 
fropovftcb  tootled  on  a toy 
trumpet  It  was  great  fun — 
but  throughout  its  course, 
Menuhin  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  reappeared  In  the 
royal  box,  after  the  symphony 
was  over,  to  listen  to  the 
assembled  crowd  sing  Happy 
Birthday.  His  las  tact  at  the 
end  of  a wonderful  concert 
was  to  plead  for  an  end  to 
hatred  between  nations.  It 
was  a moment  which  empha- 
sised his  intense  seriousness 
both  as  a man  and  as  a 
musician. 

In  an  age  to  which  both 
juvenile  prodigies  and  aged 
geniuses  are  becoming 
Increasingly  fashionable, 
Menuhin  manages  to  defeat 
both  stereotypes.  His  early 


recordings  are  mythically 
famous  for  their  virtuosity, 
yet  it  is  the  emotional  matu- 
rity of  expression  that  on 
repeated  listening,  continues 
to  impress.  As  a conductor,  he 
now  delivers  performances 
that  have  a spontaneity  rarely 
found  to  men  half  his  age. 

From  my  seat  I was  able  to 
watch  his  face  as  he  con- 
ducted. His  eyes  shone  and  a 
serene  smile  played  about  his 
lips  as  he  and  the  RPO  accom- 
panied Anne- Sophie  Mutter  in 
what  proved  to  be  a great  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  5th  Vio- 
lin Concerto.  The  same  youth- 
fulness suffused  his  tender 
account  of  the  Enigma  Varia- 
tions, a performance  that  got 
to  the  heart  of  what  the  music 
is  about  a quiet  expression  of 
affection  and  friendship. 

The  spontaneity  of  Menu- 
hin's musicianship  continues 
to  belie  his  image  as  an  estab- 
lishment figure.  He  Is  one  of 
music's  great  progressives. 
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Sally  Ferries  have  Channel  crossing  down  to  a fine  art. 

Sailing  from  Ramsgate  to  either  Dunkerque  or  Ostend,  you'll  be  straight  onto  the  motorway  system  with  the 
whole  of  Europe  beckoning. 

During  the  crossing,  you'll  find  our  service  is  refreshingly  relaxed. 

Enjoy  a meal  (our  Scandinavian-style  Smorgasbord  on  the  Dunkerque  route  shouldn't  be  missed) 
browse  around  the  shops  or  simply  sit  back  and  look  forward  to  the  rest  of  your  holiday. 

Boarding  and  disembarking  with  your  car  is  always  as  smooth  as  can  be  and  once  on  your 
way  on  the  Continent  you'll  certainly  be  left  with  a marvellous  impression  of  your  journey  so  far. 

Call  Sally  Ferries  now  on  0345  16  00  00  or  contact  your  local  travel  agent  to  book. 

SALLY 
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Robbie  Coltrane  at  the  Bafta  awards,  where  he  picked  up  the  best  TV  actor  award  for  the  third  year  running  for  his  role  in  Cracker,  again  Judged  best  drama  series  photograph-  seam  smith 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


EMMA  Thompson's 
lavish  film  version 
of  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility won  three  Brit- 
ish Academy  Awards  last 
night  as  the  entertainment 
world  continued  its  love  af- 
fair with  Jane  Austen. 

BBC2’s  adaptation  of  Per- 
suasion captured  one  of  the 
top  TV  honours  at  the  cere- 
mony, Britain's  equivalent 
of  Hollywood’s  Oscars. 

But  BBCl’s  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice, which  attracted  audi- 
ences.of  over  12  million  and 
had  been  expected  to  pick  up 
three  TV  awards,  suffered  a 
disappointment.  Actress 
Jennifer  Ehle  was  the  pro- 
gramme's sole  winner. 

■ Costume  drama  domi- 
nated man  yof  the  honours 
from  the  British  Academy1 
of  Film  and  Television 
Arts,  with  the  Channel  4- 
fonded  film,  The  Madness 


O Boat  . Mm:  Sense  And  Sanstaity. 

O Award  for  outstanding  British  (Bnu 

The  Madness  C*  King  George 
O Best  actross:  Emma  Thompson 
(Sense  And  SenstoSiy). 

O Bote  actaK  Nigel  Hawthorne  (The  Madneas  * 

King  George). 

Paeple'a  votw  Fwiwftt  Hm:  Bravetiaart. 

TatovMoji  a 

O Beat  single  amn  Persuasion  (BBC2). 

G Beat;  draw  varfeer  Cracker (TTV). 

Q Bast  Oaua  serial:  Politician’s  Wife  (ChanneMj. 

O Bast  tsk'elMhar  Panorama:  IniarvfewwAhHRH  the  Princess  of  Wales 
(B8C1).  ' " vj! 

pPeopto’s  vota:  Favourite  teies/felon:  The  X Flex  (B8C2). 


of  King  George,  being 
named  outstanding  British 
fUnt  and  Mgel  HaWthome 
winning  the  best  actor  title. 

Apart  from  taking  best 


film,  the  two  stars  of  Sense 
and  'Sensibility,  Thompson 
and  Sate  Winslet,  won  best 
actress  and  best  supporting 
actress.  Thompson  won  an 


Oscar  last  month  for  the 
screenplay. 

The  TV  awards  were 
again  captured  by  ITV's 
Cracker,  best  drama  series 
for  the  second  year  run- 
ning. Robbia  Coltrane  was 
best  actor  for  the  third 
successive  year.  This  year 
he  beat  off  competition 
from  Colin  Firth,  tipped  for 
his  role  as  Mr  Darcy  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Channel  -i’s  The  Politi- 
cian's Wife,  which  starred 
Trevor  Eve  as  a philander- 
ing Tory  minister  and  Ju- 
liet Stevenson  as  bis 
revenge-seeking  wife,  heat 
Pride  and  Prejudice  to  be 
named  best  drama  serial. 

The  Panorama  interview 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  attracted  last  year’s 
largest  television  audience, 
of  23  million,  won  the  best 
talk  show  category,  beating 
Clive  Anderson' and  ITV's 
daytime  duo,  Richard  Ma- 
ri eley  and  Judy  Flnnigan. 

Panorama  reporter  Mar- 


tin Bashir  collected  his 
award  in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence at  London’s  Theatre 
Royal  that  included  the 
Princess  Royal.  Bafta’s 
president.  - 

Accepting  the  award,  Mr 
Bashir,  already  honoured 
by  the  Royal  Television 
Society  and  the  Broadcast- 
ing Press  Guild,  said:  “This 
is  a fantastic  honour  . . . It 
is  also  recognition  for  what 
the  editor.  Eve  Hewlett  has 
brought  to  the  programme. 
He  also  thanked  BBC  press 
officers  for  shielding  him 
from  “tricky"  media 
attention. 

Jeremy  Paxman,  the 
acerbic  presenter  of  News- 
night.  won  the  Richard 
Dimbleby  award  for  the 
year’s  most  important  per- 
sonal contribution  to  fac- 
tual television.  - 

Film  awards. 

Oavtd  Lean  Award  lor  - bast  (fraction-  II 
PoaUno  (Michaoi  RaOtanH 
Beat  Screenplay  (origan at):  The  LtauaJ  Sue- 
pects  (Chrntopiw  UeOwurka). 


Beal  Screenplay  (adapted)-  Tramsponmg 
(John  Hodge). 

Beal  Supporting  Acton.  Kate  Winslet 
(Sense  And  Sensibility). 

Beat  Supporting  Actor  Tim  Rom  iRot> 
Roy) 

Beat  Film  Not  in  The  English  Language  It 
Port  no. 

Television  Awards. 

Beat  Factual  Sorter  The  Death  of  Jugo- 
slavia (BBC2) 

Beal  Light  Ertanammant  The  Mrs  Morwn 
Show  (BBC2I. 

Beal  Comedy-  Father  Ted  (Channel  a) 
Hum  Weldon  Award  for  Beal  Ana  Pro- 
gramme: Children  al  the  RevotuDm. 

Bhi  Children's  Programme  (tactual). 
Short  Change. 

Best  Children  s Programme  Ctictoo)  Cop- 
ing with  Christmas. 

The  Flaherty  Documentary  Award:  The 
Betrayed 

Beat  Actress'  Jennifer  Ehle  (Pride  and 
Prejudice). 

Best  Actor  Uotfiio  Codrene  (Cracker  1. 
Best  Light  Eniensmment  Performance 
Rory  Bramner  [Rory  Bramner  — Who 
EtseT). 

Beat  Comedy  Performance  Martin  Chines 
(Mm  Behanng  Badly) 

Best  Naws  Coverage-  Channel  4 coverage 
ot  war  crimes  m termer  Yugoslavia. 

Beet  Sports  or  Erente  Coverage:  VE  Day 

coverage  (BBCH 

Awards  In  m»  Gfll  ctf  Bvo  Council. 

Batts  Feltowatnp  John  Schtashiger 
Richard  Dimbleby  Award:  Jeremy 
Paxman... 

Dennis  Potter  Award.  Roy  Clan. 

Lon  Grade  Award  for  Significant  and  Pop- 
ular TWovteim  Programme:  The  Antiques 
Road  Show. 

Foreign  Telavtstan  Programme:  ER. 


Goldsmith 
turns  screw 
on  Major 


WchMl  White 
PoVtical  Editor 


JOHN  MAJOR  last 
night  faced  fresh  pres- 
sure from  the  Conser- 
vative right  wing  as 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  made 
plain  be  would  not  withdraw 
his  threatened  Referendum 
Party  challenge  and  back- 
bench Euro-sceptics  stepped 
up  demands  that  the  Cabinet 
take  a tougher  line  over  the 
European  ban  on  British  beef. 

In  his  most  extensive  foray 
into  the  political  arena  since 
ending  months  of  silence,  Sir 
James,  who  has  pledged 
£20  million  of  his  vast  fortune 
to  force  a referendum  on 
“who  governs  Britain  — 
Westminster  or  Brussels?'* 
used  a television  interview  by 
Jonathan  Dimbleby  to  accuse 
the  Government  of  “a  consis- 
tent record  of  appeasement” 
towards  the  European  Union. 

But  with  Mr  Major  repor- 
tedly having  called  the  ELI  hi- 
erarchy “a  bunch  of  shits”, 
some  Tories  saw  Sir  James's 
tone  as  covering  a discreet 
retreat  from  earlier  demands 
for  a referendum  on  the  1991 
Maastricht  treaty,  rather 
than  on  the  single  currency 
issue  as  the  Cabinet  has  now 
promised. 

During  a combative  and 
flamboyant  performance,  the 
billionaire  financier  em- 
braced the  reported  offer  of 
talks  from  Mr  Major's  Euro- 
sceptical  ex-colleague.  John 
Redwood,  saying:  “If  they 
want  to  come  and  talk  to  me, 
I'm  happy  to  talk.” 

But  asked  if  he  would  drop 
his  threat  to  run  candidates 
against  sitting  MPs.  as  Mr 
Redwood  hopes.  Sir  James 
replied:  “I  will  listen  to  his 
point  of  view  and  reject  it" 
Last  night  Mr  Redwood  was 
undismayed,  stressing  that 
the  Goldsmith  camp,  not  be, 
had  sought  the  meeting  which 
he  hoped  would  still  go  ahead. 

With  Norman  Lamont  giv- 
ing Sir  James  tacit  encour- 
agement, the  financier  con- 
firmed “the  likelihood”  that 
he  will  personally  stand 
against  the  pro-European 
Conservative  MP  David 
Mellor  in  Putney. 

With  Tory  MPs  braced  for 
more  pressure  on  the  Cabinet 
from  both  sides  of  the  party, 
there  was  speculation  that 
bad  results  hi  the  local  elec- 
tions on  May  2 will  renew  talk 
of  Mr  Major  standing  down.  A 
few-MPs  -on  both  Euro-wings 
are  muttering  to  that  effect 
But  more  Tories  see  that  as 
fantasy.  “We  may  lose  with 


him;  we’ll  certainly  lose  with- 
out him,”  said  one  MP. 

The  most  exotic  manifesta- 
tion of  subtle  pressure  from 
the  right  wing  came  In  the 
shape  of  ci^ftna  that  Mr  Major 
had  again  resorted  to  Brixton 
language  to  express  bis  frus- 
trations over  Europe.  The 
Sunday  Express  — no  longer 
the  Prime  Minister's  most 
reliable  press  friend  — 
reported  that  he  regards  his 
EU  colleagues  as  having 
“acted  like  a bunch  of  shits” 
over  the  beef  crisis. 

“It  just  shows  there  la  no 
such  thing  as  what  is  good  for 
Europe.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  Is  what  is  good,  for 
each  country.”  a fUrious  Mr 
Major  Is  supposed  to  have 
said  ata  private  meeting  after 
key  EU  figures,  such  as  the 
agricultural  commissioner, 
Franz  Fischler,  were  reported 
as  saying  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  eat  British  beef  tf  it 
was  not  banned. 

Downing  Street  refused  to 
comment,  but  Mr  Major’s  past 
form  includes  his  famous 
“bastards"  remark  on  an 
open  ITN  microphone. 

What  the  Express  report 


The  PM  reportedly 
accused  Brussels 
of  ‘acting  like  a 
bunch  of  shits* 
over  the  beef  crisis 


was  mainly  designed  to  do 
was  raise  expectations  that 
Mr  Major  is  poised  to  "get 
tough”  with  Europe,  possibly 
by  witholding  Britain's  next 
£800  million  gross  monthly 
payment  to  the  EU  if  the  beef 
ban  is  not  lifted.  Senior  offi- 
cials, fresh  from  Mr  Major's 
summit  in  Moscow  with  key 
EU  colleagues,  however 
played  down  the  threat 

Having  explained  the  de- 
tails In  Moscow  to  the  Ger- 
man chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl, 
the  Italian  prime  minister, 
Lamberto  Dini,  and  President 
Jacques  Chirac  of  France  — 
plus  the  EU  Commisson  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Santer  — Mr 
Major  wants  calm  debate  to 
persuade  Europe  that  Britain 
is  doing  enough  to  calm  fears 
about  a link  between  BSE  and 
CJD  in  humans. 

“It  is  science  that  will  con- 
vince people,  not  threats," 
said  one  official  Beef  sales 
are  back  to  85  per  cent  of  their 
pre-BSE  levels,  Mr  Major  has 
been  told. 


DavM  ffearst  fn  Moscow 


IN  DOUBLESPEAK  worthy 
of  his  Soviet  predecessors, 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  de- 
clared yesterday  that  there 
had  been  no  Russian  military 
operations  in  Cbecbenia  for 
three  weeks,  and  that  the  situ- 
ation there  was  “not  bad". 

As  Interfax  Hews  agency 
quoted  a Russian  commander 
reporting ' clashes  - in  five 
Chechen  villages,  Mr  Yeltsin 
said  baldly:  "No  military  oper- 
ations have  been  carried  out 
since  March  3L”  referring  to 
the  date  of  his  peace  plan,  al- 
though some  rebel  bands  were 
“still  running  around”. 

President  Clinton,  asked 
why  Moscow  was'  not  being 
pressed  harder  by  the  West 
on  the  suffering  endured  by 
Chechenia's  civilian  popula- 
tion, replied  by  endorsing  Mr 
Yeltsin's  line  that  the  region 
is  part  of  Russia  — but  said 
that  Moscow  should  seek  a 
peaceful  settlement. 


“The  US  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion'that  Checbenia  is  a part 
of  Russia,"  Nfr  Clintrn  told  a 
news  conference  after  almost 
five  hours' of  talks  with  the 
Russian  president  “But  in 
the  end  a free  country  has  to 
have  free  association,  so  there 
has  to  be  something  beyond 
fighting.  There  has  to  be  a 
diplomatic  solution." 

Since  Mr  Yeltsin  tried  to 
implement  his  ceasefire, 
scores  of-  Chechen  villages 
have  been  bombed  and  sur- 
rounded by  Russian  forces, 
and  mare  than  120  federal 
troops  have  died  in  fighting. 

The  two  presidents  met 
after  the  nuclear  summit  of 
leaders  of  the  group  of  seven 
main  industrial  countries  and 
Russia  decided  on  a largely 
pre-prepaped  package  of  pro- 
posals on  nuclear  coopera- 
tion and  storage,  and  joint 
measures  against  nuclear 
theft 

Both  men  attempted  to 
laugh  off  the  abiding  impres- 
sion of  the  weekend’s  events 


— • that  the  whole  inter- 
national show  had  been 
arranged  to  show  support  for 
Mr  Yeltsin  In  the  fortteaming 
presidential  election. 

Mr  Clinton  avoided  open 
endorsement  of  Mr  Yeltsin, 
but  referring  to  the  commu- 
nist leader,  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov, said:  *T  don't  think  we 
should  be  under  any  illusions 
that  people  run  for  offices  on 
platforms  that  they  intend  to 
implement,  and  therefore  all 
elections  Involve  choices  and 
have  consequences.”  The 
relationship  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  would  be 
defined  by  the  poll,  be  said. 

Praising  the  Yeltsin  govern- 
ment’s economic  reforms,  he 
said  they  wore  bearing  fruit 
after  very  difficult  years.  “Real 
progress  is  being  made." 

The  two  presidents 
revealed  progress  on  two 
technical  arms  control  issues 
which  had  been  complicating 
their  relationship.  Mr  Yeltsin 
said  the  US  was  in  favour  of 
Russia  readjusting  its  quotas 


of  troops,  tanks  and  armoured 
personnel  carriers  allowed  in 
border  regions  under  the  Con- 
ventional Forces,  in  Europe 
Treaty.  Progress  has  also 
been  made  on  an  American 
demand  to  define  missile  sys- 
tems which  are  not  covered 
by  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  and  strategic  rockets 
which  are. 

No  substantial  progress 
was  made  on  Nato’s  east- 
wards expansion.  Mr  Clinton 
reiterated  that  accepting  for- 
mer Soviet  bloc  states  as 
members  did  not  represent  a 
-threat  to  Russia.  Mr  Yeltsin, 
however,  said  Mr  Clinton  had 
pledged  to  use  his  influence  to 
ensure  expansion  was  not 
speeded  up.  He  said:  T think 
a two-way  agreement  might 
be  worked  out  In  our  view,  it 
might  Include  a provision 
that  no  country  may  be  ac- 
cepted [for  Mato  membership] 
without  Russia's  agreement” 


Y offerin'*  chance,  page  6; 
Leader  comment;  page  8 


Polls  give  edge  to  Italy’s  centre-left 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


■"POLLSTERS  last  night 
showed  the  centre-left 
I Olive  Tree,  alliance 
bonding  for  victory  in  yester- 
day’s Italian  general  election. 

An  “intention'  poll”  based 
mainly  on  data  gathered  in 
the  week  before  the  vote  put 
the  Olive  Tree  and  its  Com- 
munist allies  five  percentage 
points  ahead.  But  an  exit  poll 
gave  the  centre-left  an  edge  of 
only  two  points  over  Suvio 

Berlusconi’s  conservative 
freedom  Alliance. 

* Such  a result  would  proba- 
bly produce  a deadlocked  par- 


liament, whh  the  balance  be- 
tween right  and  left  held  by 
Umberto  Bossi’s  maverick 
Northern  League. 

However,  the  intention  poll 
did  not  take  into  account  the 
peculiarities  of  Italy’s -elec- 
toral system.  In  which  three- 
quarters  of  the  seats  in  both 
houses  are  decided  on  a first- 
past-the-post  basis:  it  was 
based  on  some  20,000  inter- 
views, of  which  a quarter 
were  carried  out  yesterday. 

The  Olive  Tree,  led  by  a 
University  of  Bologna  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Romano 
Prodi,  is  dominated  by  the 
formerly  Communist  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  Left  (PDS); 


but  it  includes  substantial 
numbers  of  centrists,  most  of 
whom,  like'  Professor  Prodi, 
once  belonged  to  the  all-pow- 
erful Christian  Democrat 
party.  The  Olive  Tree  also 
takes  in  Italy's  Greens. 

Last  night's  predictions  as- 
sumed that  the  Olive  Tree 
could  count  on  the  parliamen- 
tary support  of  Communist 

Refoundation,  a hard-line 

party  formed  after  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  abandoned 
Marxism  and  became  the  PDS. 

Despite  electoral  reform 
and  three  general  elections 
since  1992,  Italian  politics  is 
still  -characterised  by  short- 
lived governments  and  a 


plethora  of  parties. . Yester- 
days vote  was  prompted  by 
the  collapse  of  a non-party 
government  led  by  a former 
central-banker.  Lamberto 
Dini. 

He  took  over  after  seven 
months  of  tumult  during 
which  the  country  wa s led  by 
Mr  Berlusconi  The  television 
magnate  wan  the  1994  elec- 
tion but  lost  power  when  he 
was  deserted  by  Mr  Bossi  and 
most  of  the  League's  deputies. 

For  Mr  Berlusconi,  the  elec- 
tion was  unfortunately  timed: 
he  Is  on  trial  for  corruption  in 
connection  with  bribes  made 

by  executives  of  his  business 
empire. 


“At  some  point  I realised  ‘oh,  I get  it,  I have  to  work 
on  this  too.  That’s  why  I’ve  had  bad  relationships  for 
30  years,  because  I don't  know  howto  do  thaf. 
Thatfs  why  I first  picked  the  guitar  up,  to 
communicate  arid  connect  myself.” 
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i In  Tax  Arrears? 

There’s  still  time  to  get  your  act  together 


7 f*  • 


The  curtain  goes  up  on  Aprif  &th  1996.  That’s  when  the 
first  Self  Assessment  tax  year  begins. 

So  if  you  have  any  outstanding  business  with  the  Inland 
Rerenue  {like  overdue  tax  forms  or  unpaid  bills)  or  are 
unsure  of  your  tax  position^  now’s  the  time  to  get  it  deared 
up.  After  April  you’H  be  under  a new  legal  obligation  to  make 
a record  of  your  income  and  expense.  You’H  need  to  keep 
these  records  for  about  two  years,  or  up  to  six  years 
if  you’re  self- employed. 

What  records  do  you  need  to  keep . . . ? 

They  include  bank  and  building  society 
statements,  dividend  vouchers,  business 
earnings  and  receipts,  and  any  other  documents 
that  could  relate  to  your  tax. 

How  to  avoid  penalties 

There  aril  be  a dear  timebriile  setting  out  what  you 
have  to  do  by  when.  Sendif^  back  your  taw  return  and  making 
payments  an  time  will  mean  you  avoid  interest  and  penalties. 

had  tiie  leaflet  in  your  next  tax  return 

Find  out  more  by  reading  the  special  leaflet  we’ve  included 
with  your  next  tax  return,  which  should  arrive  soon. 
Alternatively,  for  free  information  guides,  just  said  us  the 
coupon  or  telephone  our  special  number,  anytime.  lAll  cafls 
are  charged  at  the  local  ratej 

S 0345  16  15  14 

bttp[//w*vw,open.gov.uk/inrev/irfeaf.f)tm 

24hr — _.24hr — ..  24hr 24hr 


n Intend 

Revenue 


?leare  send  me  more  information  about  Self  Assessment.  Please  tick  a box  if  you  ares 
Self-employed  G Employed  O A Pensioner  G Seeking  work  G 

Name  (Mr/Hrs/Miss/Ms) 

Address 

Postcode  rnmum 

PLEASE  HE  7 0UI  COUPON  TO:  SELF  ASSESSMENT  PO  BOX  SSS  BRISTOL  IS99  SU| 

Self  Assessment- a cleaiet  tax  system 
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Ministers 


Muslims  gather  for  emotional  tribute  to  leader  who  backed  fatwa  on  SalmanRushd^ 


urge  pay 
rise  for  MPs 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


SENIOR  ministers  are 

pressing  for  a deal  to 

raise  MPs'  pay  and 
pensions  before  the 
summer  recess,  ns  a way  of 

retaining  the  loyalty  of  a key 
block  of  Tory  backbenchers 
and  ensuring  the  Govern- 
ment’s survival  into  1997. 

Although  weekend  reports 
are  premature  in  suggesting 
that  the  body  reviewing  the 
issue  has  decided  in  favour  of 

a 30  per  cent  rise  in  basic  pay 
— taking  MPs  from  £34,850  to 
around  £45.000  — there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  public  opinion 
i$  being  softened  up  for  a sig- 
nificant "catch-up"  increase. 

Tbny  Newton,  Leader  of  the 
Commons,  is  the  central 
player  in  balancing  John  Ma- 
jor's desire  not  to  anger  vot- 
ers — at  a time  when  many 
pay  settlements  are  in  the  2-4 
per  cent  range  — with  the 
need  to  placate  MPs  who  feel 
they  have  not  shared  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  prosperity. 

Some  senior  MPs  argue 
that  while  average  pay  has 
risen  by  80  per  cent  in  real 
terms  in  30  years,  their  pay 
has  stayed  static,  although 
allowances  and  expenses,  vir- 
tually nil  before  Harold  Wil- 
son took  office  in  1964,  are 
much  more  generous. 

The  key  to  Mr  Newton's  cal- 
culation. some  insiders  said 
last  night,  was  that  more  than 
50  Tory  MPs  due  to  stand 
down  at  the  next  election 
know  their  pensions  will  be 
based  on  final  salary.  They 
want  the  matter  sorted  out 
soon,  probably  in  early  July, 
in  case  the  Government  sud- 
denly collapses. 

That  would  also  suit 
Labour,  since  Tony  Blair 
could  more  easily  go  along 
with  the  proposed  consensus 
before  an  election  than  be 
faced  with  pressure  to  raise 
salaries  soon  after  a Labour 


MPs’  salaries 


c 

US 92.750 

Italy 76,250 

France 54,900 

Holland 52.550 

Japan 49.400 

Germany - 49,250 

Hang  Kong 48,950 

Belgium 45,650 

Canada 40.400 

Australia 39,450 

UK 34.085 

Denmark 33,800 

Greece 22.750 

Spain 21.450 


cabinet  took  office.  Cabinet 
ministers’  pay.  currently 
£70.000-£80,000.  would  also 
rise  sharply,  though  not  to 
the  £250,000  needed  to  restore 
them  to  equivalent  rates  in 
Victorian  times. 

Yesterday  MPs  on  both 
sides  said  they  expected  the 
senior  salaries  review  body 
(SSRB}  to  recommend  lea 
than  £45.000  for  backbenchers 
— possibly  a 20  per  cent  rise  to 
£40,000  — although  office 
allowances  and  pension  rights 
would  also  be  enhanced. 

In  a sub-plot  the  former 
prime  minister  Sir  Edward 
Heath  renewed  calls  for  a 
hefty  increase  — to  £100.000  a 
year  — to  be  Justified  by  halv- 
ing the  651  elected  members. 
After  the  next  election  there 
will  be  659.  some  40  more  than 
when  Sir  Edward,  aged  79, 
first  won  Bexley  in  1950. 

The  US.  with  250  million 
people,  had  only  435  congress- 
men, he  said  on  GMTV.  “MPs 
ought  to  be  paid  three  times 
as  much;  they  ought  to  be 
given  at  least  three  times  the 
staff  to  deal  with  their  constit- 
uents' problems.  Then  we 
might  get  the  right  people 
Into  Parliament" 

Sir  Edward's  thesis  has  a 
sub-text:  he  is  disparaging  of 
the  quality  of  many  younger 
MPs,  especially  his  Thatcher- 
ite  critics.  But  most  MPs  are 
agreed  that  the  level  of  con- 
stituency casework  is  much 
higher  than  a generation  ago. 

The  SSRB  undertook  to 
review  Westminster  pay 
levels  at  the  Government's  be- 
hest alter  302  backbenchers 
signed  an  all-party  motion  in- 
stigated by  distinguished, 
senior  colleagues,  notably  Sir 
Terence  Higgins,  Tory  MP  for 
Worthing,  Alf  Morris,  Labour 
MP  for  Wythenshawe.  and  the 
former  Liberal  leader  Sir 
David  SteeL 

The  motion  did  not  seek 
"double  pay",  as  reported  by 
some  tabloids  at  the  time, 
though  some  Tory  back- 
benchers were  alleged  to  have 
hinted  as  much  in  private. 
They  argued  that  middle- 
ranking executives  in  Indus- 
try had  seen  their  pay  rise 
dramatically  in  recent  years, 
making  Parliament  much  less 
attractive  as  a career.  The 
squeeze  on  outside  earnings 
since  Lord  Nolan’s  report  on 
standards  in  public  life  will 
intensify  those  feelings. 

Labour  MPs,  less  concerned 
about  high  salaries  and  less 
likely  to  have  given  them  up 
to  enter  the  Commons,  want 
better  allowances  for  their 
Westminster  and  constitu- 
ency staff. 


A mourner  at  the  memorial  service  yesterday  of  Kalim  Siddiqui.  Yusuf  Islam,  the  former  Cat  Stevens  (top  right)  paid  tribute  iwraQiwwinwoHDSKiNs 


Ex-chief  constable  rounds  on  Howard 


David  Paltister 


A FORMER  chief  consta- 
ble has  accused  the 
Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  of  turning  j 
Britain  into  a police  state ! 
with  MI5  becoming  an  East  i 
German-style  Stasi  force , 
“where  half  the  population  1 
finishes  up  spying  on  the  i 
other  half’. 

John  Alderson.  chief  con- 
stable of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
from  1973  to  1982,  accuses  Mr 
Howard  of  using  the  language 
of  dictators  like  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini. and  Franco:  "Give  me 
your  liberties  and  1 will  pro- 
tect you." 

He  also  charges  the  shadow 
home  secretary.  Jack  Straw, 
with  moral  cowardice  in  en- 
dorsing discredited  Victorian 
values  and  being  fearful  of 
breaking  the  consensus  on 
crime  and  punishment 
Mr  Alderson,  a Liberal  par- 
liamentary candidate  in  1983, 
makes  his  allegations  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  socialist 
magazine.  Red  Pepper.  “Poli- 
ticians at  the  moment  seem 
locked  in  a vicious  spiral  of. 
building  more  prisons  and  in- 
carcerating people  who  will 
later  come  out  and  commit 
more  crime,”  he  says.  The 
majority  of  policemen  “much 
prefer  to  be  part  of  a reaction- 
ary force,  riding  around  in 
cars,  sweeping  down  on  of- 


John  Alderson:  ‘Vicious 
spiral  of  building  more  jails’ 


fenders  and  visiting  victims." 
Mr  Alderson  has  for  15  years 
been  an  adviser  on  law  and 
order  to  the  Council  of 
Europe,  which  manages  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights. 

His  most  sinister  predic- 
tions concern  the  security 
service,  MlS.-He  describes  its 
new  role  in  combating  orga- 
nised crime  as  “one  of  the 
most  worrying  developments 
of  modern  times".  “It  is  fatal 
to  let  the  secret  service  into 
the  area  of  ordinary  crime," 
he  says,  because  of  its 

unaccountability- 

"They  Infiltrate  organisa- 
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FORT  LAE&teRDALE 


BUT  ONLY 

ONE  COLLECTS  YOU 
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vi ,i  New  York  nr  Houston  and  the  First  Class  treatment 
>t.m»  .«  tour  Jimr  with  j chauffeur  driven  car  to  London 
G.iiivick.  Manchester,  and  other  principal  U.K.  airports."  It 
continues  on  hoard  with  a First  Class  sleeper  seat  in  Firsr  Class  space  with  Firsr  Class  service. 
And  the  First  ( lass  fri-atini-iir  jjoei  on  and  on  t«  over  125  L"S.  cities,  where  a limousine  wifi  nicer 
you  — proving  that  we  have  the  best  cullecrtons.  As  well  IXdXtftl 
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See  utur  travel  agenr  «ir  call  Conti  neural  on  080(1  747800.  /xirtlllCS 
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tions,  people's  jobs  and  lives! 
Urey  operate  almost  like  a 
cancer,  infiltrating  and  de- 
stroying trust  and  security 
between  people  ...  At  the  mo- 
ment the  acorn  of  a Stasi  [the 
former  East  German  secret 
police]  has  been  planted  but  it 
is  there  for  future  govern- 
ments to  build  on.” 

Mr  Alderson  says  politi- 
cians see  criminal  justice  a 
way  to  deal  with  social  prob- 
lems. "This  approach  has 
resulted  in  a dangerous 
ratchet  effect  whereby  the 
control  of  crime  is  constantly 
being  equated  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  liberty.” 

Hie  places  the  blame  on  the 
"poison”  of  policing  the 
Northern  Ireland  troubles 
and  the  1984/85  miners' 
strike. 

“No  government  in  my  life- 
time has  ever  given  liberty 
back."  he  says.  "It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  governments  to 
grant  liberty  — they  are  all 
about  power  . . . The  present 
party  political  system  is  inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  society.” 

He  sees  hope  in  the  moral 
stand  taken  by  anti-road  and 
animal  welfare  groups,  and 
particularly  the  women  in- 
volved in  them. 

"These  protest  movements 
are  largely  led  and  moved  by 
women,  and  potentially  such 
moral  movements  can  over- 
take party  politics.” 


Empire  of  crime 
boss  ‘protected 
by  ambitious 
officers  he  fed 
with  tip-offs’ 


Erfend  Clouston 


STRATHCLYDE  police 
are  investigating  the 


Oare  investigating  the 
possibility  that  up  to  a 
dozen  officers  have  been 
protecting  Glasgow's  top 
criminals  in  return  for 
career-enhancing  tips  on 
underworld  affairs. 

The  source  is  said  to  be  a 
former  aide  to  the  'Mr  Big* 
who  has  decided  for  undis- 
closed reasons  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  mutnally-ben- 
eficial  arrangement  So  far 
Thomas  Bagan's  only 
reward  has  been  an  at- 
tempted assassination  on 
April  1 in  Shotts  prison, 
where  he  is  serving  12 
years  for  armed  robbery. 

The  Strathclyde  force,  the 
second  biggest  in  the  UK, 
was  being  coy  yesterday 
about  the  claim  that  two  of 
Its  senior  detectives  have 
spent  much  of  the  past  year 
amassing  a tape-recorded 
archive  of  Bagan's  embar- 
rassing allegations. 


A spokeswoman  merely 
confirmed  that  an  investi- 
gation was  under  way  into 
"a  number  of  serious 
crimes”  committed  in  the 
area  over  the  past  few 
years. 

According  to  weekend 
reports,  “Mr  Big’  has  for 
years  exploited  the  ambi- 
tious streaks  of  certain 
Strathclyde  officers  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a busi- 
ness empire  which  extends 
from  brothels  to  drugs 
remains  undisturbed. 

The  man,  said  to  be  the 
leader  of  Glasgow  under- 
world's notorious  Barlan- 
ark  Team,  has  allegedly  ex- 
changed information  on 
small-scale  crimes  for  an 
understanding  that  his  own 
operations  will  not  be 
harassed. 

Collaborators,  uneasy  at 
this  method  of  Impressing 
superiors,  are  apparently 
restrained  from  terminat- 
ing the  arrangement  by  the 
documentary  evidence  of 
their  corruption  that  *Mr 
Big'  has  carefully  collected. 

They  may  also  have  been 
frightened  of  crossing  him: 
Bagan  has  reportedly 
linked  his  former  colleague 
to  the  unsolved  double  , 
murder  of  two  Glasgow 
gangsters  - in  1991  — . be- 
hoved to  be  one  of  the  “seri- 
ous crimes’*  Strathclyde 
police  is  now  re-examining. 


■JUNDREDS  of  Muslims 
H gathered  yesterday  in  an 
emotional  open-air  tribute 
Britain's  prominent  hardly 
Muslim  leader  Kalim 

described  by  guest 
speakers,  including  Yusuf 
Islam,  the  former  pop  star  Cat 
Stevens,  as  "the  leading  Mus- 
lim of  his  generation  during 
passionate  speeches  at  the 
two-hour  service.  . 

Hie  founder  of  the  Muslim 
Parliament  in  Great  Britain 
died  last  week  from  a heart 
attack.  He  had  had  bypass 
surgery  last  June.  He 
achieved  fame  when  he 
backed  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini's fatwa  [death  sen- 
tence] on  Salman  Rushdie 
and  demanded  Britain  chop 
off  the  hands  of  thieves. 

During  the  funeral  service 
at  Stoke  Poges.  Buckingham- 
shire, many  of  his  followers 
cheered  when  "Salman  the 
blasphemer"  was  condemned. 

The  father  of  three  died  in 
Pretoria,  South  Africa,  dur- 
ing a conference  on  his  vision 
of  a new  Islamic  civilisation. 
His  speeches  were  broadcast 
to  more  than  300,000  people. 

Dr  Siddiqui's  associate.  Dr 
Mohammed  Ghyassuadin. 
said:  “He  represented  the  in- 
ternal ethos  of  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world." 

Yaqub  Zaki.  a member  of 
the  Muslim  Parliament,  said: 
“It  is  a comment  on  the  sad 
state  of  the  Muslim  world 
today  that  such  a man  was 
not  at  the  helm  of  a Muslim 
nation  and  had  to  do  his  work 
here  in  exile." 

Yusuf  Islam  said:  “The 
movement  he  left  can  only 
survive  If  it  is  based  on  the 
understanding  of  its  princi- 
ples. He  spoke  truthful  words 
and  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  which  is  said  in  the 
Koran.” 

Dr  Siddiqui  underwent  a 
heart  bypass  operation  last 
June.  He  was  also  an  author 
and  a former  sub-editor  on 
the  Guardian.  He  leaves  a 
with,  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  April  or  May  ? 


If  you’re  50  or  over, 
save  with  Saga 
Home  Insurance 


You  will  know  how  expensive  home  Insurance  can 
be  -particularly  if  your  insurance  company  is  also 
having  to  insure  younger,  less  careful  householders. 
Thankfully,  if  you’re  aged  50  or  over  you  can  benefit 
from  Saga  Home  Insurance  - a superior  household 
insurance  that's  only  available  to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

Because  of  this.  Saga  Home  Insurance  can  offer  you 
genuine  savings  over  other  policies,  while  giving  you 
cover  that  fully  protects  your  home  and  possessions. 
So  if  your  home  insurance  is  due  for  renewal  soon, 
or  if  you  would  simply  like  to  find  out  how  much 
you  could  save  with  Saga  Home  Insurance,  call  us 
today  - free. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable  policy  at  a lower 
price  within  2 months  of  taking  out  Saga  Home 
Insurance,  we'll  refund  you  the  difference. 


’ Exclusively  for  people  aged  50  or 
over. 


■ Cover  is  comprehensive  and  low  cost. 

’ Free  Saga  Assist  service  - 
24  Hour  Domestic  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Legal  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Glazing  Service. 


Save  30%  off  Worldwide  flights. 
Free  pen  with  year  quotation. 


SAGA 


Services  Ltd 


Saga  Services  Lid  would  (ike  to  send  you  Information  about  services 
provided  by  other  Saga  companies  and  may  pass  details  to  these 
companies  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Call  us  today! 

For  your  free  no  obligation  quote 
and  a free  Saga  pen,  simply  call  us 
on  the  number  below.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  on  Saga  Home  Insurance.  f 

0800  414  525  ext.2818 


Lines  open  Monday  to  Friday  9am  - 6pm, 

Saturdays  9am  - 1pm 


AlDernarively.  send  this  coupon  io  us  in  an  envelope  - you  do  not  need  a stamp- 
Saga  Services  Limited.  FREEPOST731.  MkfdelbWfi  Square.  Folkestone.  Kent  CT20  IBR 


Mr  / Mrs  I Miss  Initial: , 


Pleuc  lick  the  type  of  cover  for  which  yen  would  like  j quaunnn: 
Home  Contents  Cover  £| 

Buildings  Cover  p| 


Telephone  No: , 


Date  of  birth: 


Answer  YES  10  l he  following  and  you  could  wive  up  io  IS1? 
on  yoor  CooierHL  premium. 


Occupation: 

.Policy  No.  of  ( j 

Renewal  Date: bedrooms:  1 j 

Type  of  Property: 

Detached  House:  O Semi  - detached  House:  0 

Terraced  House:  0 Detached  Bungalow:  0 

Semi  - detached  Bungalow:  0 Flot/Maisoncnc:  0 

Other.  0 Please  specify: 

Approximately  when  was  it  built  ? 

Pis  1920  0 1920-1943  0 I946-I97V  0 1980-Preaeni  0 


Does  your  home  have  aD  annually 
maintained  burglar  alarm'? 


U a 5-lever  mortise  lock  fitted  to  tbc 
final  eait  door’ 


Vw  0 No  □ 


Semi  - detached  House:  0 
Detached  Bungalow:  0 
Floi/Maisoncne:  0 


Ate  all  other  caicmal  doort  filled  trim 
key -operated  locks  or  bolls? 


Are  secure  key-opemicd  locks  Rued  i0 
all  accessible  windows? 


Ate  you  an  active  member  of 
a Police  Approved  Neighbourhood 
Watch  Scheme? 


Yes  O No  0 


For  insurance  on  listed  buildings,  those  of  non-siumlord 
ccHutnunion.  flaw  and  maisonettes,  or  if  yon  are  the  landlord  of 
me  properly  to  be  insured,  please  telephone  (HUH  414  SOS  tet  2818 
far  your  quote  or  twfc  Ok  bo*  for  fun  her  demils  □ 
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:itors’  leader  lays  down 
on  sex  discrimination 


CbraDvar 

Legal  Corresponds!!* 


THE  MAVERIC1C  presi- 
dent of  the  Lav  Soci- 
ety confirmed  Ills  rep- 
utation as  “the 
deepest  of  reactionaries”, 
when  "he  tried  to  convince  an 
audience  of 300  women  barris- 
ters and  solicitors  that  zealots 
had. made  men  the  _ victims  of 
discrimination. 

Martin  Mears,  who ! 
trounced  the.  society’s  official 
candidate  last  July,  denied  at  , 
a conference  called  Changing  , 
the  Culture  that  women  suf- 1 
fared  any  disadvantages  in  , 
the  legal  profession.  -The  con- . 
ference,  at  the  Law  Society  to 
London  on  Saturday,  was  the  i 
second  in  a series  designed  to 
Identify  and  rectify  problems. 1 
feeing  women. 

Mr  Mears  met  a stony 
silence  as  he  launched  his  lat- 
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China 
firm 
in  row 
with 
palace 


David  Handle 

Westminster  Conaapondnt 

PROBLEMS  over  the  or- 
dering of  royal  china  to 
go  on  sale  to  commemo- 
rate the  opening  to  the  public 
of  Buckingham  Palace  have 
made  a mug  oat  of  one  Brit- 
ain’s smallest  and  finest  bone 
china  manufacturers. 

Brenda  Graves,  owner  of  | 
Sevarg  Pine  Bone  China  in : 
Stoke-on-Trent  Staffordshire, 
mortgaged  her  home  to  pay 
her  workers  after  an  extraor- 
dinary miscalculation  by  the 
palace  on  how  popular,  the 
mugs,  tea  cups  and  saucers 
would  be  with  the  public. 

. A letter  of  protest  has  been 
sent  to  the  Queen,  white  a 
stock  of  £20,000  worth. of  com- 
memorative china  has  been 
left  In  stare  la  Stoke-on-Trent 
pending  a settlement  of  a two- 
year  argument  Even  the  arch 
critic  of  royal  waste  on  the- 
poblic  accounts  select  com- 
mittee, Alan  Williams,  MPfor 
Swansea  West,  .is  trying  to 
help  resolve  the  row. . 

It  began  over  the  initial 
£387,000  order  given  to  Sevarg 
by  Royal  Collection  Enter- 
prises before  the  opening  of 
the  palace  to  pay  for  the  resto- 


e$t  diatribe against;  political 
correctness.  It  was  “a  non- 
sense and  a fiction"  that 
women  suffered  prejudice  in 
the  public  car  quasi  jrablic  sec- 
tor, and  it  was  mem  who  were 
discriminated  against 
The  leader  of  the  70,000  aolio- 

itors  in  England  and  Wales 
castigated  “discrimination 
zealots  who  thrive  an  griev- 
ancesand  heresy  hunting 
use  minorities  as  raw  material 
for  their  wfainge  factories”. 

He  said  the  gap  bettreen-the 
proportion  of  women,  and 
man  asbievingpaiihex^bSp  at 
the  expected  time  — 54 'per 
cent  of  women  and79  per  cent 

of  men  reach  partnership  " — 1 

within  10  to  IS  years  of  qualt  Martha  Mears:  has  ’bitter 
tying  — could  be  largely  ex-  and  dangerous  enemies’ 
plained  by  women's  career 

hreaks  to  raise  families.  . industry”  at- the  society's 

He  had  “bitter  and  atmiwi  conference  last  Octo- 

dangerous  enemies  in  nsdict-  ber.  In  nearly  all  the  circles 
able  places”  when  be  first  at-  in  which  he  mixed,  “ffemi- 
iacked  the  "discrimination  rrism  is  the  orthodoxy,  and  it 
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Job  shares 


All  practising  solicitors 

Moo-..- 70% 

Women 30% 

Practising  solicitors  under  30 

Men 40% 

Women 52% 

Barristers  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1076 

Men .... 89%  . _ 

Women ...  11% 

Barristers  called  to  the  Bar  In 
1995 

Men-.. 56% 

Women, 44% 

OCs 

Mon 94,2% 

Women 35.8% 

is  a bold  heretic  who  chal- 
lenges any  of  its  doctrines”. 

Hardly  a week  went  by 
‘'without  some  new  example 
of  zealotry  and  heresy  hunt- 


ing”, such  as  the  “scandal”  of 
the  14-year-old  girt  who  won  a 
tribunal  case  against  a news- 
agent who  refhsed  her  a paper 
delivery  job  because  it  was 
too  dangerous  for  a girL 
He  wanted  to  confirm  his 
reactionary  reputation  by 
saying  that  male  warders  had 
no  place  in  a female  prison  or 
female  warders  In  a male 
prison.  And  the  "taboo” 
apW  female  sot 

discs,  which  the  Defence  Sec- 
retary, Michael  Portillo,  was 
said  to  be  thinking  of  abolish- 
ing, should  be  reinforced. 

The  Bar's  chairman.  David 
Fenry-Davey  QC,  was  loudly 
applauded  as  be  departed 
from  his  prepared  speech  to 
tell  Mr  Mears:  ”1  believe  there 
o re  problems,  and  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  people  at 
this  conference  is  some  indi- 
cation of  the  reality.** 

Cherie  Booth  QC.  wife  of 
the  Labour  leader  Tony  Blair. 


said  the  question  of  bow  to 
balance  work  and  family  life 
“intimately  concerns  men. 
We  are  talking  about  how  to 
get  a balance  in  oar  lives, 
now  to  fulfil  ourselves 
through  work,  but  not  at  toe 
expense  of  our  families. 

“So  many  men  confine 
themselves  to  a one-dimen- 
sional way  of  life,  dedicated  to 
their  work,  and  miss  out  cm 
their  femilies.  Women  are 
much  store  determined  to 
have  a proper  balance.  If 
women  get  the  balance  right 
they  can  liberate  men.” 

An  Appeal  Court  judge. 
Lord  Justice  Otton.  criticised 
the  male-dominated  judicial 
appointments  system  for  cre- 
ating a “glass  ceiling”  for 
women  on  the  bench.  “Mate 
judges  are  not  comfortable 
with  this.  They  do  recognise 
there  is  an  imbalance  and  un- 
acceptable lack  of  representa- 
tion of  women.” 


- 
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Brenda  Graves  yrtth  some  of  the  china  her  company  made  for  Bncklngham  Palace’s  souvenir  shop 

ration  of  Windsor  Castle  after  [ press  reception.  Desperate  I times  during  the  opening  to  j Buck! 
the  fee  to  1992-'  -ui'.-r.  r.  t,  X j Royal  Collection  officials.  1 daily  restocking.  The  total  asked  hi 


the  Qu^S^Moth§r*s-resI*- 
deuce,'  Cfcshgjce  Borne,  and 
the  dbirafor  "tbe  newiy  <Ss- 
pJayedXtbWi£Jew^Jln  .tins 

Se^^ti»  palace  persisted, 
and  the  first  batriv^vh^seni, 
onlytobe  entirely  snapped  up 
by  the  media  at  a pare-launch 


press  reception.  Desperate ; 
Royal  Collection  officials, 
facedrwith.  opening*  an  empty 
souvenir  shop,  rang  Mrs 
Graves  tor  emergency  orders- 
After  an  order  for  between 
£600,000  and  £700,000  of  stock 
she  had  to  mgage  15  more 
'Stuff  and  &tarf  seven-day 
wmking.  To  do  this  she.  took 
out  a second  mortgage. 

■ Mrs  Gkayas  insists  she  was 
given  a VBpbal  assurance,  by 
the  palace  to  her  request  for 
money  on -top  of  her  quoted 
prices  to  coyer  additional  ex- 
pehses  — pagtlculariy  deUvwr- 
lea  that  moved  from  four 


times  during  the  opening  to 
daily  re-stocking.  The  total 
additional  cost,  mainly 
labour,  came  to  £1881)00.  ■ 

Mrs  Graves  said:  "The 
Royal  Collection  seemed  to , 
have  no  idea  that  fine  bone 
cfbina  has  to  be  individually 
hand  cast  It  is  not  a question 
of  increasing  a production 
line  like  making  Mars  bars." 

Buckingham  Palace  dis- 
putes that  this  verbal  assur- 
ance was  given,  although  Mrs 
Graves  did  write  a letter  to  : 
tiie  palace  in  1995, . which 
mentioned,  tiie  assurances 
said  die  had  received. 


Buckingham  Palace  also 
asked  her  to  hold  back  some 
20,000  items  which  were  not 
required  in  the  last  weds  be- 
cause bad  weather  cut  sales. 
The  next  year,  after  opening 
negotiations  for  173,000  mugs, 
pill  boxes,  cup  and  saucers, 
Buckingham  Palace  switched 
the  order  to  Royal  Grafton, 
one  of  ber  main  subcontrac- 
tors, to  save  £20,000. 

“The  management  of  the 
whole  thing  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lection appeared  completely 
unprofessional,"  she  said. 

Buckingham  Palace  sees  it 
differently.  Michael  Peat,  di- 


THE  Queen  was  forced  to 
I celebrate  her  70th  birth- 
day last  night  in  even 
greater  privacy  than  in- 
tended after  news  of  the 
family’s  outing  to  a restau- 
rant leaked  to  the  press. 

Prince  Edward;  had 


reserved:  a table  at  the 
Hoax  brothers’  Waterside  < 
Inn  on  the  Thames  at  Bray,  I 
Berkshire,  the  only  restau- 
rant outside  London  ao-  { 
corded  three  Michelin  stars 
and  where  dinner  can  cost • 

£100 ahead.  ' V ~ 

But  the  venne  was 
changed  as  journalists  , 
began  gathering.  A private  J 


evening  was  hastily  re- 
arranged- at  Windsor 
Castle. 

.Neither  Prince  Andrew, 
nor  the  Princess  Royal, 
were  present.  Nor  were  the 
estranged  Princess . of 
Wales  or  the  divorcing 
Duchess  of  York  who  are 
understood  not  to  have 
been  Invited. 


Ten  years  ago,  the 
Queen’s  birthday  was- 
marked  by  a musical  gala 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
London,  and  6,000  children, 
clutching  daffodils,  singing 
outside  BncUngfaam  Pai- 
. ace.  Yesterday’s  public  trib- 
utes were,  by  contrast,  low 
key.  Around  2,000  well- 
wishers  gathered  to  see  her 


attend  church  at  Sandring- 
ham on  her  Norfolk  estate 
and  greet  her  as  she  went 
fora  walkabout. 

The  tone  reflected,  per- 
haps, both  the  royal  fam- 
ily’s internal  troubles  and 
the  nation’s  less  certain  at- 
titudes towards  the  monar- 
chy. If  the  omens  in  the 
Sunday  morning  papers 


PHOTOGRAPH;  MARTIN  RiCKETT 

rector  of  finance  of  the  Royal 
Household,  said:  “Royal  Col-, 
lection  Enterprises  Ltd  has  no 
contractual  or  legal  obliga- 
tion to  Sevarg. 

“Mrs  Graves’s  position  is 
certainly  very  distressing  and 
I was  very  sorry  to  hear  about 
her  company's  plight  How- 
ever I am  required  to  con- 
sider the  facts  and  1 am  afraid 
they  do  not  provide  any  basis 
for  a claim.” 

Alan  Williams  said  yester- 
day. “The  palace  may  be  le- 
gally right  to  say  this,  but  I 
believe  they  have  a moral 
duty  to  Mrs  Graves." 


were  anything  to  go  by,  it 
should  have  been  a 

throughly  miserable  day. 
There  was  speculation  that 
the  royal  family’s  coffers 
are  down  to  their  last  £50 
million  while  the  bills  for 
the  royal  divorces  and 
restoration  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle after  the  fire  continue  to 
escalate. 


Book  sales  fall 
despite  price  cut 

BOOK  sales  re  venue  fell  by  6.8  per  cent  In  the  three  months 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Net  Book  Agreement  which  controlled 
prices  maintenance  and  despite  predictions  of  a rise  by  the  big 
publishers,  according  to  figures  released  yesterday  by  the 
Family  Expenditure  Survey.  Spending  on  books  in  the  final 
quarter  of  19S5  was  the  lowest  for  six  years.  Customers  lured 
into  shops  appear  to  have  ended  up  spending  less  than  usuaL 

Ftank  Fishwfck,  director  of  the  trade’s  research  project  on 
tbeeffects  of  the  collapse  of  the  agreement,  admitted  the  trend 
could  not  be  due  to  an  economic  downturn  and  the  National 
Lottery  as  video  and  record  sales  soared.  "More  copies  of  best- 
sellers appear  to  have  been  sold  but  at  the  expense  of  other 
books.  The  net  result  is  that  total  book  sales  were  lower  than 
they  probably  would  have  been  if  the  discounting  had  not 
occurred.  These  are  early  days.  But  the  data  will  make  some 
readers  wonder  whether  the  agreement  should  have  been  cast 
aside  quite  so  hastily.”  — John  Ezord 

BBC  Arabic  service  stopped 

JOURNALISTS  on  toe  BBC’s  Arabic  newsservice  were  sent 
home  on  foil  pay  yesterday  after  the  Saudi-owned  Orbit  Commu- 
nications which  owns  the  satellite  that  transmits  the  service  to 
toe  Middle  East  announced  It  would  no  longer  be  carrying  the 
cbanneL  Its  decision  followed  Saudi  protests  about  coverage  of  an 
application  tor  political  asylum  in  Britain  by  the  Saudi  dissident 
Mohammed  aj-Mas*ari  and  a Panorama  programme  about  the 
affelr  included  allegations  ofhuman  rights  abuses  and  secretly- 
filmed  footage  of  a man  being  executed  by  sword. 

BBC  WorMwlite  Television  will  now  have  talks  with  the  Rome- 
based  Orbit  to  end  the  contract  to  supply  eight  hours  of  news  and 
information  in  Arabic.  The  BBC  first  learned  of  Orbit's  decision 
when  a message  was  broadcast  to  subscribers  at  the  end  of 
yesterday’s  output  • 


Coach  firm  to  get  rail  line 

NATIONAL  Express  is  today  expected  to  be  officially  awarded  the 
next  rail  line  to  be  sold  off— Midland  Main  Line  despite  already 
running  coach  services  on  the  route  from  St  Pancras  station. 
Lopdon.  to  Leeds  via  Leicester.  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Sheffield. 
The  company  which  won  the  Gatwick  Express  franchise  earlier 
this  month  had  been  named  in  advance  as  the  preferred  bidder  for 
Midland  Main  Line  by  the  franchising  director  Roger  Salmon 
because  he wanted  the  Office  ctf  Fair  Trading  to  look  at  the 
competition  aspect 


Cat  link  to  lead  levels 

FURRY pets— particularly  cats — seem  to  slightly  increase  levels 
of  lead  in  children's  blood,  according  to  researchers  at  Bristol 
University  and  the  Thomas  Coram  Institute,  London.  The  blood- 
lead  levels  were  generally  low  and  were  considered  harmless. 

Astudy  of  575  children  aged  over  two  showed  that  blood/lead 
levels  were  higher  in  families  with  dogs  and  cats  compared  with 
those  who  had  nona  They  were  even  more  marked  for  those 
femilies  with  a cat  Researchers  believe  the  animals  carry  lead- 
laden  dust  into  hones  and  pass  it  cm  when  they  are  strdkkL 


Musical  sour  note 

THE  musical  life  of  the  nation  wffi.  be threatened  unless  radical 
action  is  taken  to  protect  music  education,  the  Federation  of 
Music  Services  (TMS),  warned  at  its  launch  in  Oxfordshire 
yesterday.  Budget  cuts  and  the  reorganisation  of  local  govern- 
ment was  forcing  schools  to  “give  music  provision  the  Cinderella 
treatment”.  Young  talent  was  being  lost  and  prestigious  events 
such  as  the  Schools  Prom  concerts  held  each  November  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  could  be  to  jeopardy.  — Stuart  MUior 


SDLP  leader  stays  in  hospital 

SEAMUS  Mahon,  the  d^?uty  leader  crf&emaiidy-Catholic  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party,  is  expected  to  remain  in  St  Tbom- 
as’s  hospital,  central  London,  until  mid-week,  after  feinting  cm  a 
BBC  radio  broadcast  last  week.  The  MP  for  Newry  and  Armagh 
and  deputy  to  John  Hume  will  ntiss  the  two  remaining  days  of 
Gammons  debate  cm  the  biUlbr  elections  In  Northern  Ireland. 


Police  drop  ‘race1  lecturer 

CHRIS  Brand,  the  Edinburgh  utoversffypsyrtootogy  lecturer  who 
claims  that  black  people  are  less  intelligent  than  whites,  is  to  be 
dropped  asa  consultant  psychologist  by  Lothian  and  Borders 
police^  its  deputy  chlafconstable  Graham  Power  said.  Dr  Brand 
whose  book  on  intelligence  was  withdrawn  by  the  publishers  last 
week,  will  not  be  retained  after  he  completes  a contract  to  develop 
a psychometric  test  for  chief  inspectors  seeking  promotion.  — 
Stuart  Millar 


Ecstasy  man  ‘stable’ 

A 20- YEAR-OLD  Liverpool  man  Is  in  a stable  condition  after 
taking  three  tablets  of  ecstasy  at  a nightclub  in  Langton,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Staffordshire,  early  on  Saturday  morning.  A North 
Staffordshire  Royal  Infirmary  spokesman  said  his  condition  was 
not  life-threatening. 
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Yeltsin’s  chance  to  rattle  the  West 


The  Russian  president 
goes  to  China  later 
this  week,  eager  to 
make  friends. 
However  he  fears  a 
proverbial  prick. 

In  this  article, 

David  Hearst 
previews  the  visit 


THEY  used  to  be 
called  “hegemon- 
Ists”.  But  that  was 
in  the  days  when 
Americans  were 
■’imperialists"  and  Israelis 
“expansionists".  Today  the 
Chinese  are  variously 
regarded  as  a “demographic 
threat”  to  Russians  living 
along  the  exposed  2.000  mile 
common  border,  a potentially 

huge  trading  partner,  and  a 
strategic  counter -weight  to 
the  West 

“You  want  it.  but  it  pricks" 
goes  an  old  Russian  proverb 
about  the  desire  to  grasp 
something  that  could  hurt 
you.  China  could  well  provide 
a lucrative  market  for  -Rus- 
sia's high-techology  arms 
sales,  replacing  those  it  has 
lost  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

But  how  far  should  a mili- 
tarily weakened  Russia  go  to 
help  a more  powerful  neigh- 
bour re-arm? 

History  urges  caution.  The' 


so-called  “border  clashes'’  of 
the  late  1960s  were  in  fact 
fierce  fights  between  Russia 
and  Chinese  border  guards. 

One  occurred  on  Pamanskl 


Island  In  the  river  Ussuri.  An 
advance  party  of  Chinese  "in* 
vaded"  the  island,  opening 
fire  on  a group  of  border 
guards  who  had  come  to  ques- 
tion them. 

The  Russians  replied  with  a 
grad  missile  attack  which 
wiped  out  all  the  Chinese  on 
the  island. 

The  scars  of  this  dispute 
are  still  visible.  The  Priraoria 
region  voted  in  1993  for  the 
extreme  nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky,  and  last  Decem- 
ber fix-  the  communist  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov. 

Russian  land  is  measured 
in  inches  when  it  comes  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  na- 
tionalists. who  have  seen  Pri- 
morta  flooded  with  Chinese' 
traders  and  ask  - when  the 
other  120  million  residents 
who  live  Manchuria  are  going 


to  come  across. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  who  flies  to 
Beijing  this  week,  is  only  a 
month  and  a away  from  a 
presidential  election. 

He  wants  to  tie  up  a border 
deal,  but  wiser  counsel  at 
home  demands  that  he  fudge 
the  issue.  Confronted  with 
reports  that  Mr  Yeltsin  in- 
tended to  hand  over  3,700 


marines,  and  the  C-300  solid 
fuel  anti-aircraft  missile.  Rus- 
sia supported  Beijing's  posi- 
tion on  Taiwan  recently, 
which  was  “ highly  appreci- 
ated'1 in  the  Chinese  capital. 

Mr  Yeltsin  wants  to  sell  gas 
and  oil  to  China.  An  agree- 
ment foresees  the  building  of 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  running' 
from  Krasnoyarsk  and  Irkutz 


Russia  can  trade  with  East  and  West 
Eastern  markets  may  even  prove  richer 


acres  of  land  to  the  Chinese, 
the  deputy  foreign  minister, 
Alexander  Panov.  Insisted 
last  week:  "We  are  planning 
wnthlng  of  the  kind." 

Mr  Yeltsin  wants  to  sell 
more  military  hardware  to 
the  Chinese.  Last  year  they 
got  26  Sukhoi  ground  attack 
fighters  and  an  agreement 
was  signed  for  24  more.  China 
Is  also  buying  Russian  sub- 


in eastern  Siberia  through 
China  to  countries  of  foe  Pa- 
cific Basin.  But  again  he  faces 
domestic  problems.  Both  Rus- 
sian regions  are  strongly  anti- 
Yeltsin. 

Even  before  foe  death  of  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  first  radical  demo- 
crat government,  the  Chinese 
way  to  market  reform  was 
trumpeted  as  an  alternative. 
Arkady  Volsky,  a centrist  pol- 


itician. was  its  key  propo- 
nent. Now  that  Mr  Yeltsins 
government  has  changed,  the 
jargon  has  too.  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
call  for  a “socially  oriented 
market  economy’*  echoes  Chi- 
na’s goal  of  a “socialist  mar- 
ket economy". 

In  Russia’s  case,  this  will 
almost  certainly  mean  an  in- 
crease in  protectionist  mea- 
sures, which  might  revive  foe 
fop*  of  free  economic  zones. 

Russia  and  China  have  moot- 
ed a “Blagoveshensk-Hai  He" 
zone. 

But  above  all  these  tactical 
goals  towers- a larger  strategic 
one,  not  Just  for  Mr  Yeltsin 
but  for  any  future  president 

of  Russia.  . _ 

He  may  set  off  with  the 
good  wishes  of  the  07 
countries  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  after  this  weekend's  nu- 
clear summit  in  Moscow,  but 
when  the  Russian  president 
arrives  in  Bering,  he  will  not 
be  the  messenger  boy  of  foe 
West  He  will  be  sending  a 


message  to  the  West 

With  Russia's  western  bor- 
der threatened  by  foe 
sum  of  Nato.  and  Its  southern 
borders  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  aflame  m two 
wars,  it  is  important  for  Rus- 
sia to  have  one  flank  which  ?s 

^^slno-Russian  rapproche- 
ment would  be  foe  clearest 
signal  Russia  could  offer  tne 
West  that  It  has  a choice. 

Russia  remains  a Euro- 

Asian  power,  ft  can  hade 
with  the  Bast  a$  well  as  foe 
West  many  would  say  tne 
markets  in  foe  East  are  poten- 
tially richer.  . ..  . 

The  Russian  president  s 
trip  is  an  important  foreign 
palicy  marker,  no  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  replacement  of 
the  pro-Western  Andrei  Ko- 
zyrev as  foreign  minister, 
with  foe  former  Soviet  hard- 
man  YevgeDy  Primakov.  The 
pendulum  of  Russian  foreign 
policy  is  swinging  eastwards 


Catalans  gain 
wide  powers 


Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid 


SPAIN’S  centre-right 
Popular  Parti'  is  close  to 
forming  a government 
with  foe  backing  of  Catalan 
nationalists,  after  agreeing  to 
grant  sweeping  powers  not 
just  to  Catalonia  but  to  all  the 
regions. 

"We  are  in  touching  dis- 
tance of  an  accord."  the  PP’s 
chief  negotiator.  Rodrigo 
Rato,  said  yesterday  after  n 
meeting  between  the  PP 
leader,  Jose  Maria  Aznar.  and 
the  Catalan  regional  presi- 
dent. Jon.il  Pujol. 

The  Catalans  were  easier. 
Mr  Pujol  said  progress  had 
been  made  but  there  were 
still  points  to  be  settled.  “We 
must  press  on  and  see  if  we 
can  reach  agreement  It  is 
possible  we  may  not." 

But  after  seven  weeks  of 
horse- trading,  few  give  any 
credence  to  Mr  Pujol's  fre- 
quent threat  to  withhold 
support  and  provoke  fresh 
elections. 

The  PP  and  Mr  Pujol's  na- 
tionalist coalition  sliare  com- 
mon ground  on  economic  pol- 
icj'  and  social  issues.  The 
stumbling  block  was  devolu- 
tion. on  which  Mr  Aznar  lias 
given  way.  abandoning  an 
election  pledge  to  halt  region- 
alisation.  There  is  now  little 
doubt  that  he  will  be  con- 
firmed as  prime  minister  in 
an  investiture  vote  before  die 
formal  opening  of  parliament 
on  May  6. 

The  process  has  been  con- 
voluted because  Mr  Aznar 
ran  an  election  campaign 
showing  scam  regard  for  Cat- 
alan sensitivities  after  opin- 
ion polls  convinced  him  he 
was  likely  to  obtain  a full 
majority 


The  election  result  — a 
1 per  cent  PP  advantage  over 
the  Socialists.  **ti  seats  short 
of  a majority  in  foe  3f»0-seat 
parliament  — left  Mr  Aznar 
with  no  alternative  but  to  win 
over  the  Catalans,  whose  16 
seats  gave  them  the  balance 
of  power. 

He  will  also  have  the  sup- 
port of  four  Canary  Island  na- 
tionalist MPs.  close  to  the  PP 
in  ideology  and  background. 

The  PP.  eager  to  take  office, 
has  watched  in  silence  as  Mr 
Aznar  carried  out  a slurp  U- 
turo.  professing  admiration 
for  Catalan  culture  and  tradi- 
tions while  negotiating  con- 
cessions on  tax.  control  over 
the  police  and  prisons,  and 
transport  and  trade  policy. 

Ostensibly,  the  negotiations 
also  required  Mr  Pujol  to 
make  a U-turn  by  switclung 
allegiance  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election  from  Felipe  Gonza- 
lez. the  Socialist  whom  he 
kept  in  power  for  three  years. 

In  fact  Mr  Pujol  relishes  the 
role  of  kingmaker  and  foe  op- 
portunity it  provides  for  him 
to  exact  concessions,  but  some 
of  his  supporters  remain 
unconvinced. 

The  negotiations  have  been 
complicated  because  any  con- 
cessions given  to  Catalonia 
will  almost  certainly  have  to 
be  applied  to  other  regions 
too.  Thus  foe  party  which  had 
promised  to  stop  devolution 
will  in  Tact  be  extending  it. 

The  concessions  offered  in- 
clude doubling  to  30  per  cent 
the  share  of  income  tax  reve- 
nue administered  directly  by 
the  regions. 

In  the  past  few  days  there 
have  been  mutter ings  from 
other  political  forces  that  foe 
concessions  amount  to  an 
underhand  sweeping  reform 
of  the  Spanish  state. 


Abbe  defends 
philosopher 
accused  of 
anti-Semitism 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


FRANCE’S  most  popular 
personality.  Abbe  Pierre, 
has  publicly  backed  the  phi- 
losopher Roger  Garaudy,  aged 
83,  who  will  be  tried  on 
Thursday  for  questioning  offi- 
cial versions  of  the  Holocaust 
Mr  Garaudy  faces  a prison 
sentence-  for  his  latest  book. 
The  Founding  Myth  of  Israeli 
Politics,  published  by  a firm 
that  specialises  in  anti- Jew- 
ish views  of  Hitler’s  crimes. 

The  movement  against  rac- 
ism. MRAP.  started  the  prose- 
cution after  its  leader,  Mou- 
loud  Aounit  said  the  book’s 
arguments  were  twisted  and 
insulted  Jewish  memory  by 
questioning  foe  numbers  who 
died  at  Auschwitz  and  in 
other  concentration  camps. 

’’You  are  one  of  those  men 
who  will  never  cease  to  be  tor- 
mented by  a devouring  hun- 
ger Tor  the  absolute  truth." 
the  priest,  also  83,  said  yester- 
day in  a letter  to  Mr  Garaudy, 
a lifelong  friend. 

The  abbe  said  he  had  his 
own  doubts.  He  had  visited 
Auschwitz  six  months  ago 
and  seen  a plaque  commemo- 
rating 4 million  dead.  This 
had  since  been  changed  to 
I million. 

"When  people  talk  of  Abbe 
Pierre’s  error  in  supporting 
me.  f think  it's  extraordi- 
nary.'* Mr  Garaudy  said. 
"Shouldn’t  we  be  talking 
about  the  error  of  Shimon 
Peres  instead?  We  haven’t 
fired  on  ambulances,  or  killed 
90  people." 

Mr  Garaudy  will  be  de- 
fended in  court  by  Jacques 
Verges,  whose  clients  have  in- 
cluded the  SS  chief  in  Lyons. 
Klaus  Barbie,  and  his  French 
equivalent.  Paul  Touvfer. 


The  ‘unbeatable’  Nokia 
at  an  unbelievable  price ! 


Ceftphones  Direct  is  pleased 
to  bring  you  this  unrepeatable 
bargain. 

The  fabulous,  feature  packed 
Nokia  232.  Past  winner  of  the 
coveted  ’What  Cellphone’  Best 
Consumer  Phone  Award,  achieving 
a maximum  rating  in  every 
performance  category,  including 
value  for  money. 

Simply  phone  us  with  your 
credit  card  details  to  receive  your 
phone  within  4 working  days. 
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A man  repair*  his  house  in  a once  front-line  suburb.  Now  the  windows  will  be  smaller  and  will  not  face  the  mountains  photograph:  danlo  khstanovic 

Sarajevo  builds  on  hopes  for  peace 


The  war  took  its  toll  on  the  Bosnian  capital 
but  has  given  its  residents  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  their  city.  Julian  Borger  reports 
on  afar-reaching  architectural  debate 


WHILE  the  broken 
glass  and  rubble 
are  being  cleared 
from  Sarajevo’s 
streets,  architects  are  ten- 
tatively sketching  plans  for 
the  battered  capital,  in  the 
hope  of  recapturing  some  of 
its  pre-war  charm  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  its  disre- 
pair to  do  away  with  the 
concrete  legacy  of 
socialism. 

Despite  widespread 
doubts  about  bow  long  the 
peace  will  last,  there  is  In- 
creasing pressure  to 
rebuild  quickly  as  soldiers 
return  from  the  front.  The 
streets  and  cafes  are  full  of 
demobilised  fighters  look- 
ing for  jobs  and  homes. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  do- 
nors are  flying  In  with  pro- 
posals for  cheap  building 
estates  and  the  sort  of  gran- 
diose projects  which  were 


once  the  hallmark  of  for- 
mer Yugoslavia’s  commu- 
nist rulers. 

“Sometimes  money 
doesn't  bring  beauty  and 
heritage.  Sometimes  money 
brings  bad  architects,** 
Said  Jamakovic,  head  of  ur- 
ban planning  in  the  city 
council,  said. 

Alda  Mandic-Ealauzo- 
vic’s  architectural  firm  is 
under  pressure  from  Span- 
ish donors  to  help  design  a 
new  Olyxnpic-size  sports 
centre  in  one  of  the  western 
suburbs.  “We  are  trying  to 
fight  therm,  and  argue  that 
it  is  better  to  rebuild  flats 
and  a medical  centre  first,” 
she  said. 

Mrs  Mandic-Kaiauzovic 
and  a group  of  her  col- 
leagues meet  every  Friday 
to  discuss  Sarajevo’s  archi- 
tectural fixture.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  a debate 


that  lasted  throughout  the 
war.  They  called  it  the  art 
of  “warchitecture”. 

Now  the  architects* 
association  is  preparing  for 
the  first  international 
workshop  on  “post-warchl- 
tecture”  In  Munich  next 
month. 

Some  of  the  city’s  prob- 
lems are  urgent.  For  exam- 
ple. almost  all  Sarajevo’s 
trees  were  chopped  down 
for  firewood.  On  the  north- 
ern hills,  deforestation, 
along  with  the  lack  of 
drains,  threatens  to  cause  a 
mudslide  which  could  de- 
stroy thousands  of  shacks 
and  houses  built  without 
planning  permission  in  the 
last  years  of  communism. 

The  city  council  is  carry- 
ing out  an  emergency  tree- 
planting  programme  to 
strengthen  Sarajevo's 
northern  flank. 

But  there  is  also  a far- 
reaching  debate  on  how  the 
city  might  break  free  of  the 
twfn  legacies  of  war  and 
dictatorship.  Many  In  the 
architects'  association  be- 
llevfe  the  city  should  draw 
lessons  from  its  pre-social- 
ist past.  They  say  the  war 


has  taught  them  to  rely  on 
communities  rather  than 
technology. 

“The  people  who  lived  in 
the  big  skyscrapers  had 
great  problems  during  the 
war.  The  lifts  broke  and  the 
water  pumps  stopped  work- 
ing. There  were  no  chim- 
neys for  fires  and  no  store- 
rooms for  wood.”  Mr 
Jamakovic  said- 

Tbe  concrete  housing  es- 
tates in  the  west  of  the  city 
were  reduced  to  squalor  by 
the  war.  The  open  spaces 
between  the  tower  blocks  of 
New  Sarajevo  became  a 
dangerous  wasteland,  with 
no  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments or  mortars. 

At  the  narrow  eastern 
end  of  a tapering  valley,  the 
city's  Ottoman  heart  of 
16th-century  mosques,  nar- 
row streets  and  low,  tiled 
houses  proved  remarkably 
resilient.  Mr  Jamakovic 
attributes  this  to  the  old 
Turkish  building  style,  in 
which  districts,  or  mohalos, 
were  built  around  small 
courtyards  and  fountains. 

Residents  of  the  old  quar- 
ter fetched  food  and  water 
for  each  other  and  put  out 


their  neighbours*  fires. 
Partly  as  a result,  the  sur- 
vival rate  was  significantly 
higher  than  in  the  suburbs. 

Jean-Prancois  Daoalas,  a 
French  urban  planner 
working  in  Sarajevo  for  the 
United  Nations,  believes 
the  mahala  can  be  repro- 
duced, by  building  groups 
of  low  houses,  offices, 
parks  and  sports  facilities 
between  the  concrete 
“cliffs  and  canyons". 

“There  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  now.  Sara- 
jevans can  rebuild  their  ur- 
ban culture,"  Mr  Daonlas 
said. 

When  construction  be- 
gins in  earnest  it  Is  likely  to 
bear  the  mark  of  “warchi- 
tecture".  Most  architects 
say  it  will  be  impossible  to 
shrug  off  their  siege  men- 
tality and  the  fear  that  hos- 
tilities might  start  again. 

"Before  the  war,  we  used 
to  build  houses  with  very 
big  windows  facing  the 
mountains,  where  the 
shells  came  from."  Mr  Ja- 
makovic said.  "Now  we  will 
make  our  windows  smaller, 
and  put  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.” 


Tribunal  may  have  to  turn  to  charities 


Roy  Gutman  in  Washington 


STYMIED  by  Nato's 
refusal  to  take  an  active 
role  in  foe  search  for 
war  criminals  in  Bosnia,  the 
Clinton  administration  has 
begun  canvassing  foreign 
charities  to  take  an  work 
refused  by  foe  military. 

The  plan,  which  seems 
bizarre  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
ployment of  60.000  Nato 
troops,  of  whom  20,000  are 
American,  is  for  a charity  to 
clear  mines  at  mass  graves. 

The  state  department  is 
also  looking  Into  hiring  pri- 
vate firms  to  provide  security 


for  investigators  from  the 
Hague  War  Crimes  Tribunal, 
another  Job  the  military  re- 
fuses to  take  on. 

"We  have  been  ap- 
proached,” said  Svein  Hen- 
rifcsen  of  Norwegian  People’s 
Aid,  a charity  which  conducts 
humanitarian  mine  clearing 
in  post-war  zones  and  already 
planned  to  go  to  Bosnia.  But  it 
would  be  a month  or  two  be- 
fore the  group  was  opera- 
tional, and  It  would  have  to 
prioritise  work. 

The  stand-off  between  Nato 
and  the  tribunal  will  delay  in- 
vestigators, especially  if  the 
cash-strapped  tribunal  must 
pay  for  its  own  security.  • 


The  tribunal  wants  Nato  to 
help  with  investigations  and 
arrest  indicted  war  criminals. 
Nato  says  its  mission  is  to 
separate  the  sides  and  every- 
thing else  is  secondary. 

The  Clinton  administration 
is  split  over  how  to  respond. 
The  state  department  wants 
Nato  to  do  more,  starting  by 
detaining  foe  Bosnian  Serb 
president  Radovan  Karadzic, 
and  General  Ratko  Mladic, 
both  indicted  for  genocide 
and  crimes  against  humanity. 

But  Pentagon  officials  say 
their  arrests  would  lead  to 
recriminations,  creating 
risks  for  Nato  troops. 

A state  department  official 


said  security  at  foe  grave 
sites  was  precarious  and 
there  was  a significant  dan- 
ger of  tampering. 

"We  re  not  going  to  be  get- 
ting into  the  business  of 
guarding  mass  grave  sites  ” 
Major  Jerry  Renne.  a Nato 
spokesman  in  Sarajevo,  told 
Newsday  this  month.  “We 
will  do  other  things,  such  as 
aerial  surveillance.  We  sim- 
ply don’t  have  the  manpower 
to  guard  these  grave  sites." 

But  according  to  the  tribu- 
nal’s acting  director,  Susan- 
nah Sirkin,  Inadequate  secu- 
rity at  the  grave  sites  would 
make  forensic  investigations 
Impossible.  “We  do  not  see 


how  the  Nato  force  can  fail  to 
provide  that  support  given 
the  strong  US  government 
support  for  this  work.” 

Even  Nato’s  aerial  surveil- 
lance has  proved  inadequate. 
It  learned  of  serious  tamper- 
ing at  two  sites  only  from 
news  reports.  — Newsday. 

• The  Bosnian  government 
freed  the  separatist  Serb  Colo- 
nel Aleksa  Krsmanovic  yes- 
terday. two  weeks  after  he 
was  returned  to  its  custody  by 
the  tribunal,  which  found  no 
evidence  on  which  to  indict 
him.  He  was  released  with  10 
other  Serbs  captured  shortly 
before  last  year’s  Dayton 
peace  agreement.  — Reuter. 
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News  in  brief 

Nigeria  detains 
‘subversive’  sultan 

NIGERIA,  announced  a new  sultan  of  Sokcrto.  Muhammed 
Macciao.  yesterday  after  General  Sani  Abacha'smllitary  gw- 
eromeat  sacked  and  detained  his  predecessor:  Aihqji  toraht™ 

DasukL 

The  dramatic  oustmgof  Sultan  DasuM  is  probably  the  most 

v".  "Y:  ifl rant  of  flpn  A h^^ha’c  m*  aV. n xti. : : ■ 1 ■-  * 


avouu  » utiaans  ou  me  iNigenan  establish- 
ment. The  sultanate  is  the  highest  spiritual  authority  for 
Nigeria's  more  than  SO  million  Muslims.  Itbas  also  wielded 
substantial  political  power  within  the  domlnarrtNarthern 
elite. 

The  state  governor,  Colonel  Yakubii  Muazti,  says  Sultan 
Dasiflp  was  retnoved  for  failing  to  respect  “constitutional  au- 
thors and  engaging  in  “subversive  activies”.  Sultan  Daau- 

ki  s son.  Colonel  Sambo  Dasuki,  is  in  esdle  in  the  United  States 
following  Gen  Abacha’s  announcement  that  he  is  wanted  to 
connection  with  an  allied  coud  plot 

Ciilfon  rVnoiilri  in  _<■  i.  . . ..  _ _ 


China  broadcasts  US  beating 

AS  A United  Nations  panel  prepares  to vote  on  a resoluti  on 
condemning  Chinese  human  rights  abuses  tomorrow;  Beijing  has 
stepped  up  a sweepingmedia  counterattack  against  foe  United 
States,  focusing  on  the  videotaped  beating  afMexican  illegal 
taunigrante  by  sheriffs  deputies  m California. 

Chinese  commentators  on  television  news  programmes  and  in 
leading  Communist  Party  newspapers  have  repeatedly  cited  the 
beatings  as  pn  example  of  US  hypocrisy  in  attacking  China's 
human  rights  practices.  An  editorial  in  the  leading  party  news- 
paper, the  People's  Daily,  said:  “Ihe  United  States  labels  itsdf  as 
an  exemplar  ofhuman  rights  and  has  ceamired  some  developing 
countries  for  their  human  rights  ccnditions.  But  this  time  they 
outdid  themselves.  American  police  beat  innocent  people  in  front 
of  a camera's  lens  and  gave  a thorough  demonstration  of  Bar 
talents." 

The  incident  hasheen  featured  in  the  editorial  cartoons  of 
several  newspapers.  The  People’s  Dally  depicted  hehneted  police 
in  military  uniforms  dubbing  a sombrercndad  Mexican  and  a 
black  man.  In  iheftogUah-Ianguage  China  Daily,  afatpoUceman 
was  shown  hdding  a bloody  trunchecHiaxidslte^mgthmnjEh^ 
rolled  paper  megaph one 

Angeles  Times,  Beijing.  - 


Thai  mother  killed  in  ritual 

AN  EXORCIST  beat  a mother  of  two  to'death  after  she  xfefosecl  to. 
payabinfiarrltualisticlteatto^Thailairi’s  Nation  newspaper 
repOTted.  yesterday. • * 

Sommai  ChaipanyH,  aged  38,  dfedfromztotelistic  beatings  to 
her  head  and  genitals  wifoa  dried  stingray  tall,  the  paper  said. 

Sbehad  atflret  agreed  to  the  beatings,  which  her  family 
suggested  as  a way  to  gat  rid  of  evil  spirits.  But  she  later  fled  to 
escape  them  and  refused  to  pay  a£100  fee. 

The  female  shaman  then  allegedly  abducted  her  and  continued 
the  ritual  until  Chaipanya  died. 

Police  arrested  Tip  Doogsaengkaew.  aged  57.  in  Udan  Tbani 
and  charged  her  with  murder.  — AP,  Bangkok, 


Burundi  villagers  slaughtered 

ARMED  gunmen  Wiled  20  villagers,  many  of  them  women  and 
children,  and  set  several  homes  on  fire  in  southern  Burundi,  foe 
country’s  radio  said  yesterday . 

- The  attack  in  Rutovucommuite  in  Bururl  province  occurred  on 
Friday  night  said  the  broadcast,  whit*  was  monitored  in  Kenya. 

The  radio  report  did  not  identify  the  raiders.  But  extremist 
Hutus  have  stepped  up  attacks  in  southern  Burundi  in  recent 
months.  — AP,  Nairobi 


PEACEKEEPERS took  control  of  central  Monrovia - - 
yesterday  as  a ceasefire  agreement  came  into  effect  inthe 
Liberian  capital  after  two  weeks  of  fighting  between  rival 
militias.  Members  of  the  West  African  peacekeeping  force, 
Ecomog.  fanned  out  in  the  city  centre  and  around  the. 
Barclay  Training  Centre  barracks,  trying  to  persuade 
rival  militiamen  to  withdraw  JQrom  the  frontline  (above). 
Edward  Solo,  the  seoretaiy-^eneral  of  the  Ulimo-J  faction, 
said  the  militia  would  withdraw  to  its  base  In 
Tubmanburg.  ■ - 

Ecomog  sai d It  had  secured  the  retease  of  127  people— 
including  71  foreigners — from  the  barracks,  where 


More  than  200 people  have  now  been  freed  from  the 
barracks. 

Families  with  bundles  emerged,  hoping  to  find  food  and 
clean  water  and  return  to  their  homes.  Generators 
hummed  as  businessmen  began  clearing  up  their  looted 
shops.  Scores  ofbodies,  half-eaten  by  dogs  and  birds,  lay 1 
unclaimed  on  the  streets. — Reuter,  Monrovia. 


Sri  Lanka  pounds  Tigers 

SRI  LANKANforcespounded  Tamil  Tiger  guerriBas  from  the  air, 

land  and  as  thousands  rf  troops  pushed  deeper  into  the  rebds 
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Police  uncover  Hamas  fiplot  to  kill  Arafat9  • Syria  watches  failure  of  military  might 


1 ' -a-  *'S 


rla*S  failed  banks.  Until  he  was  appointed  <m  ite^jn  i Qgpr  hft 
choired  the  Nigerian  subsidiary  of  the  foiled  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International  and  was  sharply  criticised  in  a US 
congressional  report  on  the  BCCL 
AP  anonymous  document  Circulating  in  tha  Nigerian  ropHal, 
Abu&accuses  Sultan  Dasukiaf  plotting  with  Saudi  Arabian.  1 

authorities  to  disrupt  Nigerian  Muslims  making  the  hni/'  to 
Mecca.  Last  month  the  Saudis  banned  Nigerian  pilgrims,  say-  * 
mg  they  did  not  want  to  risk  the  spread  of  meningitis.  i 

Last  week  Gen  Abacha  sacked  16  senior  army  officers  in  what 
Western  diplomats  interpreted  as  a tenrotnirag^iflate  Mu  i 


Diplomats  linked  to  child  sex 

AUSTRALIA  has  launched  an  independent  investigation  into 
accusations  that  Australian  diplomats  in  Asia  have  used  aid 
money  to  buy  access  to  orphans  for  childsex. 

The  foreign  minister,  Alexander  Downer,  announced  the  in- 
quiry yesterday  during  an  official  vistt  to  Thailand's  capital, 
Bangkok,  after  Sydney's  Sun-Herald  newspaper  reported  the 
allegations. 

The  newspaper  said  at  least  nine  Australian  embassies  were 
involved. 

The  latest  Claims  follow  recent  investigations  into  the  activities 
of  several  envoys.  One  former  senior  cttpkunatbas  been  charged 
for  paedophile  activities  and  Is  due  to  appear  in  court  in  Australia 
later  this  month.  Another  two  are  under  investigationfar  similar 
offences. 

“We  are  going  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  behaviour  quite  ruth- 
lessly," Mr  Downer  said.  ‘T  am  not  ha  ving  Australian  diplomats’ 
reputations  smeared  if  their  reputations  do  not  deserve  to  be 
smeared."  — AP,  Sydney. 


^TTaearaiy,  advancing  on  four  fronts,  may  try  tatrap  rebels  by 


■nwipskflled  at  least  30  TamilTigef  rebdson 


SIX  members  of  the  Is- 
lamic militant  group 
Hamas,  arrested  by  Pales- 
tinian police  who  suspected 
them  of  plotting  to  assassi- 
nate Yasser  Arafat,  chair- 
man of  the  PLO,  talk  to 
reporters  (above)  at  a press 


conference  in  Gaza  City 
yesterday.  Said  Ghazali  in , 
Gaza  City  writes. 

The  attack  was  to  take 
place  during  a scheduled 
visit  by  Mr  Arafat  to  a eem-  j 
etery  in  Gaza  City  on  April 
28,  Colonel  Tawfiq  Jaber,  j 


head  of  Palestinian  intelli- 
gence in  southern  Gaza, 
said. 

“Two  explosive  parcels 
and  two  mines  were  pre- , 
pared,"  he  said  at  the  press 
conference  where  he  pre- 
sented six  of  the  seven 


Hamas  members  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  plot. 

He  said  two  of  the  men 
had  been  co-operating  with 
police  and  had  exposed  16 
underground  Hamas  cells. 

This  had  led  to  an  undis- 
closed number  of  arrests 


and  the  prevention  of  six 
suicide  bombings  in  Israel. 

Be  said  the  two  would  be 
released. 

One  of  the  arrested  men, 
identified  only  as  Motaz, 
said  he  was  asked  three 
months  ago  by  Ziad 


Qishawi,  a Jordan-based 
Hamas  activist,  to  kill  Mr 
Arafat.  Motaz  said  his  col- 
leagues debated  the  idea 
and  eventually  rejected  it 
and  turned  themselves 
in.  — AP. 

PHOTOGRAPH.  AC6L  HANA 


Diplomatic  efforts  show 
some  hope  in  Lebanon 


Tables  turning 
against  Israel 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem, 
PavMSkithBohit 
and  agendas  in  Cairo 


FOUR  days,  of  intensive 
diplomatic  effort  bad 
foiled  last  night  to  pro- 
duce a - ceasefire  in 
Lebanon.  But  as  five  foreign 
ministers,  including  the 
United  States  secretary  of 
state  Warren  Christopher, 
continued  to  shuttle  between 
Damascus,  Beirut  and  Jerusa- 
lem, there  was  some  sign  of  a 
scaling  down  of  toe  ugly,  if 
lopsided,  military  contest  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Hizbul- 
lah guerrillas, 

Israel  mounted  three  air 
raids  on  the  Tyre  district  of 
south  Lebanon,  while  artil- 
lery units  maintained  a 
steady  fire  on  suspected  Hiz- 
bullah positions. 

Tba  guarmias,  meanwhile, 
fired  an  estimated  20  'Katyu- 
sha rockets  into  northern  Is- 
rael, compared  to  about  100 
the  day  before. 

Yet  even  as  the  main  con- 
frontation eased,  there  was  a 


[sinister  new  intervention: 

I threats  by  other  Islamist 
groups  to  kidnap  US  citizens.. 

In  Cairo,  The  Vanguards  of 
Conquest  threatened  to  attack 
Americans  and  Israelis 
around  the  world  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  military  offensive 
j in  Lebanon. 

The  statement  was  foxed  to 
a Western  news  agency  In 
Cairo.  There  was  no  way  of 
independently  verifying  the 
| communique,  but  tt  followed 
toe  format  of  earlier  state- 
ments from  the  group. 

Also  yesterday,- a leader  of 
Egypt’s  militant  al-Gamaa  al- 
ls lam  iy  a (Islamic  Group) 
threatened  to  kidnap  Ameri- 
i cans  to  force  the  US  govern- 
ment to  free  Sheikh  Omar 
Abdei-Rahman. 

The  French  foreign  minis- 
ter, Hervg  de  Charette.  who 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  ne- 
gotiations since  the  start  of  toe 
crisis,  said  In  Damascus  after 
meeting  his  Iranian  counter- 
part AH  Akbar  Velayatk  "We 
expect  tha  Iranian  government 
to  contribute  in  a decisive 
foshioo  to  a ceasefire". 


Far  his  part  Mr  Christo- 
pher did  not  acknowledge 
that  Iran  had  a part  to  play  in 
Lebanon.  He  said  President 
Hafez  ai-Assad  of  Syria 
wanted  a “reaffirmation"  of 
the  US-brokered  understand- 
ings that  ended  toe  last  big 
flare-up  in  July  1993. 

“1  think  he  is  in  agreement 
that  it  should  be  in  writing 
this  time.”  he  said.  He  did  not 
touch  on  the  point  that  such  a 
reaffirmation  is  what  Hizbul- 
lah wants  too. 

Sheikh  Hassan  NasraUah, 
secretary-general  of  Hizbul- 
lah, said  to  Damascus  that  the 
1993  understandings  had  to  be 
reinforced- 

He  said  Hizbullah  would 
stop  firing  rockets  into  north- 
ern Israel  if  there  were 
stricter  rules  against  Israeli 
attacks  on  civilians  in  Leba- 
non. He  also  demanded  "real 
guarantees"  against  Israeli 
air  raids  on  Beirut’s  southern 
suburbs. 

But  he  added  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  cur 
tatting  Hizbullah’s  right  to 
attack  Israeli  soldiers  on  Leb- 


anese soil  “So  long  as  there  is 
occupation,  there  is  resis- 
tance," he  said. 

Despite  his  to  produce  any 
concrete  result  Mr  Christo- 
pher remained  guardedly  op- 
timistic. as  he  has  been  since 
the  fighting  brought  on  a cri- 
sis on  Thursday,  when  Israeli 
shells  killed  102  Lebanese 
refugees  sheltering  in  a 
United  Nations  base. 

“The  negotiations  are  going 
to  be  very  difficult  There  are 
some  tough  issues  remain- 
ing," he  told  toe  US  television 
network  ABC.  “But  I feel  con- 
fident that  we  will  ultimately 
achieve  our  goals.” 

He  was  speaking  after  talks 
with  Shimon  Peres,  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minister,  who 
also  suggested  that  it  would 
take  some  time  — “hopefully 
some  days"  — to  arrange  a 
truce.  • 

Mr  Peres  has  emphatically 
rejected  a unilateral  Israeli 
ceasefire,  and  insists  that  he 
will  call  off  toe  land,  sea,  and 
air  bombardment  of  Lebanon  I 
only  if  Hizbullah  ends  its  Ka- 
tyusha bombardment  < 


Tel  Aviv’s  offensive 
has  failed  on  three 
fronts,  David  Hirst 
in  Beirut  writes. 


I HERE  was  no  way.  said 

I the  Damascus  press  yes- 

I terday,  that  Syria  would 
be  a ‘'gendarme”  for  Israel  in 
its  occupation  of  South 
Lebanon. 

President  Hafez  al- Assad 
was  undoubtedly  a target  of  Is- 
rael’s Grapes  of  Wrath  cam- 
paign against  his  Hizbullah 
proteges.  Judging  by  his  state- 
controlled  media,  he  believes 
he  has  turned  toe  tables. 

At  the  start  qT  the  campaign, 
Israel  made  it  dear  that  it  ex- 
pected Prsident  Assad  to  rat- 
ify. and  help  enforce,  its  ex- 
pected outcome  — the 
neutralisation  erf  Hizbullah. 

Mr  Assad  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  ratify  toe  outcome,  pro- 
vided it  is  he,  more  than  they, 
who  dictates  what  it  will  be. 

EssentiaUy,  he  wants  a 
return  to  the  US-brokered 
understandings  that  ended 
the  last  big  flare-up  in  July 
1993.  That  is  what  Hizbullah 
wants  too,  for  It  enshrines  its 
right  to  resistance  in  the  form 
of  attacking  Israeli  soldiers  in 
occupied  Lebanon. 

Seen  from  here.  Grapes  of 
Wrath  is  a military,  political, 
and  moral  failure. 

Israel  greatly  under-esti- 
mated the  number  of  Katyu- 
sha missiles  in  Hizbullah's 
possession  and  its  own  ability 
to  strike  at  Katyusha  depots 
and  disrupt  supplies. 

Israel's  political  failure  lies 
in  its  mistaken  assumption 
that  toe  more  pain  it  inflicted 
on  Lebanon's  civilians,  econo- 
my, and  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion. the  more  Lebanon  and  i 
the  Lebanese  would  turn  ! 
against  Hizbullah  and  en- 
dorse its  demand  for  an  end  to 
their  resistance. 

But  on  toe  whole,  Lebanon 
has  never  been  so  at  one  with 
itself  in  adversity  as  it  has 


Desperate  relatives  scour  hospitals 


Moholas  Qofdbarg  biSIdon 


Jk  - HMED  DIB’S  6-year- 
ZA  old  son  had  his  leg  am- 
i lputated  and  surgery 
performed  on  his  stomach 
cm  Friday,  but  Mr  Dib  could 
not  be  with  him. 

Mr  Bib’s  wife  died  in  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  refn- 
j gee-filled  United  Nations 
base  in  Qana.  Lebanon,  on 
Thursday.  His  three  other 
I I’JHitUnpri  are  missing;  prob- 
ably dead.  Until  he  is  sore, 
he  will  not  stop  looking. 

I He  had  15  hospitals  to 
check  in  Si  don,  and  others 
in  the  surrounding  vii- 
[ lages.  Then  there  are  hospi- 


tals in  Tyre,  Nlkoura  and 
Beirut. 

That  left  little  Moham- 
med lying  in  bis  bed  alone, 
without  a leg,  braised  from 
shrapnel  from  head  to  toe 
and  covered  in  bandages 
and  tubes.  His  aunt  was 
with  him  some  of  the  time. 
He  asked  for  an  occasional 
fizzy  drink,  but  otherwise 
lay  quietly.  The  doctors  ex- 
amined him,  but  a quick 
walk  down  the  hospital  cor-  j 
ridors  showed  that  he  was 
not  their  top  priority. 

Hundreds  of  \ 

people  are  searching  franti- 
cally for  their  relatives. . 
People  have  crowded  into  1 
corridors,  waiting  for  in-  i 


formation,  offering  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of 
missing  relatives. 

The  task  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
ties are  unable  to  identify 
many  of  the  bodies  and  pa- 
tients in  the  hospitals,  and 
they  are  being  distin- 
guished only  by  numbers. 

At  Hammond  hospital,  rel- 
atives blocked  the  path  of  an 
incoming  ambulance  and 
nearly  rioted  as  they  tried  to 
find  out  who  was  inside. 

“1  looked  in  every  hospi- 
tal in  Tyre  and  Si  don.”  said 
Shank!  Batons,  aged  45,  a 
tobacco  farmer  whose  wife, 
and  five  of  bis  children,  are 
missing  and  whose  son  Has- 


san, aged  11,  is  in  Ham- 
mond hospital  with  shrap- 
nel lodged  in  his  brain.  “I 
asked  by  name,  and  I de- 
scribed my  children,  but  I 
haven’t  found  them." 

Abbas  NasraUah,  a car- 
penter aged  31  who  was  in- 
terviewed 15  minutes  after 
having  his  leg  amputated, 
remembers  the  glass  shat- 
tering and  the  shells  com- 
ing in  one  after  another. 

“I  remember  a gay  turn- 
ing to  me  and  saying,  ‘Why 
are  they  shooting  at  ns?  X 
want  to  take  a Kalashnikov 
and  go  out  to  fight  them’,” 
he  said.  “That  man  was  the 
first  to  get  hit.  He  was  blown 
to  pieces.”  — Newsday. 


Child  care  report  backs  working  mums 


by  surprise. 


resistance  has  not  been  heavy.  ThCT'arehmwss 

arms,  mortars  and  machine-guns.  — Feuter.  i 


uswith  small 


Jonathan  FraMflmd 
InWaaWngton 

Babies  placed  in  child 
care  do  not  feel  a 
weaker  connection  to 
their  mothers  than  those 
wbose  mums  stay  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  a study  published, 
in  the  US. 

Touching  on  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  questions  in 
the  battle  tor  sexual  equality. 

the  government-backed  sur- 
vey rejects  claims  that  plac- 
ing babies  in  toe  care  of  those 
other  than  their  parents  is . 
bad  for  them. 

R says  that  women  who-, 
work  outside  the  home  do  not 
risk  their  children's  well- 
being; and  that  infants  cared . 
for. by  others  have  relation- 
ships with  their  mothers  as 
secure  as  those  with  a mother  ■ 
always  at  home.  1 


Half  toe  American  women 
with  children  aged  under  one 
year  now  work  outside  the 
home. 

Presenting  their  findings  to 
a conference  on  infant  studies 
in  Rhode  Island  at  the  week- 
end, the  National  Institute  of 
fthfid  Health' and  Human  De-  - 
velopment  declared  that  there 
was  no  inherent  link  between 
maternal  attachment  and  day 
care. 

.Even  the  type  of  care  and 
the  age  the  child  enters  it 
were  irrelevant 

The  crucial  factor  was  the 
degree  of  sensitivity  dis- 
played by  a mother  when  she 
was  with  her  child. 

“If  the  quality  of  interac- 
tion with  toe  mother  Is  sensi- 
tive, then  the  child  is  likely  to 
develop  a secure  relationship 
with  her,"  said ' researcher 
Deborah  Lowe  VandelL 

The  institute's  findings  go 


to  the  heart  of  an  endurtngly  i 
bitter  debate.  Conservatives  I 
have  argued  that  the  children 
Of  working  mothers  feel  alien- 
ated from  them  and  develop 
behavioural  problems  later. 

Feminists  have  dismissed 
such  claims  as  attempts  to 
prevent  the  advance  of 
women  in  the  workplace. 

The  study  measured  mater- 
nal attachment  by  watching 
the  reaction  of  children 
placed  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings with  an  unfamiliar 
adult,  and  seeing  if  toe  return 
of  them  mothers  calmed  them. 
Babies  who  were  reassured 
were  judged  to  have  a healthy 
mother-cluM  bond. 

Researchers  also  found  that 
boys  were  more  needy  than 
girls.  Beys  who  spent  more 
than  30  hours  a week  in  child 
care  were  more  likely  to  be 
insecurely  attached. 

Girls  showed  no  such  prob- 


lem. They  exhibited  difficul- 
ties if  they  spent  less  than  10 
hours  a week  in  child  care. 

"Girls  who  are  home  with 
mothers  extensively  may  be- 
come almost  too  close  and  en- 
meshed," said  Dr  Jay  Belsky, 
one  of  the  report's  authors. 


The  study  found  that  the 
best  form  of  child  care  was  in 
small  groups  with  a high 
ratio  of  adults  to  children. 
Child-care  centres  rated 
worst,  and  care  by  fathers, 
relatives  or  a nanny  in  the 
home  came  out  best. 


since  Grapes  of  Wrath  began. 

With  its  continuing  salvos. 
Hizbullah  is  quenching  a 
thirst  for  revenge  among  the 
campaign's  main  victims,  the 
Shi'ites. 

Among  communities  for 
which  Islamic  fundamentalism 
is  normally  anathema  there  is 
sympathy  for  the  resistance. 
Last  week  Christian  Beirut, 
which  in  1982  hosted  the  Is- 
raeli army,  staged  a rally  in 
support.  One  Christian 
speaker  urged  Hizbullah  to 
rename  the  movement  the  Leb- 
anese Resistance. 

To  these  Israeli  failures 
was  added  last  week  the  inter- 
national public  relations  di- 
saster of  toe  shelling  of  toe 
UN  refugee  camp  at  Qana. 

It  created  a new  and  ad- 
verse moral  balance  of  power 
to  which  toe  US  could  not  but 
pay  heed.  Having  given  Israel 
the  green  light  to  break  Hiz- 
bullah, the  US  reverted  to 
urging  "restraint". 

The  only  way  Israel  can 
now  hope  to  achieve  Grapes 
erf  Wrath’s  aims  is  to  escalate 
the  campaign  for  beyond  toe 
point  ever  intended.  Since  its 
prime  minister.  Shimon 
Peres,  has  ruled  out  a ground 
Offensive,  there  are  only  two 
ways  it  could  do  that 

One  would  be  to  inflict  even 
greater  pain  on  the  Lebanese 
I state  and  people.  The  other 
would  be  to  turn  on  Syrian 
troops  in  Lebanon. 

The  effectiveness  of  the 
first  course  is  doubtful  and 
would  stretch  international 
relations  even  further.  And 
despite  its  military  superior- 
ity, Israel  is  clearly  not  ret 
ready  to  follow  the  second. 
That  would  risk  an  all-out 
showdown  with  Syria  and 
wreak  havoc  cm  Pax  Ameri- 
cana in  the  Middle  East. 

So,  once  again,  US  diplo- 
macy is  rushing  to  rescue  Is- 
rael from  the  consequences  of 
military  action  which  US  di- 
plomacy at  first  encouraged. 
And,  once-  again,  Mr  Assad 
looks  like  benefiting  from 
something  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a victim. 


VOTE 

SARAH  OLOWE 

forDqmty  Ceaerd  Setntay, 
Moke  me  MW  a Model  of 
best  practice  and  the  respected 
rake  of  arga^sed  joaniaSsm. 
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‘He  thinks  he’s  immortal. 
He  isn’t  thinking  about 
succession  any  more  than 
Charles  de  Gaulle  or 
Winston  Churchill  did.’ 
Rupert  Murdoch 
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Howard’s  way 
cuts  prison  TV 

But  hardly  the  way  to  curb  riots 

THE  SON  will  be  ecstatic.  The  hardline,  no-nonsense 
Michael  Howard  is  withdrawing  television  sets  from 
prison  cells.  Good  old  Howard.  British  criminals  have 
bad  it  too  soft  for  too  long.  It  is  time  the  nanny  state 
stopped  such  namby-pambying.  What  thugs  sent  to 
prison  need  is  an  old-fashioned  dose  of  austerity  and 
hard  discipline.  That  would  make  sure  they  didn't 
repeat  their  crimes  on  release.  But  would  it?  Indeed, 
will  withdrawing  TVs  improve  prison  security?  Ask  Sir 
John  Learmont  the  tough  army  general  invited  by 
Michael  Howard  to  review  security  after  escapes  from 
Parkhurst  and  Whitemoor.  His  250-page  report  last  year 
included  a long  list  of  ways  in  which  security  could  be 
tightened.  One  involved  extending  the  use  of  TVs  in 
cells,  currently  restricted  to  20  prisons.  The  reason  was 
simple:  TV  reduces  tensions,  leaves  prisoners  with  less 
time  to  dwell  on  grievances,  frees  prison  staff  for  more 
constructive  tasks  than  patrolling  landings  Michael 
Howard  knows  this  but  prefers  to  maintain  a tough 
image  rather  than  pursue  a realistic  policy. 

Even  the  Sun  might  be  concerned  by  other  cuts:  a 
2,800  reduction  in  officers,  roof  and  cell  strengthening  at 
14  prisons  being  dropped,  a 40  per  cent  reduction  in 
simple  security  schemes.  The  cuts  are  part  of  a 13  per 
cent  reduction  to  prison  running  costs  over  the  next 
three  years  and  a GO  per  cent  cut  in  capital  spending.  All 
this  against  a background  of  record  inmate  numbers  — 
up  by  13,000  in  two  years  — plus  even  bigger  increases 
if  Howard’s  new  sentencing  proposals  are  implemented. 
Home  Office  documents  leaked  to  the  Guardian  advise 
the  Home  Secretary:  “You  will  not  want  to  be  drawn 
into  speculation  about  the  size  of  education  cuts.'' 
Indeed  not  About  60  per  cent  of  prisons  are  planning 
cuts.  Officials  concede  that  classes  can  be  crucial  to 
rehabilitation  prospects  and  hope  numeracy  and  liter- 
acy will  be  protected  but  note  that  “some  classes  may 
have  few  prisoners  and  are  costly  to  run".  The  defence 
is  already  being  prepared:  reduction  in  education 
“should  not  be  seen  in  isolation".  It  is  “right  that 
everything  should  be  reviewed". 

Five  years  on  from  the  Woolf  Report,  prison  reform 
has  turned  full  circle.  Then  prisons  seemed  on  the  brink 
of  a breakthrough.  Hie  report  into  the  1990  riots 
produced  in  the  words  of  the  then  Home  Secretary, 
Kenneth  Baker,  "a  blueprint  for  a humane  and  riot-free 
prison  system  — the  greatest  step  forward  in  penal 
policy  this  century".  Michael  Howard’s  predecessors 
were  committed  to  a better  system.  They  built  21  new 
prisons  with  11,000  new  places  and  provided  another 
7,500  with  extensions  and  improvements.  Overcrowding 
was  cut,  slopping-out  ended,  and  more  inmates  involved 
in  Woolfs  “active  regime”.  Now  the  system  is  going 
into  reverse  with  more  overcrowding,  more  time  to  be 
spent  in  cells,  less  education  — even  the  new  prisoners’ 
complaints  system  is  under  review.  Now  the  only 
people  being  recruited  are  accountants:  80  far  better 
financial  control.  Perhaps  they  should  be  reminded  why 
Woolf  was  set  up:  20  prisons  suffering  riots  in  a single 
year.  Just  one  of  them  — - Strange  ways  — cost  £60 
million  to  rebuild  plus  £20  million  for  the  police  cells 
providing  alternative  accommodation.  Michael  Howard 
is  not  as  clever  as  the  Sun  thinks. 


Papering  the  holes 

Nuclear  problems  must  be  cured  at  root 

HAVE  WE  stepped  back  from  the  nuclear  precipice? 
The  summit  talks  in  Moscow  barely  grappled  with  the 
real  issues  in  spite  of  Bill  Clinton’s  complacent  claim. 
The  Ukraine  has  finally  agreed  to  confirm  the  closure  of 
Chernobyl  by  the  year  2000  — though  there  may  be 
more  haggling  over  the  price.  But  for  all  the  talk  of 
highest  priorities  and  shared  objectives,  nothing  was 
done  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a second  Chernobyl 
elsewhere.  Instead  of  a vigorous  international  pro- 
gramme backed  by  compensation,  this  was  left  to 
“national  efforts"  and  "peer  review’*.  Upgrading  rather 
than  closing  is  the  easy  path  to  agreement  — and 
perhaps  to  another  disaster.  Discussion  of  nuclear  and 
fissile  materials  security  was  even  more  perftinctory, 
out  of  deference  to  the  election  candidate  whom  the 
West  pretends  not  to  support.  Boris  Yeltsin's  chances 
would  indeed  be  prejudiced  if  opponents  could  accuse 
him  of  discussing  Russia's  "military  secrets”. 

Russian  critics  have  a point  this  is  not  solely  a 
former  Soviet  Union  problem.  The  US  has  its  own 
concerns  about  the  task  of  "maintaining  high  confi- 
dence in  an  ageing  stockpile”.  As  Pugwash's  founder 
Professor  Joseph  Rotblat  has  urged,  any  serious  inter- 
national effort  must  tackle  the  root  question:  how  to 
eliminate  the  nuclear  weapons  which  create  the  fissile 
stocks. 

A comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  (CTBT)  to  which 
Russia  formally  assented  in  Moscow,  is  a step  forward. 
Yet  this  has  been  left  on  the  agenda  for  so  long  that  it 
may  now  be  frustrated  by  India  and  other  nuclear- 
threshhold  countries.  Even  if  it  can  be  achieved,  it  is 
not  the  passport  to  a non-nuclear  world.  The  nuclear 
powers  have  been  constrained  to  commit  themselves  — 
in  last  year's  renewal  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  — 
to  the  long-term  goal  of  complete  elimination.  But  as  a 
new  report  from  the  British  American  Security  Infor- 
mation Council  shows,  they  are  busy  devising  new 
nuclear  doctrines  and  weapons  systems. 

For  the  farmer  or  child  who  stumbles  across  one  of 
the  millions  of  land-mines  sown  by  recent  wars,  the 
little  bang  is  just  as  devastating  as  the  big  one.  The 
Geneva  talks  on  the  UN  Inhumane  Weapons  Conven- 
tion starting  today  must  also  decide  whether  to  tinker 
with  the  problem  or  tackle  the  root  cause.  No  one 
pretends  that  de-mining  the  world  would  be  any  easier 
than  de-nuclearising  it  Yet  opposition  is  weakening  as 
the  tragic  consequences  of  landmines  have  become 
more  visible.  Australia  and  Germany  have  now  joined 
liT  other  states  In  favour  of  a global  ban.  Senior  US 
generals,  past  and  present,  are  agonising  over  the  issue. 
Britain  is  increasingly  isolated  in  claiming  that  mines 
are  legitimate  weapons  of  war  and  may,  as  reported 
today,  feels  obliged  to  fall  into  step  with  its  Nato  allies. 

A ban  on  landmines,  if  achieved,  will  be  a rare 
victory-  No  doubt  it  has  "helped”  that  26,000  people  are 
killed  or  injured  by  mines  each  year  around  the  world 
— and.  crucially,  that  a tiny  number  of  them  have  been 
US  soldiers  in  Bosnia.  Chernobyl  "helped”  too  (though 
not  vet  enough).  But  disaster-led  disarmament  is  a 
miserable  way  to  proceed:  do  wo  haw  to  wait  for 
something  far  worst*  before  vvc  run  bin  tlu-  bomb? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


New  law,  new 
man,  new  town 

AS  a sufferer  of  Fried  erich's 
Ataxia,  a crippling  disease 
to  the  nervous  system.  I have 
experienced  the  positive  me- 
dicinal effects  of  cannabis 
over  10  years  (Why  m fight 
for  hemp,  April  17).  The 
tremors  in  my  head,  neck  and 
eyes  are  considerably 
reduced.  My  speech,  which 
under  normal  circumstances 
is  badly  slurred,  becomes 
more  fluent  and  recognisable. 
These  positive  symptoms  are 
compounded  by  the  general 
feeling  of  relaxation  which  the 
substance  enhances. 

The  positive  effects  of  can- 
nabis use  by  neurological  pa- 
tients have  long  been  recog- 
nised, yet  the  Government 
refuses  to  act.  Cannabis 
should  be  immediately  made 
available  to  all  adults  suffer- 
ing from  neurological  de- 
seases;  the  choice  to  use  or  not 
to  use  should  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  individual. 

Mark  Dower. 

402  Parkside  House. 

Malvern  Road, 

Southsea  P05  2LD. 

ROS  Coward  (Make  the 
lather  figure.  April  12) 
failed  to  say  that,  in  the  article 
of  mine  she  quoted.  I argued 
that  fathers  are  far  from 
redundant,  and  what  they  are 
for  is  roughly  the  same  pur- 
pose as  any  good -enough 
mother.  We  have  125.000 
single-parent  fathers  in  Bri- 
tian;  we  have  men  who  have 
become  house  husbands;  we 
have  men  who  are  changing 
their  priorities.  Some  femi- 
nists — and  I'm  not  sure  we’re 
as  scarce  as  Coward  implies  — 
see  these  men  as  allies. 
Yvonne  Roberts. 

31  Englewood  Road. 

London  SW12  9NZ. 

MY  friends  and  I were  in- 
censed by  your  patronis- 
ing article  (Strange  goings-on 
in  West  Sussex.  April  12). 
Many  of  us  came  to  Crawley 
with  our  well-known  compa- 
nies. which  moved  here  in  the 
1950s  to  a beautifully-designed 
industrial  estate.  We  were 
pioneers  but  not  savages,  and 
almost  at  once  founded  art 
choral,  dance  and  dramatic 
societies,  a museum  society 
and  countless  other  such  ven- 
tures. It  isn’t  true  that  our 
packed  opera  and  ballet  audi- 
ences consist  mainly  of  out- 
siders; we.  of  all  ages,  fill  our 
pleasant-looking  theatre.  New 
town  architecture  was  drab 
and  poor  in  spirit  but  the 
people  of  Crawley  are  not 
Mary  Bristow-Jones. 

76  Forester  Road, 

Southgate,  Crawley. 

West  Sussex  RH10  6EF. 


Why  I love  London  so 


EFORE  we  rush  into 
something  as  a Hen  to 
our  political  culture  as 
a directly-elected  mayor  for 
London  (Sifce6  for  sore  eyes, 
April  18).  It  is  worth  pausing 
for  a little  reflection. 

Firstly,  the  sort  of  strong 
government  Norman  Foster 
advocates  was  something  we 
suffered  from  at  the  hands  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  for  over  a 
decade;  far  from  refreshing  de- 
mocracy, it  brought  it  into 

disrepute. 

Secondly,  there  Is  evidence, 
particularly  from  the  US.  that 
directly-elected  mayors  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  standards 
required  by  their  office.  Not  so 
long  ago.  people  such  as  Rob- 
ert Moses  in  New  York  made 
their  name  ^mpfngntng  for 
“good  government”  in  the  face 
of  endemic  corruption.  He 
went  on  to  be  discredited  for 
his  dictatorial  style. 

Thirdly,  the  expression 
"many  hands  make  light 
work”  has  something  to  com- 
mend it  Experience  with  the 
last  administration  at  the  GLC 
made  me  aware  of  how  a team 
of  politicians,  with  a clear  pro- 
gramme. backed  by  a popular 
mandate  and  a leader  who 
understood  the  importance  of 
delegation,  will  always  deliver 
infinitely  more  than  one  per- 
son holding  all  the  controls. 

As  a Londoner  having  wait- 
ed a decade  for  my  voice  to  be 
expressed  through  the  ballot 
box,  I am  happy  to  support  the 
party  that  puts  before  me  the 


most  attractive  programme 
for  the  capital.  The  idea  that 
the  sort  of  person  being 
floated  as  a suitable  candidate 
for  mayor  will  somehow  be 
above  politics  is  naive  and 
dangerous  nonsense. 

George  Nicholson. 

Chair,  GLC  Planning 
Committee  1983-86 
6 Copperfield  Street, 

London  SE1 OEP. 

IMfHILE  I applaud  Norman 
W Foster’s  rail  for  a new 
vision  for  London,  there  is  one 
possible  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems he  outlines  which  he. 
and  other  distinguished 
speakers  (including  Tony 
Blair)  failed  to  mention  dur- 
ing the  Architecture  Founda- 
tion's debate  last  week, 
namely  devolution.  The  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  op- 
portunity in  London  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  people 
"choose”  to  live  in  ft  — but  at 
what  cost  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and,  eventually,  to 
London  itself? 

On  current  projections,  an 
additional  1.6  million  houses 
will  be  required  in  London 
and  its  environs  over  the' next 
10  to  20  years.  Because  we  are 
rightly  concerned  at  the  levels 
of  homelessness  In  the  region, 
few  have  questioned  the  prac- 
ticality, or  the  wisdom,  of  de- 
velopment on  this  scale. 

Surely,  the  solution  is  not  to 
embark  on  “tail-chasing”  by 
attempting  to  meet  the  de- 
mand but,  within  a national 


economic  strategy,  to  direct 
the  demand  to  other  parte  of 
the  UK,  where  it  can  more  eas- 
ily be  met  and  will  assist  in 
reviving  local  economies. 

Central  to  this  process  is  the 
devolution,  firstly,  of  decision- 
making  but,  equally  impor- 
tant of  investment  in  major 
national  projects,  transport, 
and  the  arts.  We  must  change 
the  thinking  teat  all  head.of- 
flees  — corporate,  public  and 
third  sector  — have  to  be  in 
London.  The  dominance  of 
London  in  all  aspects  of 
national  life  is  neither  wel- 
come nor  beneficial  for  tee 
majority  of  the  UK  population. 
R Widdowson. 

The  Hollies,  Kington, 
Herefordshire  HRS  3BX. 

ORMAN  Foster  suggests 
new  terminal  for 
coaches,  possibly  at  Vauxball 
Crass,  in  order  to  ease  conges- 
tion in  central  London.  It 
would  be  better  If  long-dis- 
tance coatees  did  not  have  to 
come  info  the  centre  of  the 
city  at  all.  Few  coach  passen- 
gers’ destination  is  Victoria 
and  few  would  want  to  go  only 
to  VauxhaH  Cross. 

It  would  ease  congestion  if 
coaches  disgorged  passengers 
at  a suitable  point  in  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  at 
places  with  good  underground 
rail  connections,  which  could 
then  taka  passengers  onto  the 
network. 

Terry  Mullins. 

41  Penn  Road,  London  N7  9RE. 


Nurses’ voice 

YOUR  article  (RCN  hacked 
rapist  nurse,  April  20)  said 
that  our  position  is  “ambiva- 
lent" This  is  not  the  case. 

As  a trade  union,  the  RCN 
represents  individual  mem- 
bers who  need  our  advice  and 
help,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances. As  a union  represent- 
ing over  300,000  nurses,  we  are 
in  a unique  position  to  reflect 
their  collective  views.  Nurs- 
ing’s regulatory  body,  the 
GKCC.  decided  — for  the 
second  time  in  a year  — to 
restore  a convicted  rapist  to 
its  register.  Many  nurses  are 
concerned  that  this  could 
undermine  the  public’s  trust 
in  nursing  as  a whole. 

In  1986,  the  RCN  repre- 
sented My  Choy.  Ten  years 
later,  tee  UKCC  reinstated 
him  to  the  register.  That  is  the 
decision  we  are  challenging. 
Christine  Hancock. 

General  Secretary. 

Royal  College  of  Nursing, 

20  Cavendish  Square. 

London  W1M  OAB. 


Sweet  but  sour 

"TTHE  decision  by  European 
I Commissioners  to  lift  the 
long-standing  restriction  on 
the  use  of  vegetable  fats  in 
chocolate  (Sweet  success  far 
UK’s  oily  chocs,  April  18)  is  a 
bombshell  for  cocoa  produc- 
ers throughout  the  Third 
World.  It  won’t  be  long  before 
multinationals  try  to  influ- 
ence all  national  govern- 
ments, and  vegetable  fats  will 
be  allowed  in  chocolate-man- 
ufacturing in  all  states.  When 
teat  happens  the  already-low 


income  of  the  small  cocoa 
farmers,  mostly  in  Africa, 
will  fall  still  further. 

There  is  no  evidence  that 
consumers  in  Europe  want 
this  change.  And  there  have 
been  no  guarantees  from  tee 
multinational  companies  to 
pass  an  tee  cost-savings  they 
make  from  using  cheaper  veg- 
etable fiats.  The  net  result  will 
be  that  bote  consumers  and 
cocoa  farmers  will  lose  out 
Philip  Angler. 

Managing  Director, 
Traidcraft 
Kingsway  North, 

Gateshead  NEU  ONE. 


A Labour  cut  that  will 
benefit  no  one 


LABOUR’S  plan  to  exclude 
16-  to  18-year-olds  from 
child  benefit  (Labour  looks  to 
swap  school  for  dote.  April  20) 
will  be  catastrophic  for  many 
low-income  families  just 
above  file  benefit  level.  Child 
benefit  is  the  only  help  we  get 
for  this  age  group  doing  A- 
levels  or  on  vocational 
courses,  where  much  of  tee 
equipment  has  to  be  funded  by 
the  family. 

I know  this  as  I had  to  sup- 
port my  son  through  an  art 
course.  This  group  do  not  get 
any  shutoff  grants. 

Do  many  people  realise  teat 
child  benefit  hag,  in  reality,  al- 
ready been  abolished  for 
people  receiving  state  benefit, 
as  file  amnimt  is  deducted  in 
tee  living-allowance  calcula- 
tion? ff  you  receive  £15  for 
your  child  on  state  benefit  the 
Eio.40  child  benefit  Is  de- 
ducted — leaving  £4.60. 
JFianagban.  • 

97  Glebe  Crescent 
Witham,  Essex  CMS  2HZ. 

IF  we  lost  £80  a month  in 
nhild  benefit  for  our  two  sous 
we  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
feed  and  clothe  them  properly. 
Many  teenagers  already  leave 
home  because  their  parents 
cannot  support  than.  It  is  ter- 
rible to  think  that  our  sons, 
when  they  are  16  and  18, 
might . do  file  same.  What 
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would  happen  to  their  train- 
ing and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity teen? 

Jo  Howard. 

99  Chelsea  Road.  BristoL 

A COUPLE  of  weeks  ago,  it 
was  suggested  that  those 
with  incomes  of  £40,000  a year 
would  not  pay  more  tax  under 
a Labour  government  and 
could  even  get  a cut  It  Is  now 
suggested  that  those  with  in- 
comes of,  say.  a quarter  of  that 
could  lose  their  entitlement  to 
f-hfiri  benefit  for  children  still 
in  full-time  education  over  16. 
In  other  words,  a tax  increase 
of  £10  per  week  for  each  child. 
Lem  Bishop. 

8 Fielding  Drive, 

Aylesfora,  Kent  ME20  STY. 

Boy  talk 

SEAN  French  (Silence  of  the 
lads.  April  .17)  too  readily 
allows  CbndUoe  statistics  to 
prove  teat  boys  (and,  by  impli- 
cation, men)  cannot  talk  about 
their  feelings.  In  five  years  as 
a Samaritan  volunteer,  I have 
never  found  teat  women  had 
any  special  gift  for  self-expres- 
sion. Have  we  allowed  femi- 
nists to  define  what  “talking 
about  feelings'*  means? 

Philip  Ellis. 

22  Sancroft  Road, 

Eastbourne  BN20  8NB. 


NORWICH:  As  I lie  in  bed  at 
night  I can  hear  them  at  it, 
and  even  daybreak  seems  to 
bring  no  loss  of  appetite,  since 
the  soft  purring  teat  often  ac- 
companies their  love-making 
filters  through  file  open  win- 
dow with  the  first  tight  of 
dawn.  In  feet,  I have  become 
so  Intrigued  by  their  sexual 
antics  that,  at  tee  risk  of  being 
arrested  as  a peeping  tom.  I've 
set  up  tripod  and  telescope  in 
our  bedroom  and  focused  it  on 
next  door.  They  seem  totally 
uninhibited  by  this  scrutiny, 
their  limbs  and  bodies  writh- 
ing on  top  of  one  another  in  an 
orgy  of  couplings.  One  of  my 
favourite  sights  is  the  male's 
bead  sticking  proudly  out  tee 
water,  the  silky-white  throat 
pumping  promiscuously  in 
and  out  as  he  sings  to  his 
lovers.  I should  admit  at  fids 
stage  that  I’m  not  talking 
about  our  neighbour,  but  our 
neighbour’s  frogs,  which  are 
spawning  in  his  pond.  So  far 
the  highest  head-count  is  20. 
which  is  a good  population  for 
a pool  about  a metre  square. 
Nor  need  this  reflect  the  total 


numbers  present  There  was 
the  case  of  a toad  colony  de- 
stroyed by  a south  Norfolk 
bypass,  which  had  previously 
yielded  no  larger  count  than 
250.  However,  when  it  came  to 
trying  to  salvage  this  doomed 
population,  no  less  than  4,084 
toads  were  recovered. 

Road  developments  are  one 
of  several  threats  to  Britain’s 
amphibians,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  urban  spread, 
water  pollution  and  habitat 
deterioration  in  the  wider 
countryside.  Since  1905.  it  is 
estimated  that  75  per  cent  of 
rural  ponds  have  been  lost 
Fortunately,  these  problems 
have  been  partly  offset  by  in- 
creased interest  in  wildlife, 
gardening  and  the  construc- 
tion of  ponds.  So.  if  you  too 
wish  to  erdoy  the  dawn  song  of 
a love-stricken  frog,  teen  get 
out  the  plastic  sheet  and  spade 
and  dig  for  Britain’s  am- 
phibia. Anyone  seeking  advice 
on  making  a wildlife  pond  can 
contact  Froglife,  Triton 
House,  Bramfield,  Hales- 
worth.  Suffolk). 

MARK  COCKER 


A lesson  in  class  that  it’s  time  to  forget 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


WHAT  class  is  Bill 
Clinton?  It  must  be 
possible  to  locate 
his  exact  position 
on  the  social  map.  Some  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  has 
certainly  constructed  a for- 
mula by  which  we  could  bal- 
ance humble  origin  against 
elite  education,  and  make 
allowance  for  both  the  prole- 
tarian habit  of  playing  the 
saxophone  and  the  bourgeoise 
(indeed  suburban)  choice  of  a 
daughter’s  name.  But  what- 
ever the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion may  be.  it  is  far  less  in- 
teresting than  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  the  land  of  which 
he  is  president,  few  people 
would  bother  to  ask  it. 

There  may  be  a passing  in- 
terest among  the  strange 
group  of  ancients  who  per- 
versely call  themsives  bote 
Braluuins  and  White  Anglo- 
Saxmi  Protestants  Biu  be- 
vi mil  tin-  Philadelphia  Main- 


line. below  the  heights  of  Bos- 
ton's Beacon  Hill,  and  inland 
from  the  Long  Island  shore  on 
which  Jay  Gatsby  and  Daisy 
Buchanan  built  their  houses, 
they  do  not  believe  that  a 
complex  combination  of  atti- 
tudes and  attributes  deter 
mines  a person’s  social 
status.  Only  in  Britain  could 
newspapers  get  excited  when 
a senior  politician  happens  to 
mention  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  middle-class.  Yet 
last  week  the  subject  filled 
our  frontpages. 

Part  of  the  reason  was  that 
the  royal  family  — who,  one 
way  and  another,  had  a busy 
week  — got  into  the  act  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Edward  announced  that  tee 
class  system  was  dead  and, 
since  he  was  wrong,  his  obiter 
dictum  became  the  front-page 
lead  in  several  tabloid  news- 
papers. None  of  them  was 
rude  enough  to  inquire  what 
other  inexperienced  televi- 
sion producer  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  make  a sympa- 
thetic film  about  one  of  his 
relations.  Instead,  the  editori- 
als endorsed  the  idea  that  liv- 
ing in  Buckingham  Palace 


was  not  all  that  different  from 
surviving  in  Peabody  Build- 
ings. After  all,  they  are  bote 
in  London  SW1. 

The  Evening  Standard  doc- 
tored a pictue  of  John  Pres- 
cott in  order  to  prove  his  new 
class  status.  Since  they  added 
a bottle  of  champagne  to  the 
family  table,  we  must  assume 
that  they  regard  the  middle- 
classes  as  defined  by  their 
conspicuous  consumption. 

When  I was  in  my  teens  — 
hoping  to  join,  rather  than 
abolish,  the  middle-classes  — 
I thought  of  them  as  industri- 
ous, thrifty,  reticent  and, 
above  all.  respectable.  I ad- 
mired the  work  ethic  which 
distinguished  them  from  tee 
licentious  aristocracy  and  the 
undeserving  poor,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  spent  their 
disposable  income  on  books 
not  alcohol  Perhaps  I was 
wrong. 

But  then  we  all  have  our 
different  ways  of  defining 
class  — as  AJan  Clark  demon- 
strated in  the  Spectator's  gos- 
sip column  a couple  of  weeks 
ago.  He  told  the  story  of  how. 
in  his  judgment.  Charles 
Clare  was  “put  tn  his  place” 


hJ 


by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough- 
Apparently  Clare  was  invited 
to  shoot  at  Blenheim  and  ar- 
rived “with  a couple  of  brand 
new  Purdeys”  — a reference 
not  to  tee  character  played  by 
Joanna  Lumley  in  The  Aveng- 
ers but  to  a make  of  gun. 
Clark  believes  that  gentlemen 
inherit  their  property.  He 
once  accused  Michael  Hesel- 
tine  of  buying  his  own 
furniture. 

Ckire  — who  was  only 
learning  to  shoot  — brought 
with  him  a person  of  unmis- 
takably working-class  origin, 
who  was  introduced  as  Ids 
“loader”,  but  was  really  his 
coach-  At  lunch,  he  asked  if 
his  tutor  could  join  in  the  pic- 
nic. “Teaching  you  how  to 
eat,  too,  is  he?"  inquired  his 
gracious  host  and  Clark  — 
who  was  never  noted  for  tee 
subtlety  of  his  sense  of  hu- 
mour — rejoiced  that  birth 
and  breeding  had  once  more 
triumphed  over  commerce' 
and  industry. 

Not  wanting  to  be  either  di- 
datic  or  priggish  — two  bor- 
ing middle-class  attributes  — 
1 simply  observe  tliat  there 
are  two  views  about  who  be- 


haved tike  a gentleman  and 
who  acted  like  an  oaf.  It  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  argue 
teat  Clone  deserved  all  he  got 
for  keeping  such  company. 
But  I suspect  that  because  of 
the  strange  mores  of  this 
country,  he  felt  teat  his  vast 
wealth  was  not  enough.  He 
wanted  to  be  the  guest  and 
possibly  the  friend,  of  a duke. 

We  can  assume  wife  abso- 
lute certainty  that  John  Pres- 
cott did  not  speak  of  his 
middle-class  status  in  order  to 
ingratriate  himself  with  the 
people  for  whom  he  once 
worked  on  cruise  liners.  He 
was  making  a simple  eco- 
nomic point  He  spoke  only  of 
income.  He  knows  that 
whether  or  not  Britain  is  di- 
vided by  class,  the  world  Is 
divided  by  money. 

In  my  experience,  people 
who  claim  that  money  does 
not  matter  usually  have  a lot 
of  it  already.  1 can  think  of  no 
single  catastrophe  — from 
professional  humiliation 
through  marital  desertion  to 
fatal  illness  — that  is  not 
made  more  tolerable  by  a big 
bank  balance,  i know  for  cer- 
tain that  to  be  black  and  rich 


Social 
by 
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is  to  escape  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  racial  prejudice,  and 
that  the  working  women  who 
suffer  tee  worst  discrimina- 
tion are  hourly-paid  skivvies 
not  highly-qualified  execu- 
tives. That  is  why  I want  to 
spread  money  about  Sc 
groups  are  determined 
their  relationship  to 
means  of  production.  It  is  just 
my  luck  to  begin  spouting 
Marxism  at  the  moment  when 
nobody  else  believes  a word 
that  he  wrote. 

Enough  of  the  academic 
analysis  and  on  to  the  cheap 
political  pointy.  However  we 
define  the  middle-classes,  we 
can  be  sure  of  their  continued 
ability  to  look  after 
selves.  Not  only  have 
convinced  the  political  re- 
ties teat  they  guard  the  path 
to  power,  they  have  per- 
suaded ail  sorts  of  experts 
that  they  drive  the  engine  of 
growth  and  generate  society’s 
creative  impulse.  Worst  still, 
they  make  us  talk  about  them 
all  the  time.  What  class  is 
John  Prescott?  With  any  luck, 
he  will  help  to  bring  on  the 
day  when  we  all  answer. 
“Who  cares?” 
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Calcutta  Diary 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 


FOR  outsiders,  it 
remains  one  of  the 
strangest  rituals  In  a 
city  where  old  habits  die 
hard:  watching  the  rate 
come  out.  Each  afternoon, 
clerics  from  government 
offices  gather  at  Curzon  ■ 
Park,  in  the  heart  of  Cal- 
cutta, to  watch  a multitude 
■ of  rodents  burrowing  into 
the  ground. 

While  their  mothers 
smile  on  serenely,  children 
reach  across  alow  barrier 
to  within  inches  of  the  rats, 
depositing  vegetable  peel- 
ings from  the  vendors  sell- 
ing  snacks  nearby. 

“This  is  very  beautiful, 
can't  you  see  that,”  said  one 
office  worker,  tossing  a few 
peanuts  over  the  railing, 
which  thankfully  the  rats 
appear  to  respect. 

If  you  banish  for  a mo- 
ment a visceral  fear,  the 
rats  do  exert  a certain  tasci- 

nation,  and  Just  watching  - 
their  frantic  activity  for  a 
bit  can  give  a_feeling  of 
renewal.  “This  is  nature 
right  here  in  the  middle  of 

the  city,”  the  officer  worker 
said.  Re  shrugged  off  fears 
of  pestilence  and  disease.  . 

Unlike  New  Delhi  and 
. Bombay,  where  success  Is 
equated  with  money  . Cal- 
cnttans  have  a nostalgic  def- 
' mition  of  accomplishment: 
being  well-read  in  Bengali 
as  well  as  conversant  with 
Western  culture  and  know- 
ing how  to  engage  others  in 
i conversation.  Even  in  the 
era  ofliberalisation,  dis- 
play of  wealth  is  frowned 
upon. 

“Ifind  my  childhood 
memories  very  reassuring, 
but  it  was  also  very  limit- 
ing,” says  ShohiniGhosli,a 
feminist  film  professor  who 
left  the  city  about  15  years 
ago.  “Ambition  has  always 
been  seen  as  a very  negative 
thing,  and  success  equated 
with  corruption,  which 
need  not  always  be  true.” 

While  the  rest  oflndia 
zooms  towards  modernity, 
its  cities  expanding  daily 
with  peasants  arriving  in 
search  of  work,  life  in  Cal- 
cutta proceeds  at  the  same 
stately  pace. 

No  other  city  in  India 
takes  its  leisure  so  seri- 
ously. In  the  early  morning, 
retired  conples  take  a turn 
around  the  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, while  local  teams  play 
football  an  the  Maidan,  a 
huge  green  expanse  in  the 
middle  of  town.  In  the  gen- 
teel southern  district  ofBal- 
lygnnge,  girls  and  boys  play 
cricket  in  the  roads.  . 

The  elite  still  gathers  as  it 
always  has  done  at  the  Ben- 
gal Club  for  dhmer,  and  at:  i 
the  Totiyguntge  Club,  for’ " ' t 
moderate  exercise.  Anew 
generation  of  students  has  . 
discovered  the  Hegel  Clnb 
and  the  Coffee  House,  and 
radical  conversation. 

Some  would  explahrCal- 
cuttans’  respect  for  the  past, 
and  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
grandeur  beneath  the  city 
squalor,  as  an  effort  to  cope 
with  nearlya  century  of 
slowdedine. 

No  other  city  is  as  remi- 
niscent of  a vanished  em- 
pire as  Calcutta,  and  the 
legacy  is  a nostalgia  that 
has  its  parallel  In  British 
films  about  the  Raj.  - 
As  the  early  capital  of  the 
RaJ,  Calcutta  was  a vital 
port,  and  a bustling  com- 
mercial centre.  It  was  the 
first  city  to  have  contact 
with  Western  culture,  an 
exchange  that  inspired 
writers,  poets,  social 
reformers,  and  film-mak- 
ers, who  remain  enduring 
sources  of  pride  to  Calcut- 
tans  today.  But  after  the  im- 
perial capital  mo  ved  to 

Delhi  In  1911,  the  city  went 
into  an  inexorable  decline, 
convulsed  periodically  by 
bursts  of  revolutionary 
activity. 

In  recent  years,  the  desti- 
tute have  been,  bundled  off 

the  pavements  of  central 
Calcutta  and  the  old  How- 
rah bridge,  where  they  had 
become  a bizarre  tourist 
attraction.  The  legwadary 
eight-hour  electricity  cuts 

have  disappeared,  thanks 

to  ra»n.  timed  investment  in 
power  plants,  and  Calcutta . 
1$  tin*  first  Indian  city  to  . 
have  an  underground.  . . 

Within  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  city  has  even 
gained  a decent  telephone 
system,  relegating  to  the 
past  yet  another  legend 
about  Calcutta:  telephone 
cables  that  drowned  in  the 
monsoon  rains. 

But  while  the  improve- 
ments have  come  years 
after  the  modernisation  of 
some  smaller  cities,  true  to 
form.  Calc trttana  can  even 
find  virtue  in  being  the  tost 

to  catch  up.  “There  area* 

vantages  to  being  last,  said 

Swapan  Chakraborty,  man- 
aging director  of  the  West 
pwiwl  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  “Now  vre 
are  the  most  ttp*°  date. 


Flogging  a dead 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


IN  THE  discussion  of  a 
possible  British  Republic 
which  has  featured  in  the 
coverage  of  the  Queen's 
70th  birthday,  many  writers 
have  fantasised  about  a “sale' 
of  the  crown  Jewels"  following 
the  fall  of  foe  House  of  Wind- 
sor. C anvterfentty,  we  now 
have  a model  for  such  a dis- 
persal. From  tomorrow  at 
Sotheby's  in  New  York,  the 
American  crown  Jewels  are 
being  sold:  foe  J095  items  — , 
jewgltary,  furniture,  paintings, 
books  — from  “the  estate  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis" 
This  sale  has  created  some- 
thing of  a sensation,  with  the 
565-page  catalogue  becoming  a 
bestseller.  In  its  preface,  Car- 
oline and  John  Kennedy  ex- 
plain that  “For  our  mother, 
history  came  alive  through  ob- 
jects and  paintings,  as  well  as 
bocks.  Because  the  things  she 
collected  link  her  with  his- 
tory, and  because  she  cared 
about  them,  they  represent 
mare  than  just  a record  of  life 
and  travels.” 


It  is  certainly  an  exhaustive 
auction.  The  legendary  KennO: 
dy  self-mythologising  is  appar- 
ent in  some  items  h»w 
have  offered  for  sale.  Here,  for 
CTajnpte.  is  the  1992  BMW 
which  was  Jackie's  last  s at  of 
wheels.  Most  families  would 
drive  the  car  of  the  deceased 
down  to  foe  nearest  second- 
hand dealer,  but  the  Kenne- 
dy's apparently  hope  to  capi- 
talise on  the  premium 
imposed  by  the  chiving  seat's 
dally  brush  wife,  history.  Yet 
surely  the  only  Kennedy  car  of 
real  historic  interest  .is  toe 
OMsmobUe  that  Teddy  .was 
driving  one  night  in  1969.  •• 
Although  celebrity  memora- 
bilia is  now  a weDrestaWSshed 
Industry,  toe  over 

Jackie's  paraphernalia  is  per- 
haps the  oldest  development 
in  toe  gextze.  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  understand  foe  attraction  erf 
those  goods  of  foe  great  which 
bear,  sometimes  literally, 
feefr  professional  famfertot  Joe 
Di  Maggie's  - jockstrap,  Gra- 
ham Greene’s  typewriter, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  quilL 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Gras- 
sis,  however,  bad  no  public 
profession  — except  far  tragic 
symbolism  — and  so  toe  ap- 
peal of  her  possessions  is 
harder  to  see.  Those  wishing 
fora  recognisable  memento  of 
the  Kennedy  era  have  been 
farther  hiwtered  by  the  chil- 
drens’ decision  to  donate  meet 
political  or  presidential  mate- 
rial to  their  father's  memorial 


library.  Only  a JFK-mono- 
grammed  golf  bag  and  clubs — 
and  the  security  tags  worn  by 
foe  First  Family  on  presiden- 
tial tours  — are  for  sale  at 
Sotheby's.  These  are  little 
wisps  of  history.  Equally,  the 
buyer  of  lot  885  — . “A  stereo- 
scopic viewer  and  21  slides  of 
JFK  as  President"  — may  le- 
gitimately speculate  whether 


she  ever  raised  the  viewer  to 
her  wet  widow’s  eyes. 

R is,  though,  the  offerings 
from  Jackie's  library  — with 
their  revealing  emphasis  on 
religion,  diet  and  art  history 
— that  rive  off  toe  strangest 
biographical  or  historical 
musk.  Authors  as  diverse  as 
Randolph  Churchill,  foe  Puke 
of  Windsor.  John  Betjeman, 
Truman  Capote  and  Norman 
Mailer  have  inscribed  their 
books  to  her  with  chummy 
messages.  We  can  see  from  toe 
dates  that  David  Ben-Gurion 
sent  her  Ms  vast  book  on  Is- 
rael in  December  1963, 
presumably  to  her  wind 
off  her  husband's  recent 
assassination. 

The  majority  cf  the  other 
lots,  however,  would  offer  a 
purety  personal  frisson  to  buy- 
ers: the  knowledge  that  a 
“ruby  and  cabachon  ring"  was 
once  on  Jackie  Kennedy's  fin- 
gers or  that  the  "gilt  metal 
and  simulated  diamond  neck- 
lace and  pair  cf -dress  dips" 
occasionally  adorned  her  neck 


and  chest  or  that  an  “uphol- 
stered club  chair,  with  floral 


chintz  slipcover"  once  bore 
her  weight  Some  of  the  jewel- 
lery comes  with  photographs 
providing  documentary  evi- 
dence that  they  were  wean  at 
such  a treaty  signing  or  gala; 
but  only  by  wearing  the 
framed  photo  on  a ribbon 
around  their  neck  could 
women  illustrate  its  historical 
significance. 

But  the  key  to  the  appeal  of 
this  auction  Is  that — perhaps 
uniquely  — it  lies  somewhere 
between  a celebrity  sell-off 
and  toe-dispersal  of  a collec- 
tor's estate.  I said  that  Jackie 
Kennedy  lacked  a profession 
but.  in  fact  her  profession  was 
possession.  Her  talent  was 
good  taste  and  elegance. 

Imagine,  by  contrast,  the 
dispersed  — seme  time  deep 
into  the  nest  century  — of  foe 
estates  of  toe  Princess  of 
Wales  and  fe**1  Duchess  of 
York.  The  solemn  catalogue 
describes  the  lots:  “The  Prin- 
cess'S favourite  Discman.  with 
Take  That  CDs  (slightly 
scratched)":  “The  Duchess's 
DIY  colonic  irrigation  kit 
(slightly  soDed)";  “Handwrit- 
ten letters  to  solicitor,  regard- 
ing settlement". 

JACKIE'S  auction, 
though,  is  a Cartier  and 
Van  Cleef  sale,  a Man- 
hattan art  gallery’s  ex- 
hibition, an  antiquarian  book- 
dealer's  fair.  America's 
uncrowned  queen  represented 
— for  at  least  two  generations 
cf  Americans  — style.  The 
central  fantasy  of  many  well- 
heeled  American  women  was 
to  go  shopping  with  Jackie 
Kennedy.  At  Sotheby’s  this 
week,  a version  of  this  dream 
can  now  be  realised.  The  sale 
resembles  the  opening  of  a 
huge  shop  called  Jackie's,  a 
chance  for  others  to  imitate 
the  discrimination  of  the 
proprietress.  ‘ 

The  Kennedys  wens  rou- 
tinely described  as  America's 
royal  family.  In  Stephen  Sond- 
heim’s musical  Merrily  We 


Roll  Along,  one  of  the  family 
sings,  during  the  presidency 
of  Jack  “One  day  elections 
will  be  unknown/ As  each  of 
our  kids  will  ascend  the 
throne."  This  dynastic  glam- 
our still  hangs  to  the  family:  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  reading  a 
whole  book  about  the  father  cf 
any  other  president,  but  an- 
other fat  volume  on  old  Joe 
Kennedy  hits  toe  bookshops 
this  week.  Yet  — in  producing 
merely  a single  head  of  state 
— the  Kennedy's  remain  as 
resolutely  non-royal  as  any 
other  political  lineage. 

However,  in  the  history  of 
this  American  pseudo-monar- 
chy, we  see  usefully  reflected 
the  crisis  of  Britain's  ruling 
family.  Far  the  saga  of  the 
Kennedys  demonstrates  the 
hunger  of  citizens  for  role- 
models  of  graceful  living  and 
their  sentimental  desire  for 
historical  continuity,  which 
are  the  power  of  royalty.  It 
also  illustrates,  however,  the 
weakness  of  royalty:  the  bru- 
tal tottery  of  genetics,  the 
hopelessness  cf  expecting  the 
child  to  replicate  the  parent  or 
toe  brother  to  succeed  the 
brother. 

There  is,  however,  one  sig- 
nificant difference  between 
toe  royal  families  of  Britain 
and  America.  Over  there,  the 
son  and  heir  made  a very 
lucky  match,  (Although,  tn- 
triguingly,  toe  new  biography 
of  Joe  Kennedy  suggests  that 
Jack  should  have  been 
allowed  to'  marry  his  first 
love,  Inga  Arvard.  a match 
which  would  have  written 
Jackie  Kennedy  out  of  his- 
tory.) The. frenzied  bidding  for 
the  trinkets  of  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Onassis  to  New  York 
this  week  marks  the  final 
stage  in  the  fall  cf  the  House  of 
Kennedy,  but  offers  a hint  of 
the  fixture  for  other  ruling 
broods.  The  sons  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  be  urging 
her  not  to  throw  out  any  run- 
ning shoes  or  old  rugby 
programmes. 


Britarfs  attempt  to 
undermine  the 
European  Courts  is 
a cynical  move  to 
deflect  criticism 
from  its  domestic 
failures,  says 
Anthony  Lester 


Justice  for  breakfast 


ONE  of  toe  worst 
casualties  of  toe 
Government’s  at- 
tempts to  appease 
its  Europhobic 
rump  is  Britain’s  reputation  as 
a nation  which  cherishes 
human  rights  and  the  rule  cf 
law.  The  Government’s  hostile 
propaganda  against,  toe  two 
European  Courts  (of  Human 
Rights  — in  Strasbourg;  and  of 
Justice  — to  Luxembourg!)  is 
calculated  to  undermine  their 
authority.  It  is  currently  lobby- 
ing other  European  govern- 
ments to  pressurise  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights  to 
soften  its  stance  on  alleged 
breaches  of  human  rights. 

Its  refusal  to  make  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  enforceable 
here,  denies  British  citizens 
foe  same  legal  protection  as  is 
enjoyed  to  toe  rest  of  Europe. 
Its  attitude  towards  the  Lux- 
embourg Court  is  muddled,  urt 
principled  and  self-defeating. 
Ministers  toe  embarrassed 


by  toe  laiige  number  cf  cases  In 
which  foe  European  Court  has 
found  the  UK  in  bread!  of 
human  rights,  often  for  want  of 
remedies  within  our  own  legal 
system.  The  Government  was 
particularly  incensed  by  foe 
“Death  on  foe  Rock”  judgment, 
which  prompted  a hasty  and 
intemperate  attack  on  the 
Court  by  Michael  Hesettine, 
coupled  with  a threat  to 
remove  the  right  of  access  to 
tite  Court  to  cases  against  foe 
UK  A threat  which,  bad  it 
been  exacted,  would  have  iso- 
lated Britain.  instead,  toe  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  influ- 
ence the  Court  to  give  more 
latitude  to  governments  by 
taking  greater  account  of 
’regional  and  national  percep- 
tions", ■■‘'decisions  by  national 
legislatures”,  “differing  legal 
traditions’1,  and  to  respect 
“long-standing  laws  *md  prac- 
tices except  where  these  are 
manifestly  contrary  to  the 
Convention."  So  much  far  the 


separation  of  powers  and 
judicial  iryfeFtmdanrp- 

David  Maxwell  Fyfe,  one  of 
toe  Conservatives  involved  to 
toe  mffirtog  of  toe  Convention, 
described  it  as  “a  beacon  to  foe 
peoples  behind  toe  Iran  Cur- 
tain.” Yet  the  present  British 
government  would  have  foe 
beacon  bum  less  bright 

The  message  which  its  ini- 
tiative sends  forth  to  the  fledg- 
ling democracies  is'  that  a 
“variable  geometry"  to  human 
rights  is  permissible:  music  to 
toe  ears  of  those  who  yearn  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  That 
message  is  reinforced  by  the 
misguided  decision  to  admit  a 
wholly  unprepared  Russian 
Federation  to  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  European  Conven- 
tion system. 

The  Strasbourg  Court  Is  al- 
ready choked  by  an  immense 
backlog  of  cases.  The  system  Is 
in  crisis  and.  must  be  tackled 
boldly  as  its  membership  is 


Gordon  Brown  argues  that  education  should  be 
a lifelong  opportunity  available  to  everyone 

Strife  begins  at  16 


HY  do  SO  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  tie 


_ _ stay  on  at  school 
after  16—  but  only.  20  per  cent 
of  toe  children'  of  the  un- 
skilled? And  why  is  it  that 
children- from  tow  income 
families  with  toe.  same  exam 
results;  as  the  children-  of 
professionals  are  almost  half 
as  likely  to  stay  on  at  school 

car  HD  to  college? 

These  unequal  opportuni- 
ties are  an  affront  to  tbpse  of 
us  whofeel  passionately  about 
sodal  justice.  Thay  are  also  an 
economic  disaster  In  a world 
where  • education  increasingly 
determines  employment  op- 


portunity, earning  power  and 
-therefore  national  prosperity. 

The  chaHenge  far  Labour  Is 
to  end  this  cycle  cf  educa- 
tional failure,  unemployment 
and  poverty.  This  requites  a 
far  bolder  idea  cf  equality  cf 
opportunity  than  to  the  past 
S means  lifelong  opportuni- 
ties for  all  to  learn  and  work, 
and  a duty  on  government  to 
•maim  it  happen.  Not  the  old 
Idea  of  toe  U-pJns  escape 
route  from  poverty,  or  the  cur- 
rent l&plus  route  to  higher 
education  — narrow  ladders, 
that  only  a. .few  can  climb. 
Making  equality  of  opportu- 
nity real  means  no  person 
should  be  unemployed  long- 


term. No  woman  should  be 
denied  work  because  of  inade- 
quate childcare. 

No  challenge  is  greater  than 
making  equality  count  to  edu- 
cation— the  objective  of  the 
public  spending  review  of 
post-16  educational  financing 
that  David  Blanket!  Chris 
Smith  end  I are  now  conduct- 
ing. We  will  examine  loans, 
grants,  fees,  .tax  relief  and 
fthfld  benefit  paid  after  toe 
school  leaving  age. 

- We  must  bring  equity  and 
coherence  to  what  is  currently 
a jungle  of  financial  provision 
after  16.  Some  students  get 
mandatory  grants,  others  get 
discretionary  grants,  many 


enlarged  by  the  new  democra- 
cies of  the  East  As  our  gov- 
ernment urges  rapid  enlarge- 
ment it  also  refuses  to  assist 
the  Court  to  coping-  wife  the 
consequences  cf  enlargement 

The  Government’s  determi- 
nation to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  European  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  IGC  is  equally  objection- 
able. It  makes  the  baseless 
et«im  that  the  Court  has  been 
unduly  activist,  and  that  it  has 
exceeded  the  original  inten- 
tions of  Its  creators.  It  alleges 
fete;  the  Court  has  imposed 
“disproporticaiate  costs  on  gov- 
ernments or  business." 

It  also  complains  about  four 
British  cases  upholding  the 
right  to  equal  pay  and  to  equal 
treatment  without  sex  dis- 
crimination. British  judges 
and  lawyers  were  not  sur- 
prised by  the  outcome  of  these 
cases.  The  Government's  real 
objection  is  to  toe  equality 
principles  themselves  rather 
than  to  the  Court's  interpreta- 


nothtog  at  all  Nothing  better 
illustrates  this  educational  lot- 
tery than  the  random  system 
of  educational  maintenance 
allowances  paid  to  poorer  fam- 
ilies with  children  staying  on 
after  16  . Only  s per  cent  of 

t-amiHas  receive  tb«m  and  pay 
ments  vary  from  £20  a week  in 
some  regions  to  90  pence  a 
week  in  others. 

Efow  can  we  .tackle  fee  un- 
fairness in  the  system  of  post- 
16  financial  support?  One  op- 
tion is  to  upgrade  child  benefit 
alter  16  into  a national  educa- 
tional allowance  for  those  who 
need  it  and  to  raise  it  substan- 
tially so  feat  more  teenagers 
stay  cm  at  school 

My  lecture  reiterated  my  be- 
Uef  to  universal  child  benefit 
being  available  to  mothers  of 
children  under  ir  But  child 
benefit  is  not  universal  for  foe 
over-IBs.  Only  half  cf  those 
between  16  and  18  receive  it 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
from  fee  wealthier  families. 

The  mother  of  the  unem- 
ployed school  leaver  loses  it  at 


tion  of  them. 

The  Government  is  aware 
that  without  a strong  Euro- 
pean Court  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  ensure  the  even  appli- 
cation of  Community  law,  and 
to  prevent  its  abuse  by  the 
Community  institutions  and 
by  other  states.  Claims  that 
Britain  is  seeking  to  curb  the 
Court’s  powers  are  designed 
far  short-term  domestic,  politi- 
cal gam,  but  are  ultimately 
damaging  to  the  Courts  au- 
thority. 

When  toe  Government  needs 
toe  Court  to  come  to  toe  rescue 
of  vital  British  interests  — as 
in  challenging  the  legality  of 
foe  ban  on  the  export  of  Brit- 
ish beef  — it  should  not  be 
surprised  if  European  judges 
are  sceptical  about  the  depth  of 
its  commitment  to  the  Euro- 
pean rule  of  law. 


Lord  Lester  QC  is  a 
constitutional  lawyer  and  a 
Lfoeral  Democrat  peer 


ia  The  mother  of  a sixths 
former  at  Eton  or  Harrow 
receives  it  from  16  until  19. 
Indeed,  25  per  cent  of  17-year- 
old  pupils  whose  mothers 
receive  child  benefit  are  at 
private,  fee-paying  schools. 

In  effect,  child  benefit  Is  a 
subsidy  for  the  school  fees  of 
toe  wealthy  rather  than  an 
incentive  to  assist  the  educa- 
tion of  the  very  poor.  Labour's 
review  will  look  at  the  case  for 
more  help  for  those  who  need 
tt. 

Two  egalitarian  principles 
are  at  stake.  Every  teenager 
tthwiid  have  a qualification 
and  a skill  And  educational 
opportunity  after  16 — lifelong 
learning  — wiU  become  real, 
not  least  as  we  expand  the 
numbers  staying  on  at  school 
or  college.  Economic  effi- 
ciency mad  social  justice 

demand  it. 


Gordon  Brown  Is  the  Shadow 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Labour  MP  tor  Dunfermline 
East 


One  member 
one  vote  and 
no  clout 


Paul  Foot 


HJTANTS  TIGHTEN 
GRIP  ON  UNION  was 
typical  of  the  flood  of 
headlines  about  foe  National 
Union  of  Teachers’  Easter 
conference.  We  were  told  that 
a group  of  unrepresentative 
antediluvian  militants  had 
defied  democracy  by  protect- 
ing the  power  of  their  confer- 
ence to  decide  union  policy. 
The  NUT  executive  wanted 
policies  to  be  decided  Instead 
by  ballots  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership. Since  there  are  many 
more  union  members  than 
delegates  to  conference,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  exec- 
utive was  being  democratic 
and  the  conference 
undemocratic. 

Here’s  a question,  though. 
Why  do  all  trade  union  consti- 
tutions designate  their  con- 
ferences as  their  sovereign 
policy-making  bodies?  Did  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  union 
members  form  conference  del- 
egates somehow'  escape  them? 
Or  were  they  guided  by  what 
they  had  learned  when  trying 
to  get  their  unions  off  the 
ground:  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  ene- 
mies of  the  union  who  had 
easy  access  to  toe  media?  One 
person  one  vote  is  a fine  dem- 
ocratic arrangement,  but  if 
one  person  with  one  vote, 
owns  five  newspapers  and  a 
couple  of  radio  and  TV 
stations,  his  influence  in  soci- 
ety is  of  a rather  different 
order  to  that  of  the  one-vote 
worker  he  can  sack.  So  the 
union  founders  made  it  a firm 
rule  that  decisions  should  be 
taken  by  trade  unionists, 
meeting  and  debating  as  trade 
unionists,  and  protected  to 
that  extent  from  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  employers.  Their 
opinion  was  that  the  sharing 
of  views  and  experiences  of 
trade  unionists  in  conference 
was  far  more  likely  to  enliven 
and  strengthen  the  union 
than  a ballot  of  individual 
members,  voting  without 
union  debate,  and  prey  to  con- 
stant anti-union  propaganda. 

Has  this  changed  over  the 
years?  Hardly  at  all.  If  any- 
thing, the  policy  and  practise 
of  trade  unions  today  are 
even  more  circumscribed  by 
employers’  propaganda.  The 
wholesale  de-recognition  of 
trade  unions  in  newspapers 
and  television  to  the  last  10 
years  makes  it  less  likely 
than  ever  that  trade  unions 
will  get  a fair  hearing  in  the 
media.  The  NUT  conference 
delegates  were  quite  right 
Union  conferences  need  more 
powers,  not  less. 

THINKING  such  thoughts,  I 
go  to  a small  meeting  to 
Brent,  where  the  Tory  council 
is  threatening  to  de-recognise 
Unison.  Everyone  at  the  meet- 
ing is  surprised  at  the  rather 


insipid  response  of  the  union 
leaders  to  this  shocking  devel- 
opment. Unison  recently 
broadcast  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement in  which  a horde  of 
previously- ignored  little  crea- 
tures overcome  a bear  by 
shouting  together:  “Get  Out 
Of  The  Way*’.  Such  a shout, 
organised  by  Unison  across 
London,  would  soon  bring 
Brent  council  to  heel,  but  Uni- 
son officials  seem  to  be  play- 
ing the  whole  scandal  down. 
What  about  Labour  MPa? 
Well,  Tony  Benn  spoke  to  a 
large  meeting  and  Jeremy 
Corbyn  is  there,  as  ever.  As 
usual,  these  two  make  most  of 
the  running.  I can’t  help 
remembering  another  recog- 
nition struggle  in  the  same 
area  nearly  20  years  ago  — at 
Grim  wicks  — where  three 
rightwing  Labour  ministers, 
Denis  Howell,  Shirley  Wi- 
liams and  Fred  Mulley.  stood 
on  fee  picket  line.  Nowadays, 
the  penalty  for  Shadow  Cabi- 
net members  who  do  that 
kind  of  thing  is  death. 

IN  Enniskillen,  County  Fer- 
managh, for  the  Radio  4's  Any 
Questions,  I engage  In  a long 
post-programme  discussion 
with  a fellow  panellist,  Profes- 
sor Edna  Langley.  We  talk 
about  the  extraordinary  cul- 
tural explosion  to  Northern 
Ireland  over  the  last  two  or 
three  decades.  Everywhere  in 
fee  North  there  seem  to  be 
new  plays,  new  poetry  ses- 
sions. new  concerts,  au  con- 
trasting grotesquely  with  the 
banging  and  crashing  of  old 
sectarianism.  A glorious 
story  in  the  following  morn- 
ing’s Irish  Times  summed  it 
all  up.  The  poet  James  Sim- 
mons. whose  grandfather  was 
a Presbyterian  mayor  of 
Derry,  submitted  to  Larne 
council  planning  committee 
an  application  to  classify  as  a 
charity  an  educational  centre 
he  runs  at  Islandmagee  called 
The  Poets  House.  Eight 
Unionist  councillors  voted 
this  down  after  Councillor 
Bobby  McKee,  from  the  DUP. 
revealed  that  one  of  Michael 
Simmons’s  poems  described  a 
couple  having  sex  in  a train. 
Mr  McKee  said  he  found  this 
“quite  frankly,  smut".  Not  to 
be  outdone,  his  fellow  coun- 
cillor, Mr  Roy  Beggs  MP,  an 
Unionist,  successfully 
moved  that  the  committee 
write  to  the  local  education 
board  to  recommend  that  the 
poem  should  be  banned  in 
schools.  Mr  Beggs’s  deep  de- 
votion to  smut-free  law  and 
order  was  recently  in  evi- 
dence at  Larne  magistrates 
court  where  he  was  found 
guilty  of  inciting  an  Orange 
mob  to  block  a road  and  was 
fined  £1,500. 

MR  BEGGS  is  also  a beef 
Conner.  Most  Unionist  beef 
fanners  all  over  Northern  Ire- 
land are  lobbying  hard  to 
have  their  cows  classified  as 
Irish  so  they  can  avoid  the  EU 
ban  on  British  beef.  It  seems 
there  is  hardly  any  BSE  in 
Ireland,  North  or  South.  Fly- 
ing back  over  Larne,  1 had  an 
uplifting  vision  of  thousands 
of  sturdy  Unionist  farmers  all 
over  the  six  Counties  teach- 
ing their  cows  to  moo  in 
Gaelic. 


What  is  the  Internet? 

It's  simply  a huge  global 
community  of  computer  users. 
Get  on  ft,  and  you’ll  have 
more  fun  than  you  thought 
possible.  A massive  boost 
in  productivity  if  you’re  in 
business. 

Talk  to  the  great  provider. 
CompuServe  is  the  UK'S  most 
popular  online  service  and 
Internet  access  provider.  As 
well  as  easy,  inexpensive 
connection  to  the  internet  and 
a free  Internet  address,  we 
offer  you  access  to  over  3,000 
exciting  CompuServe  Services 
covering  almost  every  subject 
under  the  sun. 

How  do  I get  tmtt? 

Phone  us  for  your  FREE 
software*  and  CO  multimedia 
tour  of  CompuServe  and  the 
Internet,  which  wiU  get  you 
online  in  minutes.  So  what  are 
you  waiting  for? 


CompuServe 

The  Internet . . . and  a whole  lot  more 


0800  000200  now 


http://www.comptiserve.co.uk 

•ftw  CwnpeSerw.  mc<nb**tb>p  far  the  find  raorrth  deluding  w hour*  bw  ooOne. 

£6-50  p*f  month  Inctadliw  5 hours  tree  tjuUnu. 

CompuSwv.  information  Services  QUO  Ltd.  PQ  MK  676.  Bristol  BS99  WH,  United 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Bernard  Edwards 

Chic  sound 
of  the  times 


The 


CERTAIN  figures  in 
pop  music  court 
premature  extinc- 
tion. but  Bernard 

Edwards,  who  has 
died  aged  43  in  Tokyo,  was  not 
among  them.  His  creative 
partnership  with  Nile  Rodgers 
in  the  influential  and  for  a 
time  massively  successful, 
Chic  created  a ubiquitous 
soundtrack  for  the  latter  part 

of  the  seventies. 

Their  respective  achieve- 
ments were  hallmarked  by 
musical  excellence  and  a 
sense  of  urban  style.  In  Chic, 
with  its  cool  detached  image, 
they  created  a conscious 
embodiment  of  the  upwardly- 
mobile  aspirations  of  a new 
section  of  the  black  middle 
class;  a grouping  which  had 
emerged  in  the  wake  of  the 
civil  rights  upheavals  of  the 
sixties. 

Bernard  Edwards  was  bom 
in  Greenville.  North  Carolina, 
but.  despite  becoming  in- 
volved in  several  musical  pro- 
jects. his  prospects  looked 
minimal  until  he  met  native 
New  Yorker  Nile  Rodgers 
through  a mutual  friend.  Rod- 
gers had  been  working  as  a 
guitarist  at  Harlem's  Apollo 
Theatre,  which  had  been  the 
traditional  training  ground 
and  showcase  of  black  musical 
talent  since  the  thirties.  The 
pair  joined  the  Big  Apple 
Band  in  1972.  and  toured  as 
backing  group  to  the  hit  act. 
New  York  City. 

Nile  and  the  bass-playing 
Bernard  began  jamming  and 


Basil  Hembry 


writing  together,  and  Chic  fell 
into  place  as  a vehicle  for 
their  demo  tapes.  To  complete 
the  lineup,  they  hired  power- 
house drummer  Tony  Thomp- 
son, plus  backing  vocalists 
Norma  Jean  Wright  and  Luci 
Martin.  Wright  soon  left  to 
pursue  a solo  career,  and  was 
replaced  by  Alfa  Anderson. 

Signed  to  Atlantic  Records, 
they  released  Dance  Dance 
Dance  in  1977,  which  became 
an  Instant  smash  on  account 
of  its  clipped,  driving  groove 
and  “yowsab,  yowsah,  yow- 
sah"  chant.  They  followed  it 
with  Everybody  Dance  in  1978, 
while  Le  Freak,  released  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  lodged 
in  the  American  number  one 
slot  and  became  the  blggest- 
selllng  single  in  the  history  ctf 
Atlantic  Records,  selling  more 
than  four  million  copies.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  remember 
the  scorn  and  vilification  that 
was  tipped  over  disco  music 
by  sophisticates  .and  literati 
everywhere,  but  Chic’s 
achievement  was  to  rise  above 
the  pack  by  superficially  ap- 
pearing to  be  part  of  the  disco 
boom,  while  incorporating 
great  subtlety  and  skill  Into 
their  records. 

"The  band  oozed  class  both 
as  musicians  . . . and  as  an 
image."  commented  critic 
Geoff  Brown.  "Contrasting 
with  the  garish  garb  of  the 
majority  of  disco  acts.  Chic 
donned  smarter  clothes,  even- 
tually graduating  to  classic- 
cut  suits  and  a la  mode  casu- 
als. But  it  was  the  music,  not 


the  image,  which  made  Chic’s 
bag  of  tricks  so  different” 

Their  combination  of 
Thompson’s  muscular  but  un- 
cluttered drumming.  Ed- 
wards's agile  basslines  and 
Rodgers’s  taut,  precise  guitar 
figures  rapidly  became  fla- 
vour of  the  era.  and  the  com- 
bo's songwriting  rocketed 
from  strength  to  strength.  /| 
Want  Your  Love  and  My  For- 
bidden Lover  introduced  new 
tones  and  musical  colours, 
while  Good  Times,  powered  by 
Edwards's  imperious  bassline, 
was  a mesmerising  dancefloor 
classic  — which  was  later 
much-sampled  by  rappers  and 
hip-hoppers  and  became  a 
sign  of  the  coining  eighties 
free  market  boom.  Clamour 
for  the  services  of  Edwards 
and  Rodgers  as  producers  be- 
came incessant,  and  they 
sprinkled  some  Chic  fairy- 
dust  over  such  period  classics 
as  Sheila  B.  Devotion's  Spacer. 
Diana  Ross's  Diana  album  and 
chart-topping  single  Upside 
Down.  and  Sister  Sledge's  We 
Am  Family. 

Despite  their  musical  inno- 
vations and  commercial  suc- 
cess, Rodgers  and  Edwards 
remained  outraged  about  the 
racist  nature  of  the  American 
record  industry.  While  a 
white  rock  band  like  Queen 
was  able  to  score  a massive  hit 
with  Another  One  Bites  The 
Dust,  which,  they  personally 
told  Edwards  and  Rodgers, 
was  inspired  by  Good  Times. 
Rodgers  and  Edwards  were 
always  treated  as  black  artists 


Class  act.  ..Bernard  Edwards,  left,  and  Nile  Rodgers,  right,  hold  together  the  Chic  line-up  in  the  seventies 


who  belonged  in  soul  or  disco, 
rather  than  rock. 

As  Chic’s  allure  faded  with 
die  arrival  of  the  eighties, 
Rodgers  and  Edwards  set 
about  proving  they  could  com- 
pete in  any  genre.  They  pro- 
duced Debbie  Harry's  1981 
solo  album  Koo  Kao.  Rodgers 


went  on  to  work  with 
Madonna,  Mick  Jagger  and 
David  Bowie  (on  the  latter’s 
Let’s  DamX),  while  Edwards 
collaborated  with  the  Duran 
Duran  offishooot,  the  Power 
Station,  and  was  influential  in 
the  making  of  Robert  Palmer's 
1986  Addicted  To  Love. 


Sower  of  seeds,  raiser  of  hopes 


WHEN  1 first  came 
across  Basil 
Hembry.  who  has 
died  aged  80.  he 
was  described,  passingly,  as  a 
“cowman".  The  ecological 
writer  John  Stewart  Collis 
met  him  on  a north.  Dorset 
farm  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war.  and  recorded  the  en- 
counter in  his  autobiography 
Bound  Upon  a Course. 

Collis  had  been  watching 
an  allegorical  play,  staged  in 
a bam,  about  agriculture.  The 
production  opened  on  a stage 
which  revealed  an  English 
countryside  littered  with 
rusting  cans,  symbolising  the 
cheap  imported  food  that  was 
killing  the  British  farmer, 
and  cardboard  pill  boxes  to 
indicate  the  unnecessary 
medication  needed  to  free  the 
native  gut  from  the  conse- 
quences of  relying  on  this 
weak-fibred  stuff.  The  play 
ended  with  the  outbreak  of 
war.  which  speeded  the 
plough,  and  saw  everyone 
back  at  work.  The  farmer  and 
his  workers  may  have  acted, 
but  it  was  Basil  Hembry.  the 
cowman,  who  had  written  the 


play. 

Not 


>t  long  after  reading  that 
book  a few  years  ago.  I 
noticed  Hembry's  name  turn- 
ing up  on  the  Guardian  let- 
ters page  — under  missives 
from  Maypole  Farm,  near  Saf- 
fron Walden.  Essex  — defend- 
ing the  United  Nations,  whose 
peace-keeping  endeavours 
were  then  attracting  such 
hostility  in  connection  with 
Bosnia.  Having  discovered 
that  these  two  Basil  Hembry* 
were  Indeed  the  same  man.  1 
visited  him. 

A Guardian-reading  fanner 
may  be  a rare  thing,  but 
Hembry  was  rare  in  many 
other  ways  too.  I didn't  get  to 
know  him  well,  but  he  was 
endlessly  helpful  and  extra- 
ordinarily open-minded  for 
an  elderly  man  of  strong  prin- 
ciples — a cheering  reminder 
of  one  of  best  strands  Ln 
English  rural  tradition. 

Hembry  was  amused  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  recently 
tumed  himself  into  some- 
thing of  a man  of  letters.1! 


When  L met  liim  he  had  just 
composed  a strongly-worded 
missive  to  Fanning  Today, 
challenging  a columnist  who 
bad  criticised  a recent  UN- 
related  conference. 

How  had  he  come  to  be  a 
playwright  cowman  In  Dor- 
set? A keen  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Union 
before  the  war.  Hembry  had 
registered  as  a conscientious 
objector  in  1939.  and  resolved 
to  work  on  the  land.  A contact 
referred  him  down  to  Rolf 
Gardiner's  Springhead  estate 
in  north  Dorset  where  he 
found  himself  in  curious 
country  in  which  fanners 
sang  unaccompanied  motets, 
campaigned  for  co-operative 
pig  clubs,  and  tried  — for 
better  or  worse  — to  rally 
ancient  Wessex  against  mech- 
anistic urban  civilisation. 

The  farm  on  which  Hembry 
staged  his  play  was  owned  by 
Ralph  Coward,  an  organi- 
cally-minded farmer  who  was 
also  connected  with  an  exotic 
anti-democratic  network 
called  the  English  Array,  in 
which  the  defence  of  rural 
England  was  mixed  up  with  a 
partiality  for  wholemeal 
bread,  correct  posture,  com- 
post and  — as  1 had  concluded 
when  researching  a book  — 
for  fascism  too. 

Having  passed  through  as  a 
young  man  whose  outlook 
was  considerably  more  to  the 
left.  Hembry  was  happy  to 
add  to  my  picture  and  to  cor- 
rect some  of  ray  errors.  He 
put  me  in  touch  with  a sur- 
viving member  of  the  English 
Array's  King  Alfred  Muster 
— another  Guardian-reading 
farmer. 

Post  war,  Hembry'  and  his 
wife  scraped  out  a living  on  a 
subsistence  farm  ln  Devon, 
and  founded  a branch  of  the 
United  Nations  Association. 
They  moved  to  Saffron  Wal- 
den, and  for  a while  Hembry 
became  a paid  regional  UNA 
officer.  He  was  still  burning 
with  the  sense  of  the  horror  of 
war.  and  had  recently  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  which 
oscillated  between  poetry  and 
prose  as  it  tried  to  show 
people  with  no  experience  of 


Basil  Hembry . . . cowman  and  visionary  photo:  frank  martin 


war  what  a disastrous  way 
this  was  of  settling  disputes. 

Hembry  was  not  an  organic 
former.  All  for  less  intensive 
methods  and  dismayed  by  the 
emergence  of  BSE.  this  for- 
mer cowman  nevertheless 
once  stood  me  In  front  of  a 
large  and  apparently  mono- 
cultural  field  on  his  farm  and 


explained  that,  to  a farmer, 
this  really  was  a thing  of 
beauty.  He  then  turned  round 
to  show  me  a growing  planta- 
tion in  which  he  had  just 
about  every  kind  of  native 
Essex  tree. 

Later,  there  would  be  leaf- 
lets a boat  the  businessman 
who  is  importing  and  selling 


disease-resistant  elms,  and 
phone  calls  suggesting,  very 
gently,  that  somebody  really 
might  ilka  tx>  write  about  this 
issue  or  that  person  — includ- 
ing a suddenly-deceased  sol- 
dier who  had  seen  the  light 
and  done  a huge  amoung  for 
UN-style  peace-keeping. 

- Some  elderly  members  of 
Ihe  UNA  might  have  looked  at 
their  movement’s  member- 
ship figures  and  felt  inclined 
to  despair  of  the  young.  . But 
Hembry,  who  was  still 
pleased  to  be  counting  young 
members  into  his  branch,  was 
un tempted  — a great  raiser  of 
hopes  in  north  Essex  and 
beyond. 


Patrick  Wright 

Maiookn  Harper  writes:  In  the 

1960s,  apart  from  his  farm  in 
Devon,  and  bringing  up,  with 
his  wife  Mary,  a young  fam- 
ily, Basil  Hembry  was  work- 
ing tirelessly  for  the  Devon 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Cam- 
paign, and  chairing  his  local 
United  Nations  Association. 
When  be  became,  the  UNA 
regional  officer  in  Ease 
Anglia  he  .held  the  job-  for 
more  than  a decade  and  dis- 
played a burning  zeal  for  edu- 
cating people  — especially  the 
young  — about  the  organisa- 
tion. During  the  cold  war.  he 
developed  deep  relationships 
with  members  of  UN  As  in  die 
eastern  bloc  and  provided  a 
profound  input  to  the  work  of 
the  Geneva-based  World  Fed- 
eration of  UN  As.  He  was  a 
visionary  who  never  lost  his 
faith. 

When  I became  UNA  direc- 
tor here  in  1982,  Basil  and 
Mary  gave  me  a warm  wel- 
come. Their  house  was  always 
open,  and  I spent  many  an 
evening  there.  A deeply  spiri- 
tual man  and  a musician — he 
played  the  cello  — Basil 
raised  thousands  of  pounds 
through  Unicef  for  children 
each  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  gentlest  people  I 
have  ever  met 


Basil  Hembry,  farmer  and 
campaigner,  bom  February  4, 
1916;  died  April  8, 1996 


In  1992,  Rodgers  and  Ed- 
wards reassembled  Chic  to  re- 
cord Ciuc-lsm.  which  captured 
much  of  die  essence  of  the 
group’s  former  glories,  though 
inevitably  suffered  from  arriv- 
ing in  a completely  trans- 
formed musical  climate.  Ed- 
wards died  after  complaining 


Larry  Osborne 


of  feeling  unwell  after  com- 
pleting a string  of  concerts.  He 
has  gone  way  too  soul 


Adam  Sweating 


Bernard  Edwards,  musician, 
bom  October  31  1952;  died  April 
18, 1996 


High  flier 


AT  THE  start  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Royal  Air 
Force  stationed 
Coastal  Command  Hudson 
bombers  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  formed  part  of  its 
counterattack  against  the  U- 
boat  offensive.  Among  the 
people  who  encountered  the 
RAF  aircrews  was  Larry  Os- 
borne. a young  Trinidadian. 
He  had  an  interest  in  astron- 
omy and  he  wanted  to  fly.  In 
1943.  he  joined  the  RAF. 
Osborne,  who  has  died  aged 
73,  was  to  become  the  first 
"coloured"  group  captain  in 
the  service.  And  for  file  rest  of 
his  life  he  retained  a fierce 
pride  in  the  RAF. 

In  his  childhood.  Osborne 
was  a choirboy  in  the  cathe- 
dral in  Port  of  Spain.  The  son 
of  a teacher — who  left  for  the 
United  States  — by  file  time 
he  was  14  Larry  was  a pupil- 
teacher.  still  taking  lessons, 
while  teaching  the  younger 
children.  Out  of  school,  and 
with  a grasp  of  Spanish,  he 
joined  the  customs  service, 
patrolling  the  sea  borders 
with  Venezuela,  before  the 
conflict  in  Europe  swept  over 
the  islands. 

Then  came  enlistment  in 
the  RAF.  After  initial  training 
in  Canada —where  be  learned 
to  box  — he  was  commis- 
sioned, and  joined  Coastal 
Command  as  a navigator.  He 
flew  Catalina  flying-boats  out 
of  Iceland,  and  later  Liberator 
long-range  bombers  based  in 
Northern  Ireland.  On  the  lat- 
ter assignment  he  escorted  Arc- 
tic convoys  on  the  route  to 
Murmansk.  It  was,  he 
recalled.  “18  noisy  hours  out 
and  18  noisy  hours  back". 

Post-war,  be  became  an  air 
traffic  controller  — •’bringing 
the  boys  .down  in  had 
weather”  — but  after  deterio- 
ration ln  his  eyesight.  Larry 
joined  the  RAP’s  equipment 
branch.  He  was  involved  in 
building  the  West  German  air- 
force and  introduced  the 
RAFs  first  computerised  sup- 
ply system.  His  team,  to  his 
amusement,  became  known  as 
the  Black  and  White  Minstrel 
Show.  He  became  deputy  head 
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1973  Edwin  Clarke,  who  ha* 
died  aged  76,  was  determhwd 
to  see  bis  subject  estabusnea 
£ IS,  academic  toeltfiw 

Storthanasthapr^aof 

amateurs.  He  trained  as  * 
neurologist,  but  his  ouwagj 
tag  contribution  was  to  tne 
history  of  medicine. 

Born  in  Felllng-onT>w.  he 
took  a first  degree  from  Dur- 
ham University  a medical 

school  and  studied  as  a post- 
graduate at  Chicago  Universi- 
ty. From  1946  to  1948  he  was  a 
neurological  specialist  with 
the  Army.  In  the  fifties,  he 
beta  clinical  posts  at  Lon- 
don’s National  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases,  the  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and 

Hammersmith  Hospital. 

Than,  in  19S8.  Clarke  be- 
came an  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Wellcome  Trust  Soon 
after,  be  retired  from  clinical 
practice  and  took  appoint- 
ments in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Yale  universities.  In  1963.  he 
became  historian  to  the  Well- 
come Historical  medical 
library  and  museum,  and  In 
1966  he  was  appointed  head  of 
the  new  history  of  medicine 
sub-department  within  Uni- 
versity College  London. 
Seven  years  later,  he  became 
flie  Wellcome’s  director.  He 
stayed  until  1979,  supervising 
the  transfer  of  its  collections 
to  the  Science  Museum  and 
reorganising  the  Wellcome 's 
Euston  Road  building.  He  also 
■vfited  die  Medical  History 
journal  and  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  at  UCL  a his- 
tory of  medicine  BSc  — which 
opened  the  subject  to  medical 
students. 

. In  1971.  Clarke  edited  an 
essay  collection,  Modern 
Methods  In  The  History  Of 
Medicine.  But  his  principal 
legacy  was  a series  of  mono- 
graphs. now  standard  works, 
on  the  history  of  the  neuro- 
sciences:  The  Human  Brain 
And  Spinal  Cord,  in  1968, 
with  C D O’Malley,  An  Illus- 
trated History  Of  Brain  Func- 
tion, with  KE  Dewhurst  fol- 
lowed in  1972,-  and  finally 
Nineteenth-Century  Origins  Of 
Neuroscientific  Concepts,  with 
LS  Jacyna,  which  appeared 
in  1987.  Clarke  also  translated 
and  edited  Max  Neuburger  s 
classic  The  Historical  Develop- 
ment Of  Experimental  Brain 
And  Spinal  Cord  Physiology 
Before  Flourens  (1961). 

Clarke  married  three  times 
and  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  Is  survived  by 
his  third  wife.  Gaynor, 


Larry  Osborne . . - retained 
a fierce  pride  in  the  RAF 

of  procurement,  and  was 
awarded  an  OBE  In  1969. 

Eight  years  later,  he  retired, 
but  fulfilled  many  assign- 
ments for  Crown  Agents,  help- 
ing to  develop  their  Cosmos 
supply  computer  system.  He 
was  a fellow  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Purchasing  and 
Supply- 

terry  Osborne’s  expertise 
was  awesome,  his  communica- 
tion skills  outstanding  and  his 
sense  of  fun  quite  wonderful. 
And  he  possessed  a famous 
giggle.  His  range  of  interests 
took  in  learning  German  to 
interpreter  standard,  learning 
Welsh  well  enough  to  sing  in  a 
Holyhead  choir,  binary  arith- 
metic. and  the  failings  of 
English  cricket  and  the  bril- 
liance of  the  West  Indians. 

Larry,  who  attracted  the  af- 
fection and  respect  of  ail  who 
knew  him,  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Theodora,  whom  he  met 
before  leaving  Trinidad,  three 
sons  and  six  grandchildren. 


Lawrence  Osborne 
and  CoGn  Rogers 


Larry  Osborne,  navigator,  air 
traffic  controller  and  3upply 
specialist,  bom  December  2 7, 
1922;  died  March  12. 1996 


Stephen  Jacyna 


Edwin  Clarke,  historian  and  neu- 
rologist, bom  June  18.  1919; 
died  April  11. 1996 


Birthdays 


Leo  Abse.  biographer,  former 
MP,  79;  Lewis  Biggs,  curator, 
Tate  Gallery  of  the  North,  45; 
Susan  Binns,  Chief  of 
Cabinet,  European  Commis- 
sion. 48;  Alan  Bond,  tycoon 
and  yachtsman.  58;  Yvette 
Chauvire.  ballerina  assoluta, 
79;  George  Cole,  actor,  com- 
edian, 71;  Dr  Eric  Fenby, 
composer,  former  Professor  of 
Harmony,  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  90;  Lloyd  Honeyghan, 
boxer.  36;  Sir  Yehudi  Menu- 
hin OM,  violinist,  80;  Jack 
Nicholson,  actor,  53;  Mar- 
garet Pereira,  forensic 
scientist  6&  Jancis  Robin- 
son, writer  and  broadcaster, 
46;  Meryl  Streep,  actress,  47. 


Births 


cymne  daisy  luuj  artemtb,  3m  April 
98  to  Ha/iist  ana  Attfraw  Wim  thanks  to 
majerotty  stall  at  St  John's  and  St 
Bizabofr's. 
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Jackdaw 


Karaoke 

CONSULTANT;  I couldn't 
guarantee  that  you  would  be 
able  to  finish. 

DANIEL:  1 see.  Perhaps 
something  a bit  shorter.  With 
a nice  and  easy  plot.  There's 
an  old  favourite,  for  example, 
about  who  it  is  you  would  kill 
and  help  out  humanity  if  you 
hail.  say.  only,  say  — (Look- 
ing closely  at  CONSULTANT! 
eight  weeks  and  a bit.  more  or 
less.  logo. 

CONSULTANT:  Yes.  I've 
often  wondered  who  I'd  exe- 
cute in  such  a circumstance. 
Apart  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Health,  of  course 
DANIEL:  (Solemn  amwmentl 
Of  course. 


CONSULTANT.  Yes.  r would 
say  that  such  a plot  was  — 

about  right. 

DANIEL:  (As  though  still  de- 
bating something  else)  Mraxn. 

Couple  of  months.  Yes? 

( They  look  at  each  other.  The 
pause  lengthens.  Then . . i 
CONSULTANT:  I'm  sorry. 
(DANIEL  nods,  digests,  then 
starts  to  laugh:  not  in  any  way 
hysterical  or  immoderate,  but 
ri genuine  laugh,  infectious 
enough  tomake  the  CONSUL- 
TANT at  first  shift  in  his  chair 
a little  uneasily,  but  then  be- 
gins to  smile.) 

CONSULTANT;  (Again)  Why 
an?  you  laughing? 
(CLOSEUP-  DANIEL) 
DANIEL:  I don’t  honestly 
know,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
mean,  it's  not funny.  (Laughs) 
When  all  those  dreadful  pains 
began  — I mean,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  started  to  bum 
me  up — I was  kind  of,  well, 
going  a bit  dippy.  I thought 
that  a story  i had  written  had 
somehow  got  out  into  the 
world  — like  a contagious  dis- 
ease. My  words,  my  script, 
wandering  about  out  there — 
right  in  front  of  me.  But  no. 
They  aren't,  thunk  God. 
There's  lieen  another  story  go- 


ing on  all  the  time.  This  one. 
The  one  I didn't  know  about. 
(Half laughs)  It’s  just  that — 
well,  the  ending  is  sooner  than 
I thought  (He  falls  silent  no 
longer  with  a smile.) 

Daniel  Feeld  confronts  the  end 
ofhis  story  in  Dennis  Potter’s 
Karaoke  (Karaoke  and  Cold 
Lazarus.  Faber.  £9.39).  Feeld 
suffers  a kind  qf resurrection  in 
Cold  Lazarus,  as  a cryogenical- 
ly  preserved  heqtL  The first  epi- 
sode of  Karaoke  is  next  Sunday 
(on  BBCl ) or  Monday  ( C4 ) 

Audio  dynamite 

DR  RAY  HULL,  professor  of 
audiology  at  Wichita  State 
University,  estimates  that  at 
least  16  million  American  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  34 
share  Peter's  plight  [damaged 
hearing].  Hull  says,  “Perma- 
nent hearing  loss  is  the  fast- 
est-growing disability  in  the 
United  States." 

Sound  is  measured  in  deci- 
bels (dB).  A soft  whisper  is 
approximately  20dB.  a nor- 
mal conversation  registers  at 
60dB.  and  an  alarm  clock  hits 
godB.  Mpst  concerts  and  clubs 
pusii  the  volume  to  an  ear- 
wrenching  125dB— equiva- 


lent to  a jet  taking  off  But 
you  don’t  have  to  go  to  dubs 
and  concerts  to  incur  bearing 
loss.  Headphones  are  capable 
of  of  sending  llSdB  right  into 
your  ear  canaL  Dr  Maurice  H 

Miller,  professor  of  audiology 
and  speech  language  pathol- 
ogy at  New  York  University, 
tested  these und  level  on  pe- 
destrians’ headsets  and 
found  that,  “in  all  cases,  they 
were  exposing  themselves  to 
a noise  level  capable  of  pro- 
ducing permanent,  irrevers- 
ible hearing  loss." 

A learning  falling  on  deafened 
ears  in  Swing,  Life  in  Your 
Twenties 

In  the  round 

TM  interested  in  the 
essential  liveliness  of  theatre 
rather  than  its  social  mes- 
sage. A writer  told  me 
recently  about  having  his 
scripts  rejected  with  file  mes- 
sage, ‘Can  we  please  up  the 
issues  here?*.  I'd  send  it  back 
if  the  issues  swamped  the 
drama,  possibly  with  the  mes- 
sage. ‘Have  you  thought 
about  pamhieteering  as  a 
career*’.  Theatre  is  about 
people  and  the  effect  that 


issues  have  on  people,  not 
about  the  issues  themselves; 
we’re  not  going  to  join  in  a 
conspiracy  to  justify  art  by 
pretending  it’s  something 
else,  like  treating  music  as 
some  sort  oframdial 
thereapy.” 

Alan  Ayckbourn  shares  his 
radical  vaeaqf  theatre  with 
readers  qf  The  Spectator  as  he 
prepares  to  open  his  new 
theatre  in  Scarborough  ’$ 
Odean  cinema.  The  opening 
show  is  to  be  By  Jeeves,  a 
rewrite  ofhis  1975 musical 
collaboration  with  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber.  Previews  begin 
on  Wednesday 

Faith  and  frogs 

CAN  you  eat  frogs’  legs  on 
Good  Friday?  This  question 
was  recently  put  to  the Vati- 
can and  passed  from  office  to 
office,  reportedly,  until  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Faith  came  up 
with  the  answer,  after  con- 
sulting Aquinas:  from  the 
angel  of  abstinence,  frogs  are 
fish. 

It  is  something  to  do  with 
not  being  hot-blooded  crea- 
tures. of  the  sort  wh  ich 


arouse  carnal  desires.  "The 
Church  rations  these  foods," 
says  St  Thomas,  “which  stim- 
ulate our  sexual  appetites. 
Such  is  the  flesh  of  animals 
who  browse  on  the  earth.” 
(ST2a2ae, 147,8).  Also  in  the 
non-meat  categories  are  the 
locusts  and  vipers  (yuk), 
crate  and  oysters  (yum). 
Fishy  theology  in  The  Tablet 

Pulse  rates 

AT  the  appropriate  time, 
which  is  often  after  midnight, 
the  warden  who  stands  next 


Swing . ■ . loud  warning 


to  the  two  phones  will  signal 
with  a nod  ofhis  head  to  the 
executioner  who  is  behind 
the  divide.  At  that  time  the 
executioner  will  then  pick  up 
three  needles,  one  at  a time, 
and  inject  the  appropriate 
chemicals  into  the  (V  line, 
flush  it  out,  inject  a second 
chemical  into  the  line,  flush  it 
out,  inject  the  third  chemical 
into  the  line,  flush  it  out.  By 
the  time  all  that  has  hap- 
pened the  inmate  is  dead.  It 
can  take  about  10  or  12  min- 
utes from  the  flush  of  the  poi- 
son to  fiie  death  of  the 
inmate... 

PRISON  SPOKESMAN:  On 
March  3rd,  1996,  Antonio 
James  was  executed  by  lethal 
injection  at  Lousiana  State 
Penitentiary . . .and  his  soul 
was  sent  to  final  judgment. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
12.27  am  by  Dr  Royce  McAnal- 
ly...  OK.  Do  you  have  any 
questions? 

REPORTER:  Did  he  have  any 
final  words? 

SPOKESMAN:  We  talked,  the 
last  thing  he  said  was.  “Bless 
you.”  He  said  that  to  me. 
“Bless  you.”  I told  him,  "He’s 
waiting  for  you"  and  "Hold 
on  for  the  ride”.  The  interest- 


ing thing  in  this  one.  and  I'll 
comment  about  this,  is  the 
pulse  rate.  It  never  got  over 
100,  hardly,  right  there  to  the 
end.  We  checked  one  of  us  — 
it  wasn't  me.  it  was  one  of  the 
other  people — and  his  was 
about  102,  and  Antonio  James 
was  on  about  94.  We  got  a 
delay  because  we  had  prob- 
lems finding  a vein  and  get- 
ting right  with  our  IV  injec- 
tions. We  had  one  but  we 
needed  to  have  two,  so  we 
waited  for  the  other,  that  took 
a bit  of  time . . . 
ffeard  on  At  Death’s 
Door. . . (Radio  4).  Antonio 
James  had  spent  15  years  on 
the  death  tier,  during  which 
time  there  were  tt  stays  qf 
execution.  But  hell  that’s 
not  the  fault  qf  the  pro- 
execution  lobby.  They  want  to 
get  on  with  the  backlog  of 
executions  right  away. 

Jackdaw  wants  your jewels. 
E-mail 

jackdauxJguardum.co.  uk, 
fox  0171-713  4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  119Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  3ER. 


Desmond  Christy 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  11 

If  the  pensioners 
of  today  think 
it’s  tough  . . . 
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Larry  Elliott 


UH-HUH,  I know  what 
you’re  thinking  Did 
be  fire  she  thousand, 
or  was  it  only  five? 
Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  in 
all  the  excitement  I kind  of 
lost  co  tint  myself  But  being  as 
this  is  a P45.  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  world,  and  it 
could  blow  your  Job  clean 
away,  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self one  question.  Do  I feel 
lucky?  Well,  do  you.  punk? 

That,  with  all  due  apologies 
to  the  makers  of  Dirty  Harry, 
is  how  we  see  the  world  of 
work.  Clint  Eastwood’s 
amoral,  cynical  cop  is  the 
nasty,  brutish  employer  who 
keeps  his  cowed  and  insecure 
workforce  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  A very  big  gun. 

Together  with  middle  Eng- 
land and  the  feelgood  factor, 
job  insecurity  forms  the 
three-legged  stool  of  British 
. politics.  The  Government  is 
unpopular  because  there  is  no 
feelgood  factor,  in  insecure 
middle  England.  End  of  story. 

But  is  it?  One  regular  corre- 
spondent to  this  page  says  he 
can  detect  few  signs  of  the 


feelbad  factor  among  the 
shoppers. -loading  a hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  groceries 
into  the  backs  of  the  Volvos 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
Ministers  like  to  hear.  Ben 
cause  what  they  see  as  a nice 
little  recovery  is  having  no 
Impact  in  the  opinion  polls, 
they  are  now  trying  to  prove 
that  job  insecurity  is  more 
myth  than  reality. 

Data  from  the  Department 
for  Education-  and  Employ- 
ment, for  example,  shows  that 
in  the  decade  between  1385 
and  1395  there  was  very  little 
change  in  the  average  length 
of  job  tenure.  For  men,  it  was 
down  a fraction,  for  women  it 
was  actually  up  a little. 

A similar  conclusion  was 
reached  by  Simon  Burgess 
and  Hediey  Sees  of  Bristol 
University.  Writing  in  the 
Economic  Journal,  they  say 
that  between  1975  and  1992 
there  was  a fell  of  around 
10  per  cent  in  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  a job.  but  added: 
“The  Hnta  emphatically  do 
not  support  the  view  that  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the 
labour  market,  technology 
and  competition,  have  spelt 
the  end  of  “jobs  for  life’.” 

Although  Ministers  would 
never  say  so  in  public,  they 
actually  think  all  this  stuff 
_ about  feelgood  apd  insecurity 
is  a ctassitr  cas4  of  middle- 
class  whingeing.  Again,  there 
I Is  some,  truth  in  this,  al- 
though fee  irony  is  that  the 
I “victim’''7  culture  . has  been 
| spawned  by  the-  self-obsessive 


individualism  fostered  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Let's  fece  it:  we  didn’t  hear 
too  much  about  job  insecurity 
when  it  was  steel  workers  and 
miners  being  sacked  in  the 
early  1980s.  But  now  that 
BBC  producers  are  on  six- 
month  contracts  and  (male) 
middle  managers  are  being 
shown  fee  door,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a real  threat  to  the 
nation's  wellbeing. 

Bhie-collar  workers  have 
lived  with  the  hire  and  fire 
culture  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  gyrations  of 


people  who  talk  about  it  the 
whole  time.  It’s  become  a sexy 
issue  because  we  are  now 
talking  about  middle-class  job 
insecurity”. 

For  the  Government  all 
this  should  be  quite  good 
news.  With  house  prices  and 
consumer  spending  rising, 
there  should  be  a chance  that 
the  ffcVlp  wiitMTp  chases  will 
return  to  the  fold  before  the 
election.  But  things  aren’t 
quite  so  simple. 

The  most  profound  change 
in  the  labour  market  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  the 


Ministers  would  never  admit  it,  but  they 
think  all  this  stuff  about  insecurity  is  a 
classic  case  of  middie-class  whingeing 


the  business  cycle  in  fee  nine- 
teenth century  are  testimony 
to  how  vulnerable  workers 
were  in  an  era  that  lacked 
even  fee  most  rudimentary 
welfare  safety  net. 

Indeed,  the  hard  evidence 
suggests  blue-collar  workers 
still  face  the  biggest  risk  of 
losing  their  jobs.  A survey 
last  week  by  the  Institute  for 
Employment  Research-  con- 
cluded that,  “unemployment 
remains  disproportionately 
located  ^mong  manual- 
worker  social  classes”. ' 

John  Philpott.  director  of 
the  Employment  Policy  Insti- 
tute. agrees.  “There  probably 
is  more  job  insecurity,  but 
not  necessarily  among  those 


massive  shift  in  power  from 
employee  to  employer.  This 
has  not  only  meant  that  work- 
ers have  had  their  rights 
eroded,  but  also  feat  much  of 
the  risk  involved  in  a busi- 
ness has  been  shifted  from 
capital  to  labour.  As  such. . 
when  business  in  a burger 
bar  is  slack,  the  management 
lay  off  the  staff  unpaid:  like- 
wise, the  privatised  company 
running  food  trolleys  on 
trains  in  fee  North  now  pay 
staff  on  a commission-only 
basis — as  little  as  £10  a day 
for  a nine-hour  shift 
Ministers,  presumably,  see 
this  as  the  fruits  of  a more 
flexible  labour  market  In  the 
old  days  it  was  called  some- 


thing else:  rank  exploitation.  | 
And  while  it  may  be- true  that  i 
the  prime  targets  for  this ' 
brand  of  macho  management 
are  the  low-paid  and  fee  low- 
skilled,  the  message  has  per- 
colated down  to  the  middle 
classes.  Twenty  years  ago.  the 
archetypal  job  for  life  was 
that  of  a bank  clerk:  a bit 
dull,  not  well  paid,  but  a job 
for  life. 

New  technology  has 
changed  all  that  and  it  really 
comes  as  little  comfort  to  an 
ex-clerk  to  hear  Michael  Por- 
tillo say  that  every  techno- 
logical revolution  for  fee  past 
200  years  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a temporary  period  of 
labour  market  dislocation. 

Indeed,  fee  job  insecurity  of 
the  past  was  not  cured  merely 
by  fee  passage  of  time;  it  was 
tackled  by  fee  formation  of 
trade  unions  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  state  to  suppress 
some  of  the  crude  inequities 
of  the  market  by  running  big- 
chunks  of  fee  economy  itself. 

What  has  happened  over 
the  past  17  years  is  that 
labour's  share  of  national 
product  has  fallen  while  capi- 
tal's has  risen.  The  instru- 
ments for  this  have  been  the 
crushing  of  trade  unions,  de- 
liberately engineered  unem- 
ployment privatisation,  con- 
tracting out  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  business 
"ethic''  into  schools,  hospitals 
and  universities. 

The  current  vogue  for  tack- 
ling job  insecurity  is  centred 
on  better  education  and  train- 
ing. The  Government,  the 


The  IMF  is  using  a novel  accounting 
system  to  scare  us  about  the  coming 
retirement  bill.  SARAH  RYLE  reports 


Labour  Party  and  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry  all 
agree  this  is  vital  — good 
enough  reason,  you  might 
think,  to  be  highly  suspicious 
of  fee  notion  that  it  could  fee 
panacea  for  all  our  ills. 

If  we  really  want  to  tackle 
job  insecurity,  there  has  to  be 
a shift  of  the  pendulum  back 
towards  labour.  First,  power 
should  be  given  back  to  trade 
unions  and  legislation  en- 
acted to  improve  the  rights  of 
workers,  be  they  temporary, 
part-time  or  fell-time. 

Second,  the  Government 
should  see  itself  as  the  "em- 
ployer of  last  resort”,  in  the 
way  that  the  Bank  of  England 
was  fee  ‘‘lender  of  last  resort” 
to  the  City. 

Finally,  we  need  a culture 
change.  For  fee  first  30  years 
after  the  war.  governments  of 
an  colours  actually  believed 
in  full  employment.  They 
didn’t  offer  capitalism  wife 
counselling,  but  were  pre- 
pared to  use  public  invest- 
ment to  boost  demand.  Again, 
this  is  now  fee  wildest  her- 
esy. even  though  fee  Govern- 
ment’s Influence  is  greatest  in 
those  sectors  that  are  job-rich 
— education,  hospitals,  per- 
sonal social  services. 

But  this  means  hard 
choices.  It  may  even  mean 
paying  a bit  more  tax  to 
rebuild  the  social  fabric  that 
makes  us  feel  more  secure. 
But  the  alternative  may  be 
that  the  boss  who  watched 
you  read  this  article  in  work's 
time  arrives  wife  a P45.  Are 
you  really  sure  he  won’t?  • 


IT  IS  small  comfort  for  those 
people  struggling  to  cope  on 
a state  pension,  but  the 
OAPs  of  future  generations 
are  unlikely  to  have  it  so  good 
as  those  presently  retired. 

As  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  reported  in  its  bi- 
annual World  Economic  Out- 
look last  week,  many 
industrial  countries  will  face 
an  unsustainable  bill  for  their 
pensioners. 

Combined  wife  fee  bur- 
geoning budget  deficits  which 
the  IMF  also  highlighted  in 
the  WEO.  the  pensions  of  fee 
future  could  add  up  to  a mas- 
sive tax  bill  for  the  current  2b 
and  30-somethings. 

Hie  IMF  economists  stress 
the  severity  of  the  problem  of 
“invisible"  deficit  in  the  form 
of  pensions  by  expressing  it 
in  terms  of  generational 
accounting  — a way  of  show- 
ing how  today's  fiscal  policies 
can  affect  future  generations 
even  if  they  do  not  affect  cur 
rent  budget  deficits.  What 
may  seem  to  be  a reform  with 
. neutral  deficit  implications 
can  in  fact  make  a big  differ- 
ence to  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

Generational  accounting 
calculates  how  much  net-  tax 
each  batch  of  earners  will 
pay.  ie  fee  amount  of  tax  and 
contributions  paid  minus 
transfers,  which  include  pen- 
sions, they  receive.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  expected  receipts 
for  each  age  group  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  current 
value  of  expected  lifetime  tax 
payments  of  all  kinds.  It  uses 
present-value  numbers  and 
takes  into  account  that  future 
generations  will  pay  (with  in- 
terest) for  outstanding  gov- 
ernment purchases. 

USING  this  method,  the 
IMF  has  found  feat  sev- 
eral Group  of  Seven 
nations  are  running  unsus- 
tainable fiscal  policies.  The 
so-called  newborn  and  future 
generations  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  will  lace 
net  tax  rates  of  37  and  78  per- 
cent of  their  earnings  respec- 
tively. 

In  hard  cash  terms,  the 
WEO  says  today's  young 
workers  in  fee  US,  Italy,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  will  have  to 
pay  between  $200,000 
(£138,000)  and  *300.000  more 
in  taxes  over  their  lifetimes 
than  they  will  receive  in 
benefits  if  existing  benefit 


levels  are  maintained.  But  the 
current  crop  of  pensioners 
are  actually  receiving 
$ioo,ono  or  more  in  benefits 
than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

According  to  the  IMF,  there 
is  a link  between  the  degree  of 
unfairness  in  n nation's  flsc.nl 
policies  and  fee  extent  of  its 
overall  fiscal  problems. 

Conditions  affecting  bud- 
gets themselves  have  changed 
markedly.  The  post-war  baby 
boom  boasted  the  labour 
force,  supporting  relatively 
few  pensioners.  But  in  Indus- 
trial countries,  elderly  depen- 
dency ratios  are  expected  to 
double  to  between  35  and  50 
per  cent.  Germany.  Italy  and 
Japan  are  forecast  to  experi- 
ence Hie  worst  squeeze  on 
resources  from  pensions. 

THE  IMF  said:  “Public 
pension  programmes  an- 
nul ch  more  generous 
than  governments  seem  likely 
to  be  able  to  support  finan- 
cially. Future  generations  of 
workers  will  face  either  much 
higher  tax  burdens  to  main- 
tain such  levels  of  transfers 
or  sharply  reduced  benefit 
levels.  Modest  reductions  in 
youth  dependency  ratios  over 
tliis  period  will  provide  only  a 
small  budgetary  offset  to  the 
effects  of  ageing.” 

The  special  IMF  study  is 
part  ofn  wider  agenda,  which 
is  to  urge  Increasingly  vigor- 
ous budget  balancing  by  gov- 
ernments. To  this  end.  fee 
report  says  feat  even  if  gener- 
ational accounting  might  be 
flawed  by  the  nature  of  its  as- 
sumptions, it  will  raise 
enough  disquiet  to  fuel 
debate. 

“It  could  serve  an  educa- 
tional purpose  by  stimulating 
I debate  among  younger  and 
older  voters  about  the  proper 
level  of  transfer  program  gen- 
erosity."the  IMF  said,  adding 
that  this  might  lead  to  “major 
overhaul  of  pension  systems”, 
or,  even  better,  a more  cau- 
tious overall  fiscal  approach. 
For,  bearing  in  mind  the  tax 
burden  for  the  future  based 
on  existing  policies,  raising 
taxes  to  fond  rising  pensions' 

I liabilities  will  not  be 
acceptable. 

The  only  answer,  as  the 
IMF  sees  it  re  to  cu*  «*vpendi- 
ture.  This  might  be  politically 
painful  in  fee  short  term  but 
would,  officials  argue,  be  less 
damaging  in  fee  long  run. 
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Death  of  inflation  is 
greatly  exaggerated 


Highgate  crosspatch  solves 
baffling  case  of  capital  crisis 


ANN  ROBINSON  disagrees  with  a new 
book  which  proclaims  the  defeat  of  the 
age-old  stalker  of  western  economies 
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INFLATION  has  been  re-  I 
garded  by  so  many  for  so  | 
loDg  as  “public  enemy  No  , 
l”  that  it  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  It  may  be  dead.  But  that 
is  just  what  Roger  Bootle, 
chief  economist  of  the  HSBC 
Group,  suggests  in  a new , 
book,  The  Death  of  Inflation 
(Nicholas  Brealey,  £16.99). 

Mr  Bootle  argues  feat  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  econo- 
mies of  the  western  developed 
world  are  so  prefound  that 
not  only  might  Inflation  be 
dead  but  there  is  a possibility 
of  disinflation  wife  as  many 
adverse  effects  as  inflation. 

Inflation  has,  to  a greater  or 
lesser  extent,  stalked  western 
economies  since  the  end  of 
the  second  world  war.  Some, 
such  as  Germany  and  fee  US 
have  found  methods  of  tam- 
ing .the  phenomenon  but 
others^  particularly  the  UK 
and  Italy,  have  not  until 
recently,  learned  the  trick. 

The  UK  economy  In  partic- 
ular has  been  prone  to  peri- 
ods of  inflation  We  have 
never  experienced  hyperinfla- 
tion but  the  boots  have  been 
nasty  enough  to  cause  consid- 
erable damage  to  our  tong- 
term  performance.  For  the 
past  four  years  or  so.  UK  in- 
flation has  been  subdued.  Is  it 
really  dead,  as  Mr  Bootle 
claims,  or  “just  resting”? 

The  answer,  surely,  must 

be  found  in  whether  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenon 
have  been  permanently  root- 
! ed  out  Relevant  too  is  wheth- 
er  the  authorities  (central 
| bank  and  government)  have 
learned  to  take  appropriate 
action  when  the  disease  bits. 

| in  my  view,  inflation  is  just 
| resting—  in  remission  — but 
liable  to  flare  up  at  .any  time. 

The  structural  changes  to 
[western  economies  deemed 
[ necessary  by  Mr  Bootle:  more 
flexible  labour  markets:  the 
decline  of  unions  and  coliec- 
tive  bargaining:  the  demise  of 
the  sleepy,  “cosy"  inward- 
looking mega-corporation  and 
privatisation,  are  certainly 
underway.  But  they  have  not 
; advanced  very  far  among  fee 
1 UK’s  major  trading  partners, 
particularly  Germany  and 
France. 


Governments  and  central 
banks  have  changed  their 
procedures,  too.  Methods  of 
accommodating  inflation 
through  Indexation  of  public 
spending,  wages  and  prices, 
so  popular  in  the  1970s.  are 
now  discredited,  and  largely 
abandoned.  Central  banks  are 
becoming  more  independent 
But  the  evidence  to  support 
Mr  Bootle's  underlying  as- 
sumptions is  partial 
Monetary  policy  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  control  infla- 
tion. The  behaviour  of  gov- 
ernment itself  is  also  crucial 
if  competitive  markets  are  to 
take  root  Even  in  the  UK. 


Roger  Bootle . . . pessimistic 

where  structural  changes 
have  advanced  most  govern- 
ment still  takes  up  or  directly 
Influences  around  half  of 

GDP.  Through  regulation,  the 

arm  of  government  extends 
still  further.  Privatised  utili- 
ties remain  heavily  regulated. 
Competition  is  by  no  means 
assured. 

The  most  alarming  — and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Mr  Bootle’s  thesis — is 
the  scenario  of  disinflation. 
The  evidence  is  mixed  here 
too.  Disinflation  can  be 
benign.  In  the  past'  prices 
have  fallen  for  long  periods 
coincident  with  . strong 
growth.  But  the  past  is  no 
guide  to  the  future. 

And  what  would  be  fee  ef- 
fect of  real  disinflation  — con- 


stantly falling  prices  all 
round  — on  expectations  and 
behaviour  of  older  people?  All 
developed  countries  are  sup- 
porting a growing  army  of 
rentiers  — pensioners  living 
on  fixed  interest  securities 
purchased  when  their  savings 
in  pension  funds  and  insur- 
ance policies  mature. 

Disinflation  will  mean 
lower  interest  rates.  Nice  for 
the  young  buying  houses  and 
household  goods  on  credit 
but  not  so  nice  for  the  elderly. 

Disinflation  may  have  as 
many  dangers  as  inflation  but 
it  is  hard  to  be  sure  what  types 
of  expectations  it  would  gener- 
ate. And  expectations  are  a 
crucial  variable.  Inflation-fu- 
elled house  price  booms,  for 
example.  What  would  disinfla- 
tion do?  Just  look  at  today’s 
housing  market. 

Prices  have  been  felling.  But 
tlie  market  is  not  homoge- 
neous. In  fact,  prices  are 
strong  and  even  rising  for 
quality  housing  in  short  sup- 
ply In  key  areas.  It  is  the  over- 
supplied lower  end  of  fee  mar- 
ket where  prices  remain  weak. 
They  will  remain  so  until  de- 
mand and  supply  meet.  As 
every  economist  knows  this  is 
the  equilibrium  point 

Mr  Bootle  is  possibly  too 
pessimistic  about  fee  likeli- 
hood of  major  disinflation 
and  too  optimistic  about  the 
death  of  inflation.  If  fee  com- 
petitive markets  that  he  sees 
emerging  take  root,  inflation 
might  be  kept  at  bay.  For  it  to 
be  conquered,  fee  authorities 
(central  banks  and  govern- 
ments) must  also  control 
their  behaviour.  They  must 
do  nothing  to  accommodate 
inflationary  pressures  (such 
as  commodity  price  rises) 

when  they  arise.  They  must 
sot  devalue  fee  currency. 

The  emergence  of  competi- 
tive markets  may  herald  fee 
end  of  perpetual  inflation  so 
that  we  can  run  the  economy 
at  higher  levels  of  demand 
than  previously  thought  feasi- 
ble. But  so  long  as  fee  econo- 
mies of  our  main  trading 
partners  in  Europe,  with 
whom  we  are  becoming  more 
closely  linked,  foil  to  make 
the  necessary  structural 
changes  to'  competitive  mar- 
kets, inflation  is  only  resting. 
Ann  Robinson  is  director  gen- 
eral qf  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pension  Funds  and  one 
of  the  Guardian's  panel  of  eco- 
nomic adrisers. 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


CAPITAL!  was  some- 
thing Sherlock 
Holmes  and  bis  quack 
friend  were  always  saying, 
or  rather,  ejaculating. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  a 
benign  substance,  a sort  of 
economic  penicillin;  capi- 
tal, or  “investment”  as  it  is 
known  to  its  friends,  is  sim- 
ply capital. 

All  of  which  may  well  ex- 
plain a churning  noise  in 
London’s  Highgate  area: 
Karl  Marx  is  revolving  in 
his  grave.  His  contention, 
yon  may  remember,  was 
that  capita]  brought  noth- 
ing whatever  to  the  party; 
labour  was  fee  sole  “source 
of  value”.  Now,  as  a great 
conga-line  of  worthies 
stretching  from  Hanoi  to 
the  highest  reaches  of 
European  trade  unionism 
sings  the  praises  of  "in- 
ward investment”  and 
"value-added”,  the  time 
has  come  to  ask  the  un- 
thinkable question:  six 
years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Wall,  is  fee  bearded  old 
crosspatch  about  to  be 
proved  right? 

Look  at  it  this  way;  the  | 
1989  “triumph  of  capital-  j 
ism”  promised  a serene,  tip- 1 
ward  glide  to  prosperity  for 
everyone.  The  only  grouse  i 
fee  lefties  could  come  up 
wife  was  some  guff  about  I 
fee  environment,  and  that, , 


too.  could  be  handled  by 
market  Incentives.  But  it 
hasn't  quite  worked  out 
that  way.  In  place  of  the 
glider,  the  western  econo- 
mies resemble  collectively 
one  of  those  faulty  super- 
sonic jets  in  Thunderblrds 
that  were  forever  being 
plucked  from  doom  by  In- 
ternational Rescue.  Nega- 
tive equity,  job  insecurity, 
unemployment  and  the 
feel-ghastly  factor  torment 
Western  politicians  con- 
vinced that  the  pre-election 
pick-up  is  imminent 

Everyone  is  baffled.  But 
according  to  an  Intriguing 
book  — Economics  of  the 
Madhouse,  by  Chris  Har- 
man (Bookmarks;  1995)  — 
Karl  would  not  have  been. 
Far  from  it  because  capital 
makes  no  contribution  to 
I the  productive  process. 

As  Harman  has  it,  "what 
they  have  done  is  steal  the 
product  of  fee  labour  of 
others  — and  then  forbid  it 
to  be  used  for  further  pro- 
duction unless  they  are 
allowed  to  steal  again.” 

Eventually  rates  of 
return  fall  and  the  system 
is  plunged  into  crises  that 
can  be  ameliorated  only  by 
(a)  the  destruction  of  asset 
values  and  (b)  the  grinding 
out  of  more  value  from  fee 
workforce.  Sound  familiar? 

All  very  amusing,  no 
doubt  but  no  more  than 
that.  Because  if  there  is  one 
thing  of  which  we  can  be 
certain,  it  is  that  Mane  has 
been  proved  to  have  been 
completely  wrong. 

Hasn't  be? 
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Paul  Weaver  at  Chelmsford 


AY.Mrt?ID  filing 
'.vo nil  ami  David 
Lloyd.  such  caricu- 
Wiv*  of  the  York- 
shire stoic  and  the  Lanca- 
shire cornu1  tint  it  is  as  if  the 
fuiure  of  English  cricket  has 
been  entrusted  to  Les  Dawson 
and  George  Korin  by.  deserve 
a little  sympathy  nt  times 

Yesterday  they  took  their 
places  on  the  pavilion  bal- 
cony alonjiMde  the  two  new 
selectors,  Graham  Gooch  and 
David  Gravenev.  and  there 
was  such  a lot  of  chin-rubbing 
and  ear-scratch  1113  going  on 

that  it  ivj*  pertectly  clear 
they  were  incapable  of  pick- 
ing ;» card  even  had  Paul  Dan- 
iels spread  a pack  and  asked 
them  to  do  so. 

Tins  was  not  entirely  their 
fault  They  were  looking  for 
batsmen,  among  other  things, 
for  with  Alev  Stewart  and 
Rohm  Sun  tit  out  of  form  and 
favour  there  are  at  least  two 
openings  in  the  top  six.  This 
match,  however,  has  not  been 
a vintage  one  for  batsmen. 

So  far  Mnnyn  Moxou.  who 
is  also  :i  far-fetched  alterna- 
tive as  captain,  has  made  a 
pair.  Nick  Knight  a duck.  Ja- 
son Gall  inn  eight  and  12.  John 
Crawley  (our  and  10  and 
Mark  Rnmpr.tkash  IK  and  IT 

In  fact  until  Graham 
Thorpe  — an  automatic  Test 
selection  anyway  — struck  an 
unbeaten  7”.  in  the  evening's 
long  shadows  the  highest 
score  in  this  match  had  come 
from  Tim  Munton.  Honest 
Tim.  exemplar  of  line  and 
length  and  .ill  tilings  Gus  Fra- 
ser-like. Munton  made  34.  the 
highest  score  of  his  career, 
with  live  fours  and  a six.  It 
shouldn't  happen  to  a 
selector. 

This  enabled  England  A. 
who  are  being  led  with  some 
panache  by  Nasser  Hussain, 
to  reach  317.  a lead  of  UH:  at 
the  close  the  Rest  were  123  for 
four,  still  tifi  behind. 

The  most  encouraging 
cricket  for  the  ^electors  has 
come  from  the  opening 
bowlers  Glen  Chappie  and  Ed* 
Giddtns.  whose  name  sug- 
gests he  should  be  a Los  An- 
gles private  eye  and  not  wast- 
ing his  time  messing  aroirnd 


in  cricket  flannels.  The  other 
plus  has  been  the  all-rounder 
Ronnie  Irani,  who  has  per- 
formed with  both  bat  and  balL 
Gooch  is  known  to  admire  his 
combative  qualities. 

Lloyd,  the  chirpy  England 
coach,  is  hardly  one  to  show 
his  disappointment  and  was 
clearly  impressed  by  Chappie, 
his  previous  Lancashire 
charge.  "He  has  decent  pace, 

a lovely  action  and  takes  the 
boll  away  from  the  right- 
hander. He  has  had  some  in- 
jury problems  but  he  hns 

thrived  from  a relaxing  win- 
ter and  lias  now  worked  hard 
to  get  fit." 

In  the  matter  of  Ian  Both- 
am's involvement  with  Eng- 
land affairs,  however,  it  is 
clearly  Les  Dawson  1.  George 
Formby  o.  Illingworth  having 
blocked  Lloyd's  desire  to  in- 
volve The  Legend  on  • the 
coaching  side  this  season. 

Botham  still  had  a part  to 
play  in  the  future,  said  Lloyd. 
"I  want  everyone  to  know 
there  is  total  unity  and  we  are 
moving  forward  together. 
Mind,  at  one  stage  I thought 
someone  would  need  a good 
cuts  man." 

• Andrew  Flintoff,  the  Eng- 
land Under-19  all-rounder, 
steered  Lancashire  to  a five- 
wicket  victory’  over  Yorkshire 
in  a 40-overs  friendly  at  Old 
Trafford  yesterday  with  a 64- 
ball  half-century. 

TUB  RBSTi  First  Innings  123  [T  A M union 
4—411. 

ENGLAND  A 

First  Innings  (ovomlghr  156-51 
A C li-ini  c Cr jwhiy  b CtUOple  - _ 40 

fft  j Rollins  n Chappie  ai 

i □ h Salisbury  si  Russell 

t>  iliiugworih 30 

T A Munton  c Wilkinson  b llllngwarlti  S4 

R 0 Stomp  c Thorpe  b Chappie  S 

£ o H GMldms  not  oul  . .... ....  0 

Etnas  >'b1.  IbS  itbB)  IT 


Guineas  doubt 
after  Duster 
fails  to  shine 


(ttirfs  Hawkins 


A WEEK  of  dramatic  de- 
velopments on  the  Clas- 
sic front  culminated 
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Toui  i«  1 dyers) . 117 

FxU  of  HtcfcaM  c and  176.  222.  360.  203. 
BoMUngi  Lowry  21-9-60-3:  Hutchison 
1”— i-64-O.  Chjppio  29  4 90  5.  iHingworlh 
IS.  1—1-3 1-3,  GaJllan  7-0-33-0,  Watxinson 
5-3-12-0 


Illtlsi 


■v's.t.pK' j a:-,™? 


M D Moron  Ibur  b QiddilTO  ...... 

JEH  Gallian  Itrw  b Glddois  . ... 

J T Crawley  b U union _ . . . 

M R Rjmpr  jkrnt  c Rollins 

b Salisbury ... . . 

O P Thorpe  not  out  .......  - . 

■fR  C Russell  not  oul  

Extras  I Ib2.  noAl . . 


Tolsl  |lor  4 46  overs).-- 128 

FWT  of  MfekeCsi  £ SB  31.  110. 

BowrOns:  G id  dins  13—1-43-2:  Munlon 
12-3-29-1:  Stomp  9-2-23-0.  Irani 
6-1-26-0  Salisbury  6-3-4- 1. 

Umpire*:  J H Hampshire  and  N T Plows. 


NORIFUMI  ABE  outrode  joy  and  pride  in  the  win-  through  the  race  as  more  just  ahead  of  Scott  Russel 
the  wind  at  Suzuka  yes-  ners"  circle  and  on  the  po-  fancied  riders  struggled  for  (Suzuki).  The  world  cham- 
terday  to  become  the  first  diom  after  his  unexpected  control  on  a windy  day . pion  Michael  Doohan 
Japanese  winner  of  a 500cc  win  in  the  Japanese  Grand  Alexandre  Barros  crashed  (Honda)  finished  sixth  bat 
grand  prix  for  14  years.  Prtx.  coming  out  of  the  first  still  leads  the  champiou- 

The  Yamaha  rider  (pic-  Starting  sixth  on  the  grid,  bend,  which  may  also  have  ship  standings,  six  points 
tured  above  leading  the  he  had  worked  his  way  pa-  inhibited  the  field.  clear  of  Abe  and  Barros. 

second-placed  Alex  Criville  tiently  through  the  field  to  Criville  (Honda)  finished  photograph:  john  pryke 

through  a bend)  wept  with  take  the  lead  midway  seven  seconds  behind  Abe, 


jP^sic  front  culminated 
yesterday  with  news  that 
Blue  Duster  is  doubtful  for 
the  1,000  Guineas  after  failing 
to  impress  in  her  work. 

Anthony  Stroud,  racing 
manager  to  Blue  Duster's 
owner  Sbeikh  Mohammed, 
and  trainer  David  Loder  were 
delaying  a final  decision  until 
they  consulted  Sbeikh  Mo- 
hammed last  night. 

But  Blue  Duster  was  taken 
out  of  the  Guineas  betting 
yesterday.  "We  are  acting  on 
reports  that  she  has  not 
worked  well,"  said  Ian  Was- 
sell,  spokesman  for  Lad- 
brokes, who  shortened  Basra 
Sham  to  SM  on  from  7-4  on. 

Blue  Duster,  unbeaten  as  a 
two-year -old  over  sprint  dis- 
tances, was  second  favourite 
throughout  the  winter  for  the 
1,000  but  has  been  slow  to 
come  to  hand. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  may 
well  have  regrets  that  he  did 
not  take  Blue  Duster  out  to 
Dubai  for  the  winter  — a deci- 
sion perhaps  Influenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  as- 
piring Loder' s first  chance  of 
a Classic  winner. 

A final  decision  about  the 
French  filly  A Votre  Sante, 
now  7-1  for  the  1.000  Guineas, 
will  be  taken  by  Criquette 
Head  tomorrow.  Her  stable 
companion  Occupandiste  fin- 
ished last  of  four  behind  10 
lengths  winner  Shake  The 
Yoke,  who  now  goes  for  the 
French  1.000  Guineas,  in  the 
Prix  de  la  Grotte  at  Long- 
champ  yesterday. 

Jockey  Gerald  Mosse  won 
the  other  Group  races  at 
Longchamp,  taking  the  Prix 
Greffulhe  on  Ragmar  — a 
French  Derby  prospect  — and 
the  Prix  de  Fontainebleau  on 
Ashkalani. 

Andre  Fabre  had  a disap- 
pointing afternoon,  with  the 
highly  regarded  Miss  Tahiti 
and  Loup  Solitaire  both  well 
beaten. 

In  the  2.000  Guineas  Al- 
haarth  and  Beauchamp  King 
still  share  favouritism  at  2-1 
with  Ladbrokes,  but  DanehiU 
Dancer  has  been  cut  to  8-1  — 
Coral  go  10’s  — following  his 


{nay dan  (stable  companion^ 

Beauchamp 

ride  Storm  Trooper  for  Henry 
Cecil  in  the  Guineas. 

Mick  Kinane  is  rap****  “j 
bike  the  mount  on  DaneiuU 
Dancer  who  has  improve- 
ment in  him.  although  Nevifle 
Callaghan,  his  trainer. 
not  want  the  ground  too  Ann 
at  Newmarket  _ . 

DanehiU  Dancer  appeared 
to  frank  the  form  of  last 
year's  Dewhurst  Stakes  when 
he  was  two  and  a half  length* 
second  to  Alhaarth  and  It 
dS  appear  that  the  latter 
and  his  Craven  conqueroi 
Beauchamp  King  still  ha'e 
the  rikht  to  head  the  market 

Mark  Of  Esteem  is  an  8-1 
chance  but  little  will  be 
learned  about  this  Dubai 
based  colt  between  now  aim 
the  Guineas.  He  was  said  to 
have  worked  merely  satisfac- 
torily when  Frankie  Dutton 
went  over  to  ride  him  in  lus 
trial  gallop  10  days  ago,  but 
there  is  an  impression  that 
the  work  was  deliberately 
played  down. 

The  interesting  horse  for 
the  2,000  is  Royal  Applause, 
who  can  still  be  backed  at  1M 
despite  achieving  the  Coven* 
bry-Gi mcrack -Middle  Park 
Stakes  treble  Last  season. 

In  the  Middle  Park  he 
slammed  Kahir  Almaydan 
nearly  six  lengths  and  on  that 
form  has  excellent  claims,  but 
the  worry  about  this  Barry 
Hills-trained  colt  is  stamina. 
He  was  not  asked  to  race  be- 
yond six  furlongs  as  a juve- 
nile «nd  is  a half-brother  bv 
the  miler  Waajib  to  the  bril- 
liantly speedy  Lyric  Fantasy. 

Henry  Cecil  had  no  success 
at  Newbury  on  Saturday 
where  Bright  Water  and 
Phantom  Quest,  two  of  his 
Classic  possibles,  were  well 
beaten.  It  looks  as  if  Storm 
Trooper  will  be  his  only  run- 
ner in  the  2,000  and  this  pow- 
erful galloper  is  rated  a 14-1 
chance.  This  may  seem  a big 
price  but  a mile  looks  on  the 
short  side  for  this  colt  who 
could  yet  emerge  as  the 
stable's  main  Derby  hope. 


Brighton  runners  and  riders 


Nottingham  with  form  guide 


2.00  CuH«  House 
2.30  Giggtoswicb  CM 
34)0  Kings  Harmony 


3430  Crystal  Haights 
4430  Banwntary 
4JOSIcBwUm 
S430  Watery  Team 


7 650-M3  OflANCS PLACE f26) (13J T Naujfllrn 5-9-0  - MUkOl 

9 203516  CHTSTALHHCHIS (16) tCO)BO'Sol1ivaiiB-M  . — Jfefeal 


qatsfr.  ntra.  * Drnolei.  Mutton.  Ornr.  Low  furworK 

Byra  In  bnckra  liter  horse's  tuna  denote  itays  One*  WW  auto*. 

2.00  SIDNEY  THOMPSON  MEMORIAL  MAIDEN  STAKES  3*0  M BByOl  C2J»t 


TOP  FORM  nWh  fttfca.  B.  CnfttM  lltlgliia  7.  Jo  Mptoias  9 
IMS:  UAm  9 9 2 ■ Da»W  9-1  (C  R BrittoM]  1 1n 

Mtbp;-2R4kii.4-i  Enon.5-1  Jo  IjUmnus.  c-l  Ofaiige  Plata  9-Ui>  BeSI  Valenw®.  Cryslal  HeiohK 
10-1  Faimsj  Racing  Drr  Pomi  


2.10  Kethlay  hup 
2AO  Rocky  Water. 
XIOBaNnyi  Samwt 


XAO  Snare*  Of  Ugtat  (nh) 

4.10  NOfOHnm  MOTTO  Coop] 
4AO  rghHRnn 
S-IOBmaHy 


■ CHOPIN  IIOJ  R J -tiuiFuc'i  d-5  

7 CASTLE  HOUSE  (10)  J L--nuHI  8-6  . 

C ARIBBEE  BEACH  " J- 1 . . . 

f?  OONT  FONCET  SHOKA  (16)  J Moctt 3-1 
EKATERUU  PARITSI  TuiWi  *-) 
SEASIDE  J.  .v  ^ i S-; 


AMcOtoMX 
. ...  T Oaten  1 
...  . JOaiaa4 

J FEgaa  5 

...  .TSpninl 
. ..  .M  Fenian 6 


TOP  FOIW  TIPS:  Cailia  Haute  9,  DoaT  Foiget  Shidu  7 
199S:  SotoRto  Stai  2 A 2 C RuBof  »-4  (M  R Choaaaa)  7 fjn 

Bstfog: 1 — c j "•  •<  ••  "a-ii  t:-J0cgift;<'iFiStiL’Lj.i>-TCd»il)Oe?Beich.S-l  cIjIPOiPariBi. 


2.30  UTVT  BOARD  HANDICAP  Sr  69yds  C2.914 

1 > ratENDLV  BRAVE  (6)  (70  m)(DJ  Ga>  kiil.-Jl.lv  i-16-1 

3 . ALLWIGHT  THEN  (14)  (01  P POV.Kl  5-16-0  . . 

3 RECAL  FANFARE  1 215J  Vi L Siinttf  4— 0-52 

4 GtGCLESUICX  GIRL  (S)(D)  (BFJ  WClUivijn  S-3-5 

5 • APOLLO  RED  IIOXC)  -.  Uo-:re  7-0-0 

6 - i.  . MIDNIGHT  COOKIE (9)  S Ki'l'f  1-3- f 


4.00  ROYAL  PAVILION  CUUMMO  STAKES  1m4(C2^ai 

1 HMSK  CHOICE  A Mroonitri  V-M  _ 

2 111213-  ELEMSHTART (149) (CO)  N Wjlkar  IVS-O  — 

3 a EIA  MBIT  (107)  6 Paairo  *HMt 

4 C6-<6J  8AQ  OP  TRICKS  (291(0]  S D>n6-fi- 13  ..  

5 «0rW6  CTCUMR(9)S!4i<lntinS-5-10  . 

• HMMSO  PARK  RI06K(U1’ Mills  4-6-9 

7 00i6d«-  PRBU2M  (207)  P Strsn  ye  i4L9  

9 *41205  ZUNO  n.TER(24J  A Lfak-ry  4-4-5 

• SiWft-  QRAKDGS  ORDLLES  (27SJ  -V  Ifabsr  J-9-C 

10  KC-COO  LADY  WOODSTOCK  (99)  Mm  A Emlmifcl  4-7-IJ  

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Bamndary  10,  Onmilaa  OnBos  8,  Baq  0T7rl<**7 
ISMtPknmuoai  «94T0idaa  1 1-4  (R  AkaborM)  10m 
■W**-tr  "-6  Bemenarj.  i-1  Big  0>  TncLi  ll-2  Oranttot  OieHtes,  T-i  Zuitj 
CyOcne.  20-:  MgcItClunca.  EiA-Mem  Piiinu'ng 


. ...JUal 
. . 3 Stack (3)4 
..„MEdday8 

. ...  TOuinn  16 
. ..  fl  Ha  [A  si  2 
. . .V  Woods  S 

CaadyMarrtoB 

. Jt  Whelan  (31 9* 

M Henry  (3>  1 

....OltodweRT* 


Botoyr  flood  (good  to  firm  In  phmod.*  Omulaa  hNahan. 

Dnmt  Loai  to  ndddla  nmdms  may  tame  advantage  la  2.10  A ZAO. 

2.10  OVALSCLUtm  STAK9S  3TO  H C2j07O 

101  3C2S12  TMnMXT  FARM  (13)  (U»W  Tamer  W 

103  flBH-60  If-MO-HAMIY  (10)  on  n HoUWdNad  M — - 

103  5J4483  BCMN  A LADY  (13)5  Brnmag  6-11 


Flyer.  14-1  Part  Ridge. 


101  2C2S12  THE FWSKY FA1MKR (13) (D)W Tamer 9-2  ACMdria 

103  CEft-OQ  ll-NO-HARHY(1O)(0)R  HDlAuDheed  *-2 — F Lymd.  (5)  20 

103  534-NB  BCHM  A LADY  (13)5  Bovrng  6-11 CToagtmCS) 

19* 

104  OlftO-OO  UNKHBL  BOY  (30)  B Meehan  6-11 J6  Tahta*  19 

106  0006-26  MELS  BABY (7)  JEyra 6-11  

10*  636000- BMinWBjCDiR(1«8)J Bmd«y 8-11 Sftwam(J)e 

tor  ono-  motKLEtaHQ&4a]KBuu6-n Tim  7 

103  2504)0-  MY  KD0 (177)  (D)  N Tinkler  6-11 IBmThddmlB 

109  31P900-  PATHAZE (221) NBycrnT 6-11  — _LCt«ochl» 

110  M0420  THE  WAD(B1)DNiCi)06s  6-11 — 

111  4-066S6  WHOMIT  (73J  MHayn«»-1 1 MB*d(S)3 

113  66QJ-  CANDY’S  DCLIOKT  (1B1 J Mis  S Sm®  8-6  N*ar1ay(3)l1 


113  06-55  PAtEUNO  STAR  (10)  (BP)  R Hannon  6-6  ., 


. A WholH  (3)  9 
. M Hcary  (•)  9 
...  fl  Cochran  2 
..  _Hlht<*a»1 
. . ..Caody  Manta  3 
8WHitwartt»4 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  AooBc  Rrd  0.  Claglesuldi  «H  7 
1995:  Aragnmr  50  JR  THMniN  6-1 IJ  W Payna)  13  m 

Belting:  . • .••'*>  ■ -• . ..•  jii)  T-2  4wn:  Rea  iC-l  AlirngM  Then.  MldragM  CaiAre. 


4.30  COWLANS  MAIDEN  STAKES  1mC4^2S 
1 M mppSIIKXWK(7»]nlitV4m  4-*>-ll  . 

3 W-KIJ4  KSUAIRE  URL  (24)4  Wjoie  4-^-6  ..  - 

3 a - MA®OrCAOa(9BB):  Pune  ^9-6  . . . 

4 0-  PQREVER  NOBLE  (399)  LI  C l**nrvin  3-6-11  . 
9 46-0)0  LANCASHIRE LEQB® (Ml SOS* 3-6-H  - 
B 4^)  MAJOR  DUNDK  (14)  P Hinnci)  J-S-11 

7 Ml-  STOUR  LIKE  (313)  B>  Hills  S-6- 1 1 - 

e 343fC-  FRQEUHIE(199)  J Donlat  i-6-*'  - 
B SHOEMAKER  LEW  R O'Sullivan  3-9-6  ...  - 


0 DtSPOL  DUCHESS  (10)  0 OWroydW — •**—■*' a 


DBWiT 

_..  .A  Whnhn(3)2 

"II ' -_ R Ihmhaa  9 

IU»9 

. . _ JFEgonl 

..  . Pot  Eddery  9 
..TQntaiiB 
..  . ODuffiokM 


00-0  MCA  nm(13)B  McMahon 6-6 

4-  OUR  WORLEY  (330)  A Jarvb  8-6 

6*1-  PRIDE  OF  WHALLEY  (329)  RFoliay  6-6  . 
m Mann  cowan  paiCTivnoii  8-6 


OCmtar4 

J Tidal 


113  220-530  ROTKLEY  HIP  (20)  JHIratWlB-6 


120  06  SUMKR  PROICESS  (10)  0 FtOfre  6-6 AManlr^lS 

131  0 WYSN  POLLY  (BO)  fl  Boatman  6-6 — SWlRanmll 

TOP  FORM  TWli  RaNday  tam  9,  Prtda  Of  WhMtay  7.  IHMbny  • 

nmnair  6-l  U-Ho-Htrry.  7-1  DazUmg  Sot.  Our  Waiter.  The  Fnety  Fiman,  6-1  Pride  01  WtnOey.  Rotney 
Imp.  Bom  A uni?.  12-1  The  Vhd.  Wmgnirt,  Bspal  CVehea  *1  nomm* 


3.00  ORLEANS  UUHED  STAKES  3YO  61 CUB1 


-.  DAHCIHC  JACK  |2d)  Bull'  •'  J-0  . 

- KINGS  HARUOHY 1 10) (01  P i!  j-ln  i-? 

■ ' MAPLE  BURL  (161  ID)  j I-  a P-0 
. ROWLANDSONS  STUD  (281(0)  Z L LWre  e-’ 


- C1SECAU0H9I  M 

JESSICA'S  SONG  (2D7)  ft 


. .Pat  Eddary  4 
. . -A  Daly  (9)  3 
R WMarflaM  (7) 
B 

. .TUMI 
. TSorahoB 


TOP  PORN  TIPSi  Mar  Lam  8,  FranSnrr  T.  tbyar  Dmufew  S 
IBBSr  Stan*  ROdga  3 8 11  Pal  Eddmy  3-1  (R  Itamion)  10  ran 

BaMhip  1 t-l 0 jten  r urp  S-2  Fruaiicre.  6- 1 Mn^-r  Dundee  »-i  Lontashrir  Le-jwl.  14-t  FornerNaUe. 
3)-i  Stwnarer  Lev.  25-r  neUjur  1A-1  Uud 01  CMC 


FORM  MRDS -THKFWSXY  FARMED  Lea  om  21  aM  unil  Iwaled  inaog  tasL  nk  2nd  n MMrml  Raidei. 
undi  BORN  A LADY  (rec  36)  (I  iwey  3rd  tSorSwfl  BL  AW) 


4.10  HOTTWQliMI  LADY  AHATEJUB  H3MBS’ HANDICAP  1m  21 C2JB1 

601  5000-X  FLAG  FBI  [10)(D)UUe*J8  5-1 1-7 EMea(7)32 

602  2-055 73  MANPUL(I9)(D]  (36)  W Etoey  4-11-5 AB»oy7* 

903  23150-3  POLLY PBCUUAH (IB) (D) B Smart  S-11-3 . VMarahaR(4)2 

604  6M063  MASTBIOFnlE HOUSE (11)(D)M  Hammond  W-1 1-2 MCanan(4)4 

906  41292*-  KAMA 6IMHA (399) (C)JWIim 4-11-1 — 5fcma(7)« 

90S  Q2/D0*-  I RECALL  (283)  P Haynanl  S-10-T1 S Baalty  13 

907  411000  CLAQUE (23) D Chapman  J-10-12 _ JRdmhfl* 

600  123/40-  OWCX  SH-YHl  BOY (690)  D Burdiell  6-HJ-5 CJ  Janes (4)  9 

609  500m'-  DOOGY DANCER (016) (C) (D) M Uslm 9-160  — _ . .AIMmr(4)13 

610  OOQ26-S  TONY^MIST(00)(C)J  Bradley  $-10-8 - DMcHata  (4)  14 

Bit  011-20  aSCRETAHT  OF  STATE  (14)  (ODArColll no)  13-10- r — _J>  ArMhnat  1 7 

912  S'lTMO-O  SILVER  SAMURAI  (32)  (CD)  Urs  V Aranlei  7-10-5  CMRfaamc(7)3 

013  3B-000  0ROWH  Eva  URL  (14)  B Median  4-1W J AMuai  I 

514  230-316  OQU  BLADE  (07)  OT(W)J  P«af»  7-10-1  . — — LPeanmlO 

019  20*1IV-0  CARLTON  EXPRESS  (23)  J Eyre  6-A-I3 OhnJonailt 

910  504006  ARSCBW  (10)  J Paims  4-0-T1 . O KatBamaB  9 

517  OCD-O*  NORTHERN  MOTTO (14) Mr*)  JRamsdan  V9-10  _ . E Hamden  (4)  B 

610  S06I36-  STUDIO TTHHTY  (132) (D)  D Moma  *-0-0  . — J Feadan  23 

510  C-»K8*EKOOlPI>IAMDIM>(17)TABiioniqriM-?  _ ..  J Hurghtan  (4) 

20 

S20  030-005  ROYAL  ACCLAIM  (91)  J Bra  Aev  11-W  — - - L Karr  (7)  16* 

931  JOOOt-O  CHEVHJsY DANCER (70) T Naugllton 6-0-4 PRobaoolS 

922  OSS-0  ni  A MIT  MAH  (12)  C SrtNlll  5-0-4 — DSrmMl(«)19 

933  0006-00  BRIBED  WBU.  (99)  B CandwJge  10-0-1  H Noonan  (4)21 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  NorMan  Matte  B,  Poly  PatiMm  7,  Undid  9 

DatlLig-  9-2  Northern  Me  no  6-1  Mailer  Orthe  House.  6-1  Manful  Cold  Btada.  Pally  PecuHar.  lO-i  Tony  i 
Mua.  Brown  Ejed  jet  12-1  Cbrnue.  Secretary  Ol  So®  23  nomura 

FORM  GUIDE  -MA6TBI OFTHE  HOUSE:  Btoa  3 wn.  kept  on  vreH  31 3id  bh  j Ramoo  Wileei  iHamlvni 
intSSv.  Od-SIU 

MAMFUU  One  paci  tram  a out  3rd,  abootia  bhd  Caldai  nog  dtunlHon  ims.  Gd-SKj 

NORTHERN  MOTTO:  Haadway  * oul  nayed  on  (lira)  hrtong.  4>  4Bi  la  General  Mrcamiur  iNoOuigham 

Inca.  GDFmj. 

POUT  PECUUARr  Enuy  tnance  gwflr  if  oul  no  anra.  2S  3m  to  TIiainiwamB  tUngfield  1m2l  Sidl 
TONY^I  BBSTi  headway  61  «A  emalwied  WalgtiL  Ml  of  9, 24  bhd  Old  Provence  (Wohemamnlon  Invil. 

tun. 

BHOWNEYH)  Ql RU  Never  nw  to  dullenga  Hn  W12.  S chd  Hind  of  Straw,  rmn  SECRET AHV  OF  STATE 
(gave  *l)i  ever  21  away  9m  rWarsscL  im2U6Sy.  Gdj 


widi  DUIW«LBUI  irac  jaai  si  aaoy  hjuiwmiv.n.1, 

ILNO-MARNYTPrurilrKiM  lar  Nde.  ridden  21  DHL  one  P»oe.  Ttn  qM7.  IN  Dhd  Faihana  iHoWotfram  a.  &dl 
twruyniie  CTAP.  iVa  n«r>  final  tirtnng.  81  Snl  a SMnr  Afl  IHnBMlHm  Im-Odi. 
PRMEOFWHALLEY:Rtk»naoU.top:anim«|«nce.3aidloWli»e&nlrffl«le»r9.  Od-Fmj. 
ROTHLEY  IMP:  Good  ipaed  In  3 an  ftom  poor  omw  In  race  mm  by  Tymeere  6em  (96  Qfll 


TOP  FORM  TVS:  Kings  Knonony  a,  Uaplo  Burl  7 

IMS:  TalabNus 3 C l i 17 Canon  1 i-o  (R  9r  Annatrang)  7 ran 

BrTCbig:  i • i r j iluJ  <1-2  P-inCi"'!  Ja>.  riijd'?  Burl.  T-l  CnerelW.  10-1 


3.30  A F DENNIS  CCOKUAKERS  APRIL  HANDICAP  71  Claei 

1 MT  BEST  VAlENnNE(219)(D)  Jftnilei-10^) 

2 Mnfi:i)iDr''iv,:f.'.).i.' 

J ■ . FANTASY  RACING  (3) (C) (D)  M Cnannnn  a-J-tC 

4 ■ EKTLCHIIDHCDn:  S-.-'-i- ■ -1-10 

s . •:  . JotSAKiiaus  no) ico) . d.v 
6 -4i  DRY  POINT  1(0)  . n.r  1„->0  _ . 


A Whalen  (3)  7 

R Cochrane  2 

.RHnghM4 
. B Boyle  9 
,Jk  Daly  (5)3 
a DnfflMd  S 


5.00  TOWN  PURSE  HANDICAP  1m  C3J98 

1 4I0-6H)  DANCHM  LAWYER  (91)  (CI»  B Ueenan  5-9-12 

3 JOt-Jri  IHCTORY TEAM  (24) 03) G BaUing  i-9-10  

3 LUKJ  HR IKimmOHD (10) (C)(0)Gl  Uccie 6-9-8  - 

4 OSOO-CC  HBJOS  (IB)  (C)  N .TdlKer  

5 CcC£-  LATAMSAM  (271)  R Hjnnor  1-M) 

B C3C&-31  AUTDMN  COVER  (10)  (CD)  R Flo  *«  4-6-5  - 

7 0306-62  COLLEGE  NKIHT  (10)  C Dnye'  *-8-A  . 

S fiit-O-l  SCATHraURY{23)SKciCi)-iJ  — - — 

S MB-  KEWUUIDS  CORNER  (IBS)  J A**Hurel  J-7-I3  - . 

10  KK-i:-  HORTmm  CHEF  (233)  (OljCulU.ien  5-T-10  . 

11  OiCtt  - MONTH  TO  GLORY  (930)  F Fkner  5-7-10  . . 


BDoyteO 

R Cactirma  10 

S WNhsanh  9 

..  . _ J Stack  (*)T 

HHngheiT 

. ._  DBlwrll 

M Hanry  (9)  9 

. . _ . W Weeda4 

JQu6ar2 

. . ___F Norton S 

......  C Adame— (5)3 


2.40  EOCOASION  HANDICAP  « <3,729 


201  6060-25  BOLLDINAMY  (14)  (D)  T EatHtHy  4-10-0 

303  01J4-TO  SOWS  CQKRK  (BS)  G Haraod  4-9-13 


(G3040  lEMHCnOPTER  (30)  (mPCundefl  7-9-11 

3000-3)  BARATO  ( 1 4)  (D)  (BF)  Ury  J toasdeo  S-9-11 

00005!  UTTUmNt(9)(C)(S)  PE«am  S-9-0 

COSOO-O  WARDARA (SB) (D)C Dwyer 4-4-8 

0*3461-  StZZUNO  (189)  (D)  R Kmeon  4-M 


. Ji  MndiS 
_Gay*  Harwood 
(7)9 

_Thraa1B* 

_KFsKsn« 

—ACtah  13 
_JRWigblaa21w 
Dana  O-NoM  (B) 


TOP  RHMi  TIPS:  Victory  Taom  6,  CoOapo  MgH  7.  Aufeoan  Ceaer  9 
ISSSlMrRoogbAg  3 RCochrana  1 1-C  |D Monti)  ISran 

nrmay  ”-2  Vicrery  Train.  4-i  .j:Hege  N>g*n.  *-i  laun™  Cjw  ?Jr  Neisnrsnl.  9-'  La  Tjuum. 
QaiKing  Lawyer.  Scaaxjccrv.  12-1  H“i«M 


WHITER  SCOUT  (323)  (D)C  Brooks  B-W  

I MUSnrTSRUIBUE(14)(D)Mtis  BIWnn  6^-9 
I SOUND TMTHWIPST  (13)  H SphMr  4-M 


DASHOK)  BAMCBR  (1B3)  R Akenurd  5-8-5  -. 

I NATURAL  KEY  (11)(D)t)  Haydn  Jae«  J-9-3 

FACE  THE  FUTURE  (14)  (D)  5 Do»  7-»-2 

BLOW  OUT  (ITS)  TO  M Wane  6*2 

AMNESTY  BAY  (160)  MUetHf  4-M 

SIMO  WITH  THE  BAND  (14)  B MeMa&on  5-4-J 

ROCKY  WATBRS  (14)  (0)  P Borgoy—  7-9-2 

MOHTAOOI  DAWSON  (87)  (D)  M(S  N Macadey  4-8-0  - 

AU9ASI  (39)  (S)  C Will  4-8-0 

DAAWE(33)(D)MnVA«onler5-0-a 

saw  UP  (13WMM(£omaek  4-6-11 

OUR  5HAOB  (14)  (D)K  Iwry  6-6-10  

BBIY  (30)  A Juvti  3-8-4 

ASTBBX  (10)(0)J  Bradley  8-0-6 


2-20  HHjtdond  Way 
2JSO  The  SliKhnr 
3.20  Cool  Weather 


340  Fnwy  ROM 
4-20  spm  Paedl 
4,50  Door  Emtfy 


3.  50  H0XTOL  SELLIHO  HURDLE  2m  C2JI39 


Going:  Coed  In  Him.  * C-Hialet  Wahen. 

2.20  BUCHANAN  ALES  NIT  NOVICE  HURDLZ  2Ml  C2JI1B 

1 _■*  • liKHyGIENE.|:a){D)Ms,  uo  raa-'l-e  . ... 

2 --  CASH  OOKilJI i .-II.  

3 CIUOTTSWISHUT)  j-*  vj:„.«ni-:i-2  - -- 

4 HIGHLAND  BAY  [BJM.n  .'•TjdlMrL.Y^-ll-J 

3 ■•-■a  LUCKS! (I2d)  ? £ u.  -f  >-2  

G - TV,  M-+-F1V&I136)-.  Tl.  

7 - OVER  STATED  194)  P Ci-  ViagA  6-1 1-2  ... 

3 ‘ • SUPER  SHIPS  153)  -J,-.  , i-imS-ll-: 

9 • -,  * SWISS  COLD (100)  ■ -I  ll.ll.gjn  r-11-5  

10  xsiPCTE  i24)  ;v:  a-n-.- 

11  : >>-  STANWICn  FORT  (32B)  J ii-i vnr  T-  It-  » 

12  . ZCBGJO  |24)  >■:: l,'.  -ir.  4-:*-IC  

BetUOff  I>  4-1  -I  n. .rj,w»  T-l  CnnB«-.8-1  l*4-Fi*e 


ROanRly 
. MrCHeffiaa 
R lahnaauffl 
Ji  Dwyer 
. I Storey 


i{:4F-4  BOLD  PURSUIT  (3S)(0)  (BP)  J FiCfieraW  T-it-T  . M 

jlb-puo  OALAXYBADI|14)n>JJH0-nv’5-i:-' -D 

::4»r  RUDPS  PRWE  (14)  S Ben  5-1 1-7  _ M 

Fil^oO  DARK  KBDWOMTCejtj  Umo  T-l'-O  . H' 

C FHEETYSON(13)OBr«niun5-l1-a  _ Ji 

tSM*  SfUmOHEPlD  Swinaen'J’r.t-'l-O  JR 

FKfflP  P*RCYPIT(8)1iAI-jm:rr7-::-C'  P 

D5-0C4  SEM50  (45)  2 llUivarrj.vi  3-11-0  . . ....  ..PI 

S-rJGG  TREVVEETHAN  (14)  V:r  S *u!nr  7-1 1— J B 

5P27rfi  TIRSHMIlllfTB}*  Allan  VM  . — I' 

4425BF  FUMIY  ROSE  (S3)  (BP)  PiUmmUi  £-!)-« A 

5«a*  LEVEL EDO6I01H  Aieu,i4«  5-IC-y  — -Jt 

HIGH  RJOWH  (138)  KTiisrcidii  4-1 M W 

t>  M6RCEH  MAMA(7)  »Ln  . Cri:“  4-IW  JI 

WJS  TOP  FELLA  (14)  P Denrnj  4-li>8  D 

care  MONEFLASH  (34]  A C,vw  4-1D-7  ...-O 

I XW  WARREUM (9)0  Uhstl  4-10-3  - - . - — M 


MDwyar 

.D  Parker  (2) 
N Smith 


JlOepptni* 

WRysria 

DHcKeeam  10 

SSandenlB 

JPertnaeSa 


4*40  TWEMT  BRIDGfi  HANDICAP  Imdf  C4J09 

601  15-0602  H&LZAH (26) (D) R Basdnran 8-10-0 _HBaMhnm(S) 

17 

60S  U230-6  ASTROLABE  (9)  J Bradley  4-9-IZ SDrmme(3) 

19* 

003  2»1ia>-  EUHVONIC (204) R Fianri  4-3-6 K FaBonB 

904  451382-  ALARARY (162) (D]U  Wane *-9-5 JCuidll* 

805  DOCK-  MUTAZZ (310) WHwrr 4-9-1 PadEddoy  13 

900  V.DOOCG-  WELL  ARRAIKSD  (202)  (S)  R AkvturU  5-8-12 5 Sander*  IB 

007  ■»."«-  TOP  ROYAL  (£34)  J Pearce  7-6- M N Doy  11 

BOO  Otaa^S  PABaUON|iajCSmi»  4-6-9 ...CIMlerO 

809  03-*  CUlACUSA (13)  J MacWa 4-6-7 NVartey(3)9 

010  314Q2&-  BOWCUFFE COURT (192)0  HUb  4-6-7 M HMe2 

611  TOOAi-O  WESTERN  DYNASTY  (18)  (D)S  Melkr  10-8-6  RPerhn8 

BIB  1S2603  CUANCO(H»|CO)flHcllhnfwedS-B-3 . F Lynch (B)  13 

■13  SHEC1  IOTA  (9)(CO)Jl  Han  K 7-6.} P Robinson  10 


014  (VHW-*  BBLASEDOMA  (10)  Lady  Humei  4-8-2 A Cbrfc  20 


A Masha*  1 

H Adams* 

JSC«rter4 

__J)  McCabe  (3)0 

C Taa^a(5)  14 

W lord  24 

M Pasting  11* 

J Raid  8 

CSoaRy  [7)  17* 

J Tate  7 

S Drown*  (J) 

16+ 


BIS  0&-0  ZAALEIT(14)B  HardHiry  4-B-! _...WRra>3 

616  VDJjOO-  UNCLE  00110(210)  Mr?  M Revelry  5-6-0 L C&notrh  T 

017  1ADU6-  ORAMBY  BELL  (1GB)  P Hayward  56-0  „ . p Foeaeu  (El  1 9 

610  emit-  FLAMUK MUUCLE (703) G Banren 6-7-10  ..  NCnUa  lS* 

019  545' it/- AinaanaBM  (BB21  MnBWarind  6-7-ia 

too  <03500-  AMEJtOUS (2B6) J L Hama  J-7-10 Attack** S 


TOP  FORM  TVSt  Molazz  8,  MiSBco  7,  Alarahy  0 


Batitiv  6-1  Uutatz.  T-l  ZflsWl  Bella  Sedans,  b-i  Fatminru  iC-r  Auraay.  Bowcuna  Caibi  low.  IJ-i 
Cuanga.  HHMH.  Wed  Arranged.  C-rsona  in  naeim 


PDRM  GUM  ■ Wl.l  JAHr  Edori  M cib.  tard  ridden  and  Led  on.  JI  2nd  la  Crass  Talk  jCanenc*  iintt.  Gd- 


ALARABY:  Keot  W anal  Kirtang  wren  UU  2nd  la  Oer  Kna  wllP  BOWCUFFE  COURT  rr«  7*)  another  ra 
away  last  d £ iTtevprarvsi  :m&i.  an-Fm) 

MUTAZZ:  Reeert  hurdles  wimoc  U a season,  led  onui  needed  well  Inside  hnal  (ortora  31 2nd  to  Pockv 
Forum  i Hay  do  i*  :mti.  Gd-srn. 


pT-r  Face  The  Fuhiie.  I 


. P WaggoR 

P«d*ey(3> 

..  . B Orattan  (7)  * 

LWyor 

A Dobbin 

A Johnson  (3) 

WRY 

Mr  C Benner  (3) 

D Benda*  * 


BELLA SEOOHA:  Headway  3 oul.  flntSiW  ehonsly.  *01  d 21.  S dlu  Pit  s Dream  <mn  FABO.UON  leave 
»'■  UP  » promiaingty.  & away  5»  and  CUANGO  (gave  llb|  another  9 hack  ia  7m  1m*l  Gdr 

IOTA! LedOverKciAeasnv.M SnonDdng 71  (Walrrmampion 2m  AVI] 


jSKHL  PravloiHly  U2ndta£ 


MUamwird  iNewcasde 


BARATOIgase 

FACZTHR  FV 

I Wire  USD),  jo 

LITTLE  BKh! 


WMKp  « tola  ML*  3rd  bhd  c 


! DANCER  irec  lb)  Dye  I 


. wtttl  alow-staninu 


mcrodiaWa  «J*ol2Sf 

.M  U*n  S6KI0  MOW 
iallwhma.71  *»  kjOor* 


iff.rWfl 

ur  INottuglnai 


5a  1 0 HSAtUNGLEY  UMTTBI  STAKES  3YO  In  2T  C3^07 

1 5-U  DOCKLANDS UMO (32) BUeUalli 8-1 ) _ KD*ta«4 

2 230126  YBDMAMOUVn (14) BMcMalon6-U 1 ' "cSter, 

3 NAME  OF OIHIPATISI(1&3)M  F-Godlev  6-11  ..  . " XRnOarlO 

4 U63S-  NOT  OUTTECIBV  (172)  KMcAiAffe  8-11  

6 020CS-5  DRGSlfr  SWWT(10)A  Jonas  5-11 IjTsteB 


iiSsr 

..6  CeRayh—  (*) 


BaWkig  4-lRadnPnw5-2BoidPureiL:5-i Trm. rveltui n Fanny Rd«  7-1  Hiflh fiaim. 8-1  Triijnnliim. 
10-1  Seium  LeselEdf-.  16-1  Free!, -sen  Gala* • Rain  ITrwun 


3.10  LORU 

301  51-1*05 1 


602-®!  DtSTWCrBeAVTV(03)(DjWO'(krmari8-1O Thru,  5 

» C25-HUUWEH  BELLE  (160)  PWalw  8-6 

8 402-4  CLASSIC  BALLET  (IB)  S WMmms  8-8 AMadusll 

9 0404-Q6  EXACTLY  (32)  J Eyre  8-F 

10  M4R-  SAL)VO||U,(109) B H41»8-? MHO,  1 

11  461-  SKI  FOR  COLO  (188)  J Dupiod  6-6 .wtmsi 

TDP  PORM  WPS:  3U  Par  CWd  9,  dasak;  BaSst  7.  EaeeSy  B 

BaWep  1 1-4  5k:  Fa,  Odd.  Owe  BtfM.  7-1  Name  Or  Oar  Fa#*,.  Doc^nds  l, mo.  Oetmct  Bcm, 
«-t  veoman  uumr.  Bullpen  Bade.  Sony  ilrt,  ls-r  Exactly,  Uigeoi  SwW  t 

IVSM  GUOIE  - sn  ran  COLA  Led  IU4IB  UKL  |uw  Ud  (M.  61  LdMIorlse  M IChanslow  W 911 

n ANMC  BAI1EH  Oat  to  dm r 2.  OM.  tided  HaAMOhMM  Oontiey  (Kn^Sriml.'S)' 

HAIM!  OP  OUR  PATMRi  Led  OYW  K.  soon  tidod.  IB  an  Ic  Dance  On  A Clciid  iLneWer  71.  Fm] 
DdCJOANDS  LMOiOne  Wiaaia.  a «1  to  Jadoan  m.wtti  EXACTLY  (levels)  SSoway  Ed.  ,Donu»,„ 


1 FmBUTION  ORZWERV  LCL  PK£  COHO  JOCKEYS*  M0VK8  HURDLE  CR.7O0 


AQSCT  LAIIP  (9)  1 h _ hii»-  n T-1 1 ji 
CARMAN  LCOOIO  |9)  (CD)  Dlor’L  v-lr-4 
: SPRING  CALL  (9)  P fill,  iw-,1-8 

' THS  STITCH  ER{T)  JO  l 6-1T-a  - - 

. KINGS  MIH5TIUL (28)  DljiaCil-t'-l 
' MAI4leJ|42)■r^v;s^-l'-1  . ... 

' RYERUawi-  N.-iM-.i-f-l 
! TRESPASSER (9)7 •:  NM'T-U-i  ..  . 

TRUE  SCOT  |2B1  - fv-i-  O.  .1.1*.  6- ' 1-1 

' DANBTS00(ISEM2JJ.'r>rfHrsirrJ-f,-r 

OLD  BETSY  (40)  M-  ••  h<-, ; . (-‘S-IC  . 
i RAMPANT  ROSIE  (SB)  j -<nird  • *-l-»-Ui  . 

; KRAUMCEN  t6)  f.  Ciu  u-  ij.nJ-IC-7 

i •.  . ‘ii.  5vi  •»-:  C-jit, a ilamr  Uini. 


.JUnwk 

5 Tartar  (3) 

D Rafter 

.._  E Hothead 

. BMHMftP) 

ACM 

RMeQrtihO) 

. . ..  A Rocha* 

. ..  J Johann 

.MHenrtM(0) 

..  . j.MMhWh{7) 


4a20  IAN  STRAUB  MEMDMAL  TROPHY  HANDICAP  CHAS8  2m  1 10yd>  C3JL38 

1 125*42  BdJDntE(44](C0)(6P)PVq,ueiln  l'.-12-O BCAIIff) 

2 4MM2  FLASH  OP  REALM  (•)  (CO)  PUonlelri  Id-1  t-A  — A Ctebbti  » 

3 122C3U  CHARMBHI OAL0  (7)  Un  S BrMDurW  Sr— 1 1—1 AWaUCT)* 

4 C.-7T01  SAMOA'S  HERO  (7)  (Bfeei)  (CD)]  Bcoornley  9-1  Wl  - --  DByn 

> tlPOit  P0*mvt  ACTION  (7) (CEDUEoriM?  HMD-U ..  -PManoR 

0 523621  PORT  H A STORM (4) {0M  sx)  (D)  U Hammors!  • -:t-l2  ..  Mr C Banner  (3) 

7 65036  PRECIPICE  RUN (16) (Q) G Fntfjrds  T 1-VW  - JIDwr* 


0 tUCffl  NO  WORD  (14]  R BiSiran  MH  — 
B 38CQPP  BXQNO  DJWH  (48)  J WLHXJ2L 1-1 W! 

10  232)34  HSATHVtEW  (138)  J RiUb-rald  WM  . 

11  (3  -Mf  MACCONflCWE  (7)  U C J(N  3-:iK. 

12  5-3WJ  9PAHTS  FAULT  (It)  P£»«e-lM  

13  iSSMS  DOXFWm  HOT  (14)  W IbErwn  K-13-C 
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5v-  ■>-;  Cuit, a il»m  llanuci  10-1  Aowy  Lamo.  12-1  Sonofl  Call. 
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BetSng:  *-l  pdt  ip  i saw  *-Z  SaiHu  s Hen-  6-t  Flash  Ol  Realm  7-1  Charming  Ge'e.  Peianw.  6-1 
Moatnvnre  10—1  Stuii  "a«v  Pcv-ive  Aciion  Pieaprcr  Run  13 luaXTI 


4.50  FSDEIU110N  BREWERY  MEDALLION  LAGER  NCAP  HURDLE  2m  41 110yds  tOJUO 


301  51-1405  XUPMR  ROCKY  (4)  (D)  R Baattman  7-9-12 ._HBatiknan(5)3 

302  1E0-QX1  AMAKSAH  (14)  C Bread  4-8-4  — B Fenton  (B)  9 

303  4354DS  SB  TASKER  (20)  [0)JL  hurls  6-9-* KDariey2 

304  44CD-40  SWAB  AT  WHALLEY  (8)  (D)  M YMK  4-9-4 RCMamU 

300  raXMCBABOTS  SUNSET  (10)  WJBraiBey  *8-2  — SDt*»e(3)« 

300  111-3060  THE  FED  (B3)  (CO)  jPltLertnoB-M KFafcn4* 

307  13*600-  HAmrr3 COMOtG (230) (CO) R Hottges  12-6-12  JReidlJ 

300  QSSOU-fi  HADWATYCBl) (D) M QawbM *-8-1! — DMtCahe(3)6 

309  OOCO-OQ  RAMKAIDAOl (4) (O) l Vrctia S-6-S MmTkhhwi 

310  O-C61B0  CWiAM  (26)  JUngk  3-6-6 F Lynch  (H)  11* 

311  PRMCE5S  BELFONT  Q Fierm  5-8-3 A Hula*  10 

312  060-  STATIC  LOVH  (107)  H ALtiny  6-B-d TJ  HLud  B 

113  00-5U6  DOHT TBL  ANYOME (9) (D)  P Evans  V8-S S(M»7 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Baieys  Sansel  fi,  tact  BsakY  7,  Sir  Tnkar  9 

Better gr  5-1  Badayt  SaftMl.  5-1  Sgier  Rocky.  9-1  Si  TMlClf.  Hmyl  Cnrmna.  IQ- 1 Amanoan.  12-1  Swan 
Ai  wnaitiy.  The  Fad.  i*-i  Donl  Ten  Anyone.  On  lam  13  nmera 

FORM  OUB>E -SUPER  ROCKYi  Blnft  and  P«  much  room  Over  11  oul  Kan  faded . Bh  et «.  D behind  Logo 
di  far  ana  iRrwn  si.  Gd-Fufl. 

BAILEYS  SUHSETr  Chased  wmna  ntside  Inal  liriono.  raa  on.  21 2nd  10  AgnlBngMm  51.  FmL 
SBI  TASKER  Led  BlMMI  um  HodH  over  II  ouL  H H la  FeMWoherhanvIan  □,  AW). 
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• Blinkered  first  time:  HEXHAM  2^0  Rampant  Rosie:  3 50 
Tre  wee  than,  Warrgem;  450  No  Word. 
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I rmCRATWN  Oft&YSHY  NOVICE  ChASfl  3ri  It  C3v428 

*;  REAPERS  ROCK  142)- V. -3 yiradl-MI-'C  . _ MchenlOwti 

-«'il-  RISKY  DEE (9)  . — v iT-'*-»  ..JlrMThonapewl 

: A VLE5BURV  LAD  (1 3)  C LJrti  T-n-1 A Lantech  (3) 

COOL  tJfCSTHEBrtll)  PC  r-v.;ruuih  2-H-7  ....  _.R  Swede 

•'  uaeCJOV|i6)V  i:Ja-..-]<i9-ri-l  ..  ...  D BaWlay 

: OVEWLOUflNC  HIVEHt14)  I'.'iiiiM-.)  . A 9 SmMa 

■ • - ■ PACIFIC  UJIDLER 132)  u V:«g  6-n-l  .H  Beadtey 

SHlllLSADA  M7)  . Z 2.,c.th  Ml-J  _L  BateMy  (7) 

- : TUDOR  FtUOW  (105  J -il -'j — K Jeene 

• 1 PANTO  LADY  <d)  M.  - •. • U-C-IJ  Mtt 9 lath (7) 

..  C • . . :••.  Zvr  T -k.  '“ikr  *-•  H ji-.'*,  ^l^:.Cl'1^RlaL.0■^4:lle^nl^P|vd, 

laiuanwr 


C22K2  SHAWKMKILIK(21)(0)M^r.*l>lCi-!2-C  ...  — — HMmtel 

210-MC  MALUBjm>AILl(S0)(CD)LLuny£6-ll-lJ  . .THeed 


P-65re]  HOnTHESM  SOU9& (3S)rD]JJ*0ar«JiB-:l-5  — JLW*d 

Al'-W  CKRABAU  DANCER  (29)  (CO)  jBjaimloy  5-11-i  -A  Dot 

K5--JjTAUMBASUM(i4)(CO)DS»irtflc‘urg  tO-Tl-l  - - JftrD 


6 W125  aXBMPlAfl(aa)(D)'^  S:-m:f.6-il-C — RtahMdCMM 

7 2?v«M  BUM  BET  (14)  VwW.'C-rn  8-16-13 . J9rCBoaer(3) 

a 2-2U562  MARSH'S  LAW  (I4)C  BunW.  P-IC-S M Drama 

■ l KW  ANY  DREAM  WOULD  DO  ( 14)  P fruumcr.l  ."-10-6  ..  ... R Stgiptn 

10  T.e=-  RASCALLY  (9)  (Bib  ax)  [CCj  lf*5  L S-IW  — ATbendma 

11  K' -^C'l  DEN71CULATA  (14)  A Scc.YFeecd  FParrnH 

12  a«Wi  DEAR  ONLY  (6) saro.-,  i-\ C-l  RJrdmaanP) 

Baltent  7-J  r-.iKailif.  J-J  KMi-i'"  Srjuv.  ?-■  r-jn.-v.n  Qj,  i Cirtitoli  Saiteo* . 7-1  EjumiUr  5-1  Deir 
Err, 7,.  3»T,;.||U  r * la  ‘2-»  Jr,  3-,Yii  *"J1  ‘ J (2 ranter* 


3.40  ■HKHBDDO1  COWtnOMS  STAKES  1m  ■■  04,799 

401  S1CE10-  FURTHOI FLBHT (104) (1RB «113  UH- 113 JHbl 

402  8CQ116- SOURCE OFtMtrr (203) mnCharttoa 7-0-10  JH*nliha4 

403  15', 751-  ASSESSOR  (173)  (D)»  Kviaai  7-0-4 J Bald  3 

404  CHAHTOIDCnappMi  56-10 Slknrn] 

406  35206-9  LDWAC  WEST  (30)  D MchoIBi  10-8-10 Atex  Qnmrea  3 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Aueuor  a,  FHrtbcr  FBgfal  7 

Better?:  £-1  Assasuir.  7-4  Furtnnr  Flight  5-2Sddrc90IU|hL  W-llmoec  WaX.  33-1  Charter  8 nreui 
FORM  OWOC- ASSESSOR:  Ud  IS  out  aasVy.  «m  ai  Tunn  (lirdl.fid-SHL  baKhig  Puerto  &ws.»dWij  &v 
'Ji  Earlier,  cm  3i  Into  2na  try  FURTT^fl  FLIGHT  (gam  3Uu  in  Jodmy  Club  Cup.  ■»*  SOURCE  OF  UGHT 
IH.-JH3I  eret  111  away  lip  iNawnwliatim.  Od+in).' 

FURTHER  FUOHTi  Le.l  time  out.  i|»K25I6MPtanftMBGoM(»i9irtiirYlm*.G0«U 


PARROT  Jungle,  trained 
by  John  Dunlop  and  rid- 


■ by  John  Dunlop  and  rid- 
den by  Rat  Eddery,  couid  only 
finish  seventh  behind  locally- 
trained  Beauty  To  Petriolo 
when  favourite  for  yester- 
day's Italian  1.000  Guineas  at 
the  Capanelle.  Rome.  Peter 
Chapple-Hyam's  Inner  Circle 
was  ninth. 
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Vorsprung  dnrch  50  million  marks Frank  Biela  (above)  won  the  third  round  for  And!  whereas  James  Thompson  (below)  crashed  at  Paddock  bend  to  add  to  Vanxhall's  problems 

Audi  good  for  many  rounds  in  saloons 


IMAGINE  a world  of: 
motor  racing  in  which  the 
competing  drivers  take 
off  their  helmets  after  a 
hard-fought  race  and  light  a 
fag,  unzip  their  overalls, 
cuddle  their  children,  and 
then  take  the  trouble  to  praise 
one  another’s  efforts.  Wel- 
come to  the  British  Touring 
Car  Championship. 

Frank  Biela  and  Joachim 
Winkelhock  were  the  winners 
of  yesterday’s  third  and 
fourth  rounds  of  the  champi- 
onship, sharing  the  spoils  in 
two  separate  38-lap  races  held 
over  the  switchback  l^-mile 
Indy  circuit  at  Brands  Hatch. 
That  is  the  way  the  series  is 
organised:  two  rounds  at  each 
of  13  meetings,  so  that  the 
spectators  get  two  starts  and 
two  finishes  for  their  money. 

Since  Biela  also  won  both 
races  at  the  season’s  first 
meeting,  at  Donington  Parka 
fortnight  ago.  the  3l-year-old 
German  and  bis  four-wheel- 
drive  Audi  A4  lead  the  stand- 
ings, with  54  points  to  the  35  - 
of  Alafe  fee- 

guna),  who  finished  second  in 
both  yesterday’s  races,  and 
the  29  of  Rickard  Rydell 
(Volvo  850),  who  took  a fourth 
and  a third.  Those  standings 
are  reflected  in  the  manufec- 
turers’  championship,  in 
which  Audi  (53  points)  lead 
Renault  (48).  Volvo  (38)  and 
BMW  (37). 

For  Winkelhock,  third 
place  in  the  day’s  first  race 
and  victory  in  the  second  rep- 
resented a long-awaited 
return  to  form  for  BMW’s  M3. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  team’s  first 
British  win  since  August 
1994.  After  a disastrous  1995 
the  company  commissioned 
the  experienced  Schnitzer 


Golf 


outfit  to  revamp  their  BTCC  .i 
effort,  with  assistance  from 
Gordon  Murray,  designer  of 
Nelson  Piquet’s  world  cham- 
pionship Brabhams  and  more 
recently  of  McLaren’s  Le 
Mans- winning  GT  car.  Wtn- 
kelhock  now  stands  fourth  in 
the  championship,  and  the  38- 
year-old  German  driver  will 
be.  hopeftd  of  regaining  the 
title  he  won  In  1993.  ' ■ 

— -Since-3  five 

years  ago,  saloon  car  racing 
has  become  foe  most ‘popular 
form  of  motor  sport  among 
those  who  ; are  actually  pre- 
pared to  get  up  before  dawn 
and  drive  to  a traffic  jam  in 
some  barely  accessible  corner 
cf  rural  England.  They  do  this 
because  the  racing. is  both 
close,  thanks  to  carefully 
framed  technical  regulations, 
and  professional,  thanks  to 
the  serious  involvement  of 
some  of  the  world’s  major 
motor  manufacturers. 

Yesterday  about  25,000 
people  paid  £15  a bead  to 
watch  foe  third  and  fourth 
rounds  of  the  BTCC.  Their  en- 
thusiasm confirms  the  recent 


words  of  Bemle  Ecclestone, 
president  of  the  Formula  One 
Constructors'  Association, 
who  recently  suggested  that 
touring  cars  might  soon  be- 
come a threat  to  the  long-un- 
challenged supremacy  of 
grand  prix  racing. 

Not  that  foe  BTCC  is  a cut- 
price  formula.  Each  of  the  top 
manufacturers  Invests  at 
least  £5  million  a season,  and 
im&erase-aEAndli  whfc&’has1 
comeinto  the  series  this  sea- 
son  with  foe  clear  totentton  of 
steamrolling  the  opposition, 
perhaps  three  or  four  times 
times  that  figure. 

- Audi’s  seriousness  is  evi- 
dent in  every  tiny  detail  of 
their  engineering  and  present-' 
tafipn.  As  with  all  the  contes- 
tants, the  basic  two-litre  sa- 
loon has  . been  gutted  and 
refitted  as  a racing  car,  with 
minimal  exterior  changes  — 
not  much  more  than  a front 
airvdam  and  a wing  on  foe 
boot  lid — but  a total  revision 
of  such  items  as  suspension, 
transmission,  brakes  and 
steering.  Inside  the  cockpit 
and  under  the  bonnet,  the 


cars  are  nothing  like  show- 1 
room  models. 

Painted  silver,  with  careful  j 
attention  to  such  details  as  a 
fitted  heat-reflecting  cover  to 
keep  the  cockpit  cool  on  the 
grid,  the  pretty  A4s  evoke  foe 
pre-war  heyday  of  the  Mer- 
cedes and  Auto-Union  teams, 
main tMtnrng  a tradition  of 
thorough  preparation.  In  fact 
Audi  was  one  of  the.  quartet  of 
firms  making  up  the  original 
Auto-Union  conglomerate 
(the  others,  all  long  extinct, 
were  Horch,  Wanderer  and 
DKW),  symbolised  in  foe  four 
linked  rings  making  up  the 
firm’s  badge  and  painted  in 
red  on  foe  sides  of  foe  racing 
cars,  just  as  it  was  on  the 
noses  of  the  cars  'raced,  by 
Rosemeyer  and  Nnvolari  in 
the  Thirties.  So  this  is  an 
effort  with  history  on  its  side. 

Elsewhere  other  names 
ffirniliar  from  Formula  One 
have  been  enlisted  in  the 
battle  for  prestige.  Frank  Wil- 
liams runs  the  Renault  effort, 
with  several  former  Fl  engi- 
neers among  foe  crew,  and 
Tom  WalMnshaw.  the  new 


IVctianj  Williams 

at  Brands  Hatch  sees 
the  British  Touring 
Car.  Championship 
lose  some  of  its  charm 


Photographs: 

Tom  Jenkins 

owner  of  the  Arrows  team,  is 
behind  Volvo’s  remarkable 
feat  of  image  transformation. 

A wonderful  start  enabled 
Biela.  who  won  last  season’s 
world  championship,  to  get 
the  drop  on  the  front-row 
men.  Menu  and  Winkelhock, 
in  foe  first  race.  The  Audi's 
four-wheel  drive  giving  it  su- 
perior traction  on  the  difficult 
fall-away  camber  pf  Brands 
-Hatch’s*  pit  straight,  Biela 
came  out  of  Paddock  Bend 
with  a lead  that  would  last  foe 
rest  of  the  race,  although  the 
leading  trio  were  covered  by 
less  than  a second  as  they 
crossed  the  finish  line  after 
almost  half  an  hour’s  hand-to- 
hand  racing. 

Behind  them  Rydell  ran  a 
lonely  race  in  fourth  position, 
ahead  of  good  scrap  between 
Paul  Radisich  (Ford  Mondeo). 
Robert  Ravaglia  (BMW)  and 
the  British  champion  John 
CLeland  (V auxhall  Vectra). 

John  Blntcliffe,  Biela’s 
young  British  team-mate, 
lined  up  alongside  Winkel- 
hock on  foe  front  row  of  the 
grid  for  the  second  race.  A 


good  start  enabled  him  to 
hold  off  the  BMW  until  the 
third  Jap,  when  Winkelhock 
went  inside  him  at  Druids, 
followed  by  Menu.  Ten  laps 
later  Rydell  also  went  past  as 
eventually  did  Biela,  giving 
the  race  its  final  order. 

Apart  from  Bintcliffe's  de- 
scent the  chief  Interest  of  the 
race  was  the  effort  of  Will 
Hoy,  third  on  foe  grid,  to 
recover  from  a disastrous 
start  Last  of  the  21  starters  at 
the  end  of  the  first  lap,  he 
steadily  picked  up  places  and 
finished  ninth. 

Hoe  relatively  uneventful 
nature  of  these  two  races 
awoke  suspicions  that 
the  modified  aerodynamics 
allowed  by  this  season's  regu- 
lations might  have  brought 
the  cars  too  close  to  their  For- 
mula One  relatives,  making  it 
harder  to  overtake.  The  expe- 
rienced and  articulate  Menu 
denied  this  suggestion.  “On  a 
circuit  like  this,  when  the 
cars  are  so  evenly  matched, 
the  only  way  you  can  get  past 
is  by  taking  a big.  big  risk,” 
he  said.  ‘It’s  nothing  to  do 
with  aerodynamics.” 

But  big,  big  risks  are  what 
the  customers  pay  to  see.  And 
another  note  of  disquiet  was 
introduced  at  foe  end  of  foe 
afternoon,  when  the  strug- 
gling Vauxball  team  lodged  a 
protest  against  Biela’s  Audi, 
claiming  that  its  suspension 
contravened  the  regulations. 

This  is  a highly  technical 
matter  and  will  take  some 
time  to  settle.  It  could  also  be 
very  bad  news  for  a series 
that  has  so  far  prided  itself  on 
freedom  from  paranoia.  But 
when  the  budgets  are  counted 
In  millions,  paranoia  Is  never 
for  away. 


Russell  finds  the  security  Heckler  targets  Norman 


■Bchael  Britten  In  Cannes 

Raymond  russell 
turned  rich  promise 
into  rapid  fulfilment 
when  he  birdied  the  last  two 
holes  to  win  foe  Cannes  Open 
yesterday  by  two  strokes. 
Thus  did  foe  23-year-old  from 
Prestonpans,  near  Edin- 
burgh, master  a spirited  chal- 
lenge from  England’s  David 
Carter  and  score  his  first  vic- 
tory in  only  his  ninth  outing 

on  the  PGA  European  Tour. 

He  had  a closing  71  at  Royal 
Mougins  for  a 12-under-par 
272.  with  Carter,  also  23, : flit 
ishing  runner-up  two  ahead 
of  Gordon  Brand  Jnr  and  the 
Spaniard  Ignacio  Garrido. 
Russell  Is  the  fourth  new 


champion  in  the  first  11 
weeks  of  the  season.  Although 
he  established  his  credentials  i 
in  the  Walker  Cup  in  1993,  it 
took  him  three  attempts  to 
qualify  at  the  Tour  School, 
where  he  finally  succeeded 
test  November  in  iSfo  place,. 
He  began  bis  Riviera  cam- 
paign With  foe  limited  objec- 
tive of  gaining  a top-10  place 
to  gain  entry  to  this  week's 
Spanish  Masters  in  Valencia. , 
He  ended  it  richer  by  more 
than  £66,060  and  with  his 
prospects  secure. 

He  and  Carter  had  set  out 
level.  Russell,  four  up  at  one 
point,  turned  one  HP  and  held 
on  to  that  lead  despite  mis- 
takes at  foe  11th  and  13th. 
After  both  birdied  the  long 
15th,  Russell  pat  his  approach 


to  the  16th  into  foe  greenslde 
pond  and  Carter,  aided  by  a 1 
fortunate  rebound  from  a , 
tree,  drew  level  However, 
Russell  played  the  superior  1 
tee-shot  to  the  short  17th,  hoi- , 
ingfrom  six  feet  for  a crucial , 
fifth,  birdie,  and  played  the  I 
last  perfectly  whereas  Carter  | 
visited  two  bunkers. 

Brand,  who  had  threatened  I 
to  intervene  in  foe  battle  of  j 
the  young  guns  with  a third- 
round  63,  swept  home  in  31 
for  a 68,  and  foe  24-year-old 
Garrido,  son  of  the  former  i 
Ryder  Cup  player  Antonio, 
had-  a faultless  66.  But  there 
was  no  denying  Russell  and 
his  delight  at  seeing  such  i 
quick  reward  far  foe  diligent 
work  he  has  done  with  the 
■ coach  Bob  Torrance. 


David  Henderson 
at  Hilton  Hoad  . 

NICK  FAUX)  and  Greg 
Norman  were  each 
given  armed  security 
in  the  final  round  of  the  MCI 
Classic  here  in  South  Caro- 
lina yesterday  after  another 
outbreak  of  hoohgariisiii. 

Norman  was  the  recipient 
of  southern  inhospitality  for 
the  second  successive  year 
during  Saturday’s  third 
round  when,  be  confronted  a 
heckler  who  had  shouted: 
“Why  did  you  choke?  You 
cost  roe  money.” 

It  was  a reference  to  Nor- 
man’s surrender  of  a six- 
shot  lead  to  Faldo  in  the 
Masters,  and  a 33-year-old 


I man  was  apprehended  by  | 

the  Australian’s  caddie 
Tony  Navarro  before  being 
arrested  on  charges  of  betng 
drunk  and  disorderly. 

Norman  was  accosted 
daring  foe  1986  tJS  Open  at 
Shinnecock  wills  by  an  un- 
ruly fan  and  on  that  occa- 
sion he  offered  to  meet  the 
offender  behind  foe  grand- 
stand on  foe  completion  of 
his  round. 

Last  month,  during  the 
Honda  Classic,  Faldo  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  Curtis 
Strange,  whom  he  beat  in 
foe  crucial  singles  at  foe 
Ryder  Cup  match  in  Roch- 
ester last  September.  A 
heckler  shouted:  “Strange, 
you  are  a Ryder  Cup 
choker.”  Faldo  insisted  that 


the  man  be  removed  from 
foe  course. 

Here  Mike  Stevens,  foe 
tournament  director,  said; 
“Whatever  was  said,  the 
fans  came  to  Greg’s  defence 
immediately.  Unfortunately 
at  these  tournaments,  alco- 
hol is  consumed  and  some 
get  unruly.  We  took  away 
three  or  four  other  guys  as 
weUL” 

Norman  and  Faldo  still  at- 
tracted foe  largest  galleries 
despite  being  out  of  the 
hunt  for  a first  prize  worth 
$252,000  (£168,000).  The 
Australian  was  12  behind 
and  Faldo  11  strokes  adrift 
of  the  pacesetter  Loren 
Roberts,  who  took  a four- 
shot  lead  with  a third  round 
of  63  for  a 15-under-par  198. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Showman  O’Sullivan 
in  Crucible  clanger 

THE  world  snooker  championship  got  off  to  an  unsteady  start  at 
the  weekend  in  Sheffield  with  the  hot  favourite  almost  falling  at 
foe  first  and  one  of  the  game's  most  colourfel  characters,  Ronnie 
O'Sullivan,  bring  accused  of  publicly  taking  the  mickey  out  of  an 
opponent,  writes  CUve  Bverton. 

Tm  cueing  well  but  my  safety  was  amateurish,”  said  the 
defending  champion  Stephen  Henfoy  after  scraping  a 1 0-8  win 
over  Jason  Ferguson,  who  had  taken  a total  of  two  frames  offthe 
world  No.  1 In  their  throe  previous  matches. 

Yesterday  O’Sullivan  had  breaks  of  102  and  126  In  beating 
Alain  Robktoux  10-3  tort  the  Canadian  No.  lreftised  to  offer  the 
customary  post-match  handshake  because  his  flamboyant 
English  opponent,  cruising  at  8-2  up.  tried  to  clear  the  colours 
left-handed.  He  potted  yellow  and  green  but  missed  the  brown. 

The  irate  Robidoux  played  on  icily  when  he  would  normally 
have  conceded.  To  make  the  situation  worse.  O'Sullivan  elected 
not  to  go  for  easy  pots  and  the  incident  stretched  out  into  eight 
minutes  of  primetime  televised  embarrassment  for  snooker. 
Robidoux  saw  it  as  being  “disrespectful  to  a professional  player” 
but  the  showman  O’Sullivan,  who  has  made  one-handed  shots 
this  season  in  competition,  said:  *T  dunno.  the  crowd  enjoyed  It” 

Sampras  goes  into  clay  mode 

PETE  SAMPRAS  tightened  his  grip  on  the  world  No.  l ranking  by 
beating  his  fellow  American  Richey  Reneberg  6-4. 7-5  in  the 
Japan  Open  final  yesterday.  Sampras  then  said  he  would  take  the 
next  three  weeks  off  to  prepare  for  tennis’s  clay-court  season  and 
foe  French  Open.  “The  problem  1 have  on  clay  is  my  patience,"  he 
laid-  “It's  a whole  new  frame  of  mind  when  1 walk  on  day." 

Clay  means  the  world  to  Thomas  Muster,  on  the  other  hind, 
and  foe  man  challenging  Sampras  for  his  world  ranking  recorded 
his  29th  consecutive  victory  on  the  surface  yesterday.  The  super- 
fit  Austrian  took  the  Barcelona  Open  title  by  wearing  down 
another  left-hander,  Chile’s  Mara?  Jo  Rios,  by  6-3. 4-6, 6-4. 6-1 . 

Richard  blunts  Lance  in  Liege 

THE  Swiss  cyclist  Pascal  Richard  recorded  his  second  World  Cup 
victory  yesterday,  taking  the  Ljege-Bastogne-Liege  narrowly 
from  the  pre-race  favourite  Lance  Armstrong  In  the  final  2U 
metres  of  a three- man  sprint  into  the  Belgian  city. 

The  American  Motorola  team  leader  whs  In  charge  for  most  of 
the  165-mile  race,  among  the  toughest  of  one-day  events  with  10  of 
its  12  climbs  in  the  final  60  miles.  Armstrong  had  made  the 
decisive  break  with  30  miles  to  bo  and  and  boldly  launched  the 
final  sprint 250 metres  out,  only  to  flag  near  the  line. 

“I  had  a superb  sprint"  said  the  MG  team  member  Richard.  “I 
don't  want  to  boast,  but  today  foe  best  rider  won."  The  Belgian 
Johan  Museeuw  was  out  ill  but  retained  his  World  Cup  lend  with 
87 points.  29  clear  of  the  Italian  Gabriele  Colombo. 

Bowls  in  ‘intimidation’  spat 

THE  supposedly  sedate  world  of  bowls  ran  into  further  logo 
trouble  yesterday  when  a Cambridgeshire  team  in  the  All  Eng- 
land Under-25  Indoor  Championships  successfully  complained 
they  were  “intimidated"  when  their  semi-final  opponents  turned 
up  with  '1983  and  1984  Champions"  emblazoned  on  their  shirts. 

The  St  Neots  team  manager  Mark  Atkinson  protested— per- 
faaps  encouraged  by  Tony  AHcock  being  ordered  test  week  .it  the 
same  Melton  Mowbray  indoor  rink  to  cover  up  a commercial  logo 
he  was  sporting  on  his  backside — and  foe  men  from  Carlisle's 
Cumbria  club  agreed  to  cover  up  their  offending  message  (which 
was  also  inaccurate,  as  they  took  the  title  last  year  too).  They 
promptly  beat  St  Neots  49-42  and  edged  out  East  Dorset  41-40  in 
foe  final  to  retain  their  tide. 

Woods  warms  to  GB  on  ice 

“WE  PROVED  we  canplay  with  these  teams  if  we  stay  out  of  the 
penalty  boot,"  was  the  apt  summing-up  by  the  Grrat  Britain  ice 
hockey  head  coach  Peter  Woods  after  his  team  had  completed 
their  World  Championship  Pool  B schedule  here  with  an  impres- 
sive 4-2  victory  over  Belarus,  writes  Tohy  Allen  in  Eindhoven. 

Britain  lacked  discipline  at  first  In  losing  to  I^tvia  and  Switzer- 
land but  improved  steadily  to  win  four  games  and  tie  to  finish 
fourfo.  They  miglrt  even  have  won  tire  bronze  medal  bad  two 
apparently  good  goals  not  been  disallowed  against  Japan. 

With  little  at  stake  against  Belarus  cm  Saturday,  foe  16-year-old 
Cardiff  netminder  Stevie  Lyle,  who  departs  in  September  to 
sharpen  his  skills  in  foe  Quebec  Major  Junior  League,  was  given 
his  senior  taternatinnal  debut  and.  despite  conceding  a goal  in  foe 
second  minute  forougt  no  fault  of  his  own,  foowed  a confidence 
and  maturity  beyond  his  years. 

Overall  Woods  was  heartened  at  the  strong  showing  by 
younger  British  players  such  as  Lyle,  Ashley  Tait  Simon  Hunt, 
Paul  Dixon  and  David  Longstaff  “Some  ofour  senior  players  are 
showing  their  age, " said  Woods.  "It  is  now  time  to  bring  some  new 
players  into  foe  programme.” 


Claymores  slay  Dragons 

THE  Scottish  Claymores  drew  their  biggest  crowd  ofl2R28  to 
Murrayfield  yesterday  and  celebrated  with  their  first  home  vic- 
tory in  six  attempts,  punishing  the  Barcelona  Dragons’  every 
error  to  win  23-13,  writes  Aficftoef  Carlson. 

Their  quarterback  Steve  Matthews,  erratic  in  the  overtime  win 
in  London  last  week,  completed  17  cf  25  passesfor  211  yards 
including  a TD  pass  to  Sean  La  Chappelle.  Gavin  Hastings  has 
mastered  kick-off  and  conversions  but  Andy  McCallum  kicked 
three  field  goals  in  as  many  attempts  to  indicate  that  the  Clay- 
mores'  long-kicking  job  is  not  automatically  Hastings's. 


Britons  set  sail  for  Savannah 

THE  French  Semaina  Otympique  is  giving  the  British  sailing 
team  for  Savannah,  where  the  Atlanta  regatta  will  be  held,  a 

welcome  late  chance  to  hone  racing  skills,  lortles  Bob  Fisher  in 

■E&eres.  Shirley  Robertson  has  made  her  mark  in  the  Europe  class 
with  scores  ofl,  6, 2, 3, 1 in  her  first  five  races.  She  has  one  more 
three-race  day  to  end  foe  qualifying  far  the “gold"  fleet 
Britain’s  best  Olympic  medal  prospects,  John  Merricksandlan 
Walker  in  the 470,  are  still  evaluating  sails,  and  foe  briskish 
breezes  here  are  not  what  they  would  have  chosen  as  the  winds  at 
Savannah  promise  to  be  light  Their  results  so  far  here  in  qualify- 
ing are  therefore  even  better  than  they  appear,  with  a 2, 5.4. 6, 7 
taking  them  to  secorri  overall 


Hoyer  gears  up  for  Olympics 

POUL-ERIE  HO YER won  the  European  badminton  title  for  a third 
successive  time  at  Herning.  Denmark.  writes  Richard  Jago.  Hoyer 
must  be  in  line  for  an  Olympic  medal  on  the  evidence  cf  his  15-7, 
15-11  victory  over  his  21-year-old  Danish  compatriot  Peter  Rasmus- 
sen. He  cleverly  initiated  rallies  at  the  net  and  used  them  to  lift  and 
flick  his  opponent  to  the  back  and  inhibit  foe  dangerous  smash  of 
Rasmussen, who  looks very  much  like  a man  cf  the  near  future. 
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SOCCER:  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ROKER  ROAR 


Close  sbave . . . Sunderland's  Michael  Bridges  hits  a post 

Michael  Walker  in  the  North-east  checks 
on  the  Wearside  team  manager’s  weekend 
and  wonders  what  lies  round  the  comer  for 
the  club  and  nearby  Darlington,  both  of 
them  seemingly  still  strapped  for  cash 


Sunderland 
party  falls  a 
little  flat 


Kevin  keegan  did 
it  with  Newcastle  in 
1993,  Bryan  Robson 
did  it  with  Middles- 
brough In  1995.  and  Peter 
Reid  has  now  done  it  with 
Sunderland  in  1996.  In  their 
First  full  seasons  of  manage- 
ment in  the  North-east  all 
three  have  taken  their  dubs 
to  automatic  promotion. 

Reid  joined  die  triumvirate 
on  Saturday,  hearing  toe  news 
as  he  watched  Darlington:  and 
judging  by  his  unshaven  ap- 
pearance he  bad.  in  true 
Danny  Blanchflower  style,  al- 
ready done  his  celebrating. 

Yesterday’s  game  was 
therefore  viewed  more  as  a 
Roker  party  than  a serious 
match.  The  sun  had  got  its  hat 
on.  the  still-terraced  Fulwell 
End  was  decked  out  in  flags 
and  looked  like  the  Anfleld 
Kop  of  old.  and  numerous 
camcorders  recorded  it  all. 

But  this  lacklustre  draw 
was  something  of  an  anticli- 


max and  means  Sunderland 
now  require  a point  at  home 
to  West  Brom  on  Saturday  to 
clinch  toe  championship. 

Whatever  doubts  there 
might  have  been  about  their 
appetite  dissolved  after  an 
early  volley  of  abuse  from 
Paul  Brace  well  to  Darlusz  Ku- 
bicki.  The  assistant-manag- 
er’s anger  was  a bit  harsh,  es- 
pecially as  Sunderland 
started  brightly  and  Richard 
Ord  shot  over  narrowly  in  the 
first  meaningful  attack. 

It  was  a while  before  they 
had  another,  however,  and  as 
the  atmosphere  flattened  the 
odd  gaps  in  the  crowd  became 
more  conspicuous.  If  Sunder- 
land cannot  fill  Roker  Park 
for  a game  of  this  significance 
then  what  chance  for  the  pro- 
posed 40.000  all-seat  stadium 
at  Monkwearmouth  next 
year?  The  locals  are  clearly 
unconvinced  about  the  pres- 
ent team’s  pedigree,  and  with 
Kevin  Ball  in  midfield  and 


Leicester  City  2,  Huddersfield  Town  1 

Heskey  looks  a 


Neil  Robinson 


I MILE  HESKEY  was 
I fazed  and  flattered  by 
1 suggestions  that  he  bore 
more  than  a passing  resem- 
blance to  Faustino  Asprilla. 
•■Really?''  he  chuckled.  '*No 
one's  ever  said  that  before.  1 
don't  know  about  that." 

At  18  his  head  is  too  young 
to  be  turned  by  his  talent, 
which  is  as  ample  as  his  6ft  lin 
14-stone  frame.  Anyone  seek- 
ing confirmation  of  his 
promise  should  venture  down 
to  Yeovil  tomorrow  where  he 
plays  for  England  Under-18 
against  Scotland.  He  is  worth 
the  train  fare. 

Heskey  is  the  latest  exciting 
youngster  to  emerge  at  a club 
who  have  unearthed  a long 
line  of  genuine  stars,  most  of 
whom  have  been  sold  at  a 
healthy  profit 

Will  it  be  different  this  time? 
Leicester  supporters  have  al- 
ready been  alarmed  by  Martin 
O'Neiil's  comments  that  "The 
lad’s  got  a great  future,  I'd  love 
to  be  his  agent",  although  the 
manager  has  since  stressed 
that  he  is  keen  to  change  the 
club's  "cash-in-rather-than- 
keep"  culture. 

Like  Asprilla.  Heskey  can 
transform  his  naturally 
heavy  tread  Into  a shuddering 
blur  of  movement,  and 
though  short  of  a few  Latin 
tricks  he  boasts  exceptional 
control  for  a big  man. 

He  is  the  fastest  player  in 
the  club  — possibly  the  div- 
ision. In  one  glorious  moment 
on  Saturday  he  pushed  the 
ball  30  yards  past  his  marker 
Steve  Jenkins  and  comfort- 
ably beat  tlie  defender  to  the 
ball  despite  a five-yard  disad- 
vantage. The  spectacle  had  a 
notoriously  sceptical  crowd 
purring  its  approval. 

*i  was  always  quick  from 
when  I was  young.”  he  said. 


"My  body  has  spread  out 
from  doing  weights,  running 
and  working  hard.”  When  he 
is  not  training  he  spends  his 
time  studying  for  a leisure 
and  tourism  qualification  in 
case,  improbably,  he  does  not 
make  the  grade  as  a profes- 
sional footballer. 

On  toe  field  his  future  lies 
at  centre-forward,  where  he 
plays  for  England,  although 
Leicester  have  recently- 
played  him  on  toe  left  to  ac- 
commodate Steve  Claridge. 
On  Saturday  Heskey  provided 
the  £1.2  million  striker  with 
Leicester's  second  goal  after 
showing  dazzling  control  to 
squeeze  in  a cross.  Earlier  he 
set  up  Walsh's  strike  with  a 
centre  which  looked  pin-point 
but  which  he  felt  was  “a  bit 
lucky  really”.  There  was  also 
a 20-yard  shot  on  to  toe  post 
and  a scorching  run  through 
toe  middle  which  almost  led 
to  a third  goal. 

Leicester's  attitude  to  Hes- 
key will  say  much  about  their 
ambition.  Lineker.  Smith. 
McAllister  and  Joachim  were 
all  sold  rather  tlian  built 
around.  O'Neill  knows  that 
his  task  is  to  do  things  differ- 
ently. although  his  own 
future  ot  the  club  remains 
uncertain. 

A play-off  berth  would  help 
liis  cause  no  end.  Victories  at 
Birmingham  and  Watford 
would  see  them  edge  above 
toe  cut-off  line,  assuming  Ips- 
wich did  not  win  their  final 
three  games.  As  so  often  with 
Leicester's  seasons,  every- 
thing should  hinge  on  the 
final  Saturday.  At  least  they 
are  used  to  the  pressure. 

SCORERS!  Lalcaatar  Clin  Walah 
l4tJpilni  Olafiilgp  IBJ1  Httddauflald 
Tenure  Bulloch  (O 

Lafetatar  City:  Poole.  Gibson  Whitlow. 
Walla.  Wdlsn  izzef.  Lennon  Taylor 
darirtge.  Rabins  (Pjrher  82).  Hoaliey 
KuddarafleUI  Tewu  Francis:  Jenkins 
Cowan.  Bullock.  Scully  Or  ay  Bfwaids. 
Mohet  iBaidrv.  W|  Boom.  Jcp&on  I Roure 
’Si  Ward  I Colima.  75l 
Hafwraa:  C Wines  iGkrucraieil. 


Brighton  expect  more  trouble 


BRIGHTON  anticipate  fur- 
ther angry'  protests  for 
what  could  be  the  last  league 
match  at  their  Coldstone 
Ground  on  Saturday.  Extra 
police  will  be  drafted  in  for 
the  visit  of  York.  In  the  wake 
of  demonstrations  after  Satur- 
day’s t-n  wm  against  Carlisle. 


About  600  fans,  angry  at  toe 
sale  of  the  Coldstone  and  at  a 
proposed  move  to  Ports- 
mouth. invaded  the  pitch. 
Later,  seats  were  ripped  out 
and  three  stewards  were  in- 
jured trying  to  prevent  the 
boardroom  being  stormed. 
There  was  tme  arrest. 


Finding  something  to  celebrate ...  at  Roker  Park  there  was  a carnival  atmosphere  on  the  terraces  if  not  on  the  pitch 


Lee  Howey  up  front  yesterday 
that  is  understandable. 

Howey  was  included  be- 
cause Paul  Stewart  is  sus- 
pended: and.  as  with  the  for- 
mer England  player,  mobility 
is  not  his  strength.  Height  Is, 
and  he  had  a chance  late  in 
the  the  first  half  but  his 
header  caused  little  anxiety. 

Twice  Mike  Sheron.  seek- 
ing his  eighth  consecutive 
goal,  should  have  given  Stoke 
a lead,  although  the  worst 
miss  of  the  day  belonged  to 
the  midfielder  Mark  Devlin. 
Running  Into  the  Sunderland 
area  five  minutes  alter  the  in- 
terval he  met  Simon  Stur- 
ridge's  pass  first  time  but 
side-footed  wide.  It  was  an  ele- 
mentary mistake  and  fol- 
lowed Stoke' s moment  of  toe 
match,  when  Graham  Potter 
thumped  a volley  against  the 
bar  from  20  yards. . 

Michael  Bridges  then  had  a 
fine  chance  to  give  the  day  an 
unlikely  sheen,  but  having 


turned  Larus  Sigundsson  toe 
teenager  struck  toe  outside  of 
the  post.  And  that  reinforced 
the  impression  that  Reid's 
most  immediate  task  is  to  get 
his  hands  on  the  money  the 
director  Bob  Murray  pledged 
mid-season. 

A figure  of  £10  million  was 
mentioned  then,  but  yester- 
day Murray  would  say  only 
that  Reid  “will  be  given  more 
money  than  any  other  man- 
ger  in  the  history  of  this 
club".  Not  completely  reas- 
suring for  a club  with  a re- 
cord outlay  of  £900.000,  and 
Reid  must  be  aware  that  none 
of  the  previous  managers  to 
bring  Sunderland  into  toe  top 
flight  survived  the  next  sea- 
son. Not  even  Bob  Stokoe. 


Chamberlain:  Kubidu.  Soon. 
Bracewslf.  Ball.  Melville.  Gray,  Ord. 
Russell  (Bruges.  Simln:  Hall.  89).  Howsy. 
Agnnw  (Alston.  72L 

Stoke  Cityj  Prudhoe;  Clarkson.  Sand  lord. 
Slgurdsaon.  Whittle.  Potior  (Greyer.  04). 
Devlin.  Waiiaw.  Sheron  (Gornnhero,1  B8). 
Stumdgn.  Ciogtiom. 

Rafaraw  G Singh  (Wolverhampton).'- 


Reid  steals 
Darlington’s 
rare  thunder 

PITY  the  poor  man  who 
finds  himself  appointed 
manager  of  Darlington.  The 
job  is  notoriously  Insecure 
— the  incumbent, -Jim 
Platt,  is  their  eighth  in  five 
years  — and  on  Saturday, 
when  a rare  moment  of 
glory  came  along,  it  was 
overshadowed  by  the  feats 
of  another  manager  sitting 
in  the  crowd. 

That  man  was  Peter  Reid, 
heartily  popping  cham- 
pagne corks  for  the  cam- 
eras as  news  of  Derby’s 
draw,  and  hence  Sunder- 
land's promotion,  came 
through.  The  press  pack  de- 
scended on  Reid  in  the  di- 
rectors* box,  leaving  Platt 
an  isolated  figure. 


.Which  was  a shame  as 
Platt's  men  had  just 
whipped  the  side  three 
places  above  them  and  con- 
solidated their  own  play-off 
position,  doing  so  in  front  of 
4,325  people;  their  biggest 
crowd  of  the  season  for  their 
biggest  win  of  the  season. 

Platt  is  a magnanimous 
man  and  did  not  begrudge 
Reid  his  moment.  Reid,  of 
disposition,  praised 
Darlington’s  fluent  perfor- 
mance. He  could  hardly  do 
otherwise,  as  from  the  start 
they  had  torn  at  Bury  with 
speed  and  style. 

Two  down  in  17  minutes, 
to  a blast  from  Matt  Carmi- 
chael and  a more  elegant 
finish  from  Robbie  Blake, 
Bury  resorted  to  breathtak- 
ing cynicism.  In  these  days 
when  a ball  kicked  into 
touch  so  that  an  injured 
player  can  be  treated  is  al- 
ways returned.  Bury  de- 
cided not  to.  Players  were 
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pushed  forward  and  a long 
throw  planned  until  their 
angry  manager  Stan  Ter- 
nent  leapt  from  the  dug-out 
and  ordered  the  ball  to  be 
thrown  back. 

ft  was,  as  were  Ternenfs 
chances  of  seeing  his  side 
clinch  automatic  promotion. 
Huey's  1,300  tens  saw  Mark 
Carter  miss  a penalty  and 
departed  after  the  second  of 
Robbie  Painter's  brace. 
Painter  was  signed  from  y 
for  a modest  sum  a couple  of 
seasons  ago,  a figure  that  is 
beyond  Platt  now.  Bat 
there  is  consolation:  in  hav- 
ing nothing  to  spend  he 
does  have  somen  common 
with  Reid. 

SCORERS:  -Darling law  Carmichael 
(13min).  Blake  f!7).  Painter  (87.  771. 
DartngtoM  Newell;  Bruntwell  (Shew.  Sli. 
Barnard  Carmichael.  Crosby.  Gregan. 
Bannister.  Gaughan.  PaJnief.  Blake.  Cares 
(Metttson.  88]. 

Sena  Braceyr  West  Hughes  (Sartah.  77], 
Daws  (Slant.  60).  Locke  Hi.  Jackson. 
Broun.  Carter.  Johnson  (Matthews,  tv- t). 
Jotinrocti.  Pugh. 

R Ron  lam  (HuddorsflaW).  ■ - 


Scotland  lose  I Millwall  0,  Oldham  Athletic  1 
three  more  for 
Copenhagen 


Patrick  Glenn 


SCOTLAND  have  lost  an- 
other three  players  from 
the  squad  to  face  Denmark 
on  Wednesday. 

After  last  week’s  with- 
drawal of  Duncan  Fergu- 
son, injury  claimed  the 
Celtic  midfielder  Paul 
McStay  and  the  defenders 
Colin  Calderwood  of  Spurs 
and  Alan  McLaren  of 
Rangers  yesterday. 

With  Motherwell’s  Rob 
McKinnon  pulling  out  of 
the  pool  for  the  B interna- 
tional in  Falster  tomorrow 
night,  Craig  Brown  is  left 
with  36  of  the  original  41 
players  he  selected  for  the 
two  groups.  He  has  not 
called  in  replacements; 
“We  have  cover  Cor  the  two 
games,"  he  said. 

He  also  answered  criti- 
cism of  his  decision  to 
tackle  tbe  European  cham- 
pions on  their  own  ground 
in  the  last  match  before  he 
announces  the  Euro  ‘96 
squad  on  May  2.  “We  have 
to  be  tested.  England  seem 
to  have  taken  on  comfort- 
able games  at  Wembley  so 
far  and  I don't  think  that 
type  of  match  would  help 
us.  But  criticism  is  not  new 
to  me. 

•■We've  won  seven  of  our 
last  eight  matches  and  I’m 
being  factual,  not  boastful, 
when  I say  that's  the  best 
run  ever  by  a Scotland 
team.  I know  that  will 
change,  but  it's  my  job  to 
try  to  postpone  that  change 
for  as  long  as  possible." 

• Paul  Gascoigne's  volca- 
nic temperament  has  taken 
him  to  within  one  caution 
of  being  suspended  from 
next  month's  Tennents 
Scottish  Cup  final. 

The  Rangers  midfielder 
picked  up  his  13th  booking 
in  the  Premier  Division  this 
season  daring  a 3-1  victory 
at  Motherwell  that  virtu- 
ally assured  the  Ibrax  side 
of  their  eighth  successive 
championship. 

Apparently  dormant  in  a 
match  in  which  his  skill 
made  yet  another  impres- 
sive contribution,  Gas- 
coigne erupted  when  Mike 
McCurry  awarded  a free- 
ldck  against  him  for  a foul 
on  Lambert.  The  referee  ap- 
peared to  have  no  intention 
of  taking  further  action 
until  the  vehemence  or  Gas- 
coigne's dissent  left  him 
reaching  for  the  card. 


Heated  Nicholl  reads  the  riot  act 


Russell  Thomas 


JIMMY  NICHOLL  has 
two  games  in  which  to 
pull  Millwall  out  of  toeir 
taUspln  towards  relegation. 
That  may  be  the  easy  part 
The  manager  has  also  prom- 
ised to  correct  his  players’  in- 
discipline "once  and  for  all”. 

Alter  this  largely  self-in- 
flicted defeat  by  Oldham,  Ni- 
choll confronted  his  players 
for  a heated  hour  — “I  got 
personal  with  a few  of  them" 
— as  squarely  as  Millwall 
must  now  confront  the  pros- 
pect of  demotion  after  their 
startling  decline  from  First 
Division  leadership  to  19th 
place  in  four  months. 

The  root  cause,  said  Ni- 
cholL  is  another  set  of  damn- 
ing statistics:  Millwall  started 
on  Saturday  with  an  entire 
back  four  and  a forward  sus- 


pended; they  ended  it  with 
Alex  Rae  sent  off.  their  fourth 
dismissal  in  six  games  and 
seventh  of  the  season. 

These  statistics  could,  of 
course,  be  used  to  damn  the 
manager  as  well.  But  Nicholl 
distanced  himself  from  toe 
problem.  “I  keep  talking 
about  the  disciplinary  thing, 
toe  mentality  thing  ...  the 
mentality  of  players  today, 
they  can’t  touch  each  other 
without  somebody  reacting" 

Rae,  captain  on  Saturday, 
was  dismissed  with  Oldham’s 
full-back  Makin  after  an  ex- 
change of  blows.  But  Rae  was 
not  the  only  target  of  Ni- 
choll’s  anger.  The  manager 
questioned  the  attitude  of 
several  players.  “Some  of  the 
players  here  have  never 
achieved  anything  In  toeir 
lives.  It  won’t  be  like  this  in 
the  next  couple  of  years  — 
given  the  opportunity." 


Nicholl  succeeded  Mick  Mc- 
Carthy two  months  ago  and 
surely  will  still  be  in  charge 
next  season,  whatever  Mill- 
wall’s  status.  The  40-year-old 
Ulsterman  admits  to  walking 
into  a "much  bigger  job"  than 
even  he  expected  “We’re  talk- 
ing about  turning  around  the 
mentality  of  the  players."  The 
on-field  disciplinary  prob- 
lems are  rife,  Nicholl  insisted, 
“running  from  bottom  to  top 
and  I’ve  told  the  chairman 
about  it". 

Relegated  or  not  Nicholl 
will  start  overhauling  players 
and  attitudes.  "We’ll  sort  out 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
get  in  four  or  five  new  play- 
ers.” The  Russians,  Yuran 
and  Kulkov,  will  be  among 
the  departures,  "It’s  sad" 
said  Nicholl,  "but  It  hasn’t 
worked  out,  for  us  or  them.” 

Oldham's  resilience'  com- 
pounded Nicholl’s  frustra- 


tions. Witter ’s  "needless" 
challenge  on  Richardson  from 
a rare  counter-attack  was 
punished  by  the  midfielder's 
penalty.  The  rest  was  a fam- 
iliar tale  of  missed  Millwall 
chances,  Malkin  and  Weir 
being  the  prime  culprits. 

Graeme  Sharp's  pleasure 
was  as  evident  as  Nicholl’s 
pain.  Oldham's  manager, 
radiating  renewed  hope  of 
safety,  delivered  a stinging 
reminder  at  the  interval  "T 
told  them  that  the  second  half 
would  go  a long  way  to  decid- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  season. 
They  had  to  realise  they  were 
playing  for  their  careers." 

SCORER:  OMham  AtMMfca  Rteftortson 
(pen  67mln). 

— nr— . K*Uar.  Doyle  (Main.  83).  Winer, 
Connor,  Roaon  (Fuchs,  82).  Boo,  Newman 
(Cadet le.  71).  Bgwry.  Weir.  Malkin.  Yuran. 
Oldham:  Hallworth;  Makin.  Fleming. 
Snwnn  (Hughes,  Bi).  Redmond.  Seram. 
Graham.  Richardson,  fUckere.  Creenay, 
McCarthy  (Bartow.  721. 

RefaroM  Q Pooley  (BMiod's  SMrtford). 


First  Division 

Derby  1 , B’ham  C 1 


Derby 


their 

hopes 


Mark  R«ddlng 

DO  NOT  adjust  your  set, 
as  they  used  to  say  in 
the  early  days  of  televi- 
sion. The  picture  is  still  hazy 
but  it  should  clear  next  Sun- 
day when  Crystal  Palace  visit 
toe  Baseball  Ground  to  a 
game  that  is  likely  to  settle 
toe  second  automatic  promo- 
tion slot 

Lionel  Pickering,  for  one, 
will  be  praying  that  his  black- 
and-white  side  can  maintain 
their  horizontal  hold  on 
second  place.  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  this 
again."  the. 64-year-old  chair- 
man said  after  this  painfully 
dull  draw  on  Saturday.  "It's 
going  to  get  worse.  With  the 
likes  of  Man  City,  QPR  and 
Bolton  coming  down  and 
Swindon  and  Blackpool  com- 
ing up  it’s  going  to  be  a right 
rat-race  next  season." 

After  Derby  had  been 
beaten  In  toe  play-off  final  of 
1994  by  Leicester  City  and 
them  struggled  to  make  an  im- 
pression last  season,  Picker- 
ing seemed  to  have  accepted 
that -they  bad  missed  their 
chance.  He  decided  to  recoup 
£9  million  of  toe  money  he 
had  invested  in  the  club  since 
selling  his  Derbyshire  news- 
paper business  for  £25  million 
in  1969,  and  out  went  tbe  star 
players  followed  by  the  man- 
ager Roy  McFarland  as  Derby 
settled  for  ninth  place. 

When  his  team  eased  up  the 
table  last  autumn,  however, 
Pickering  realised  he  bad  to 
gamble  once  more  on  Derby 
winning  promotion  and 
reverted  to  being  a guy  who 
just  can’t  say  no.  The  new 
manager  began  with  a cut- 


price  team  but  Jim  Smith’s 
spending  has  gradually  crept 
up  to  million,  making  fofl 
chairman's  current  exposure, 
taking  Into  account  the  settle- 
ment of  Derby's  debts,  at  a 
rough  guesstimate  around  £12 

mill  Inn 

The  bottom  line,  therefore, 
continues  to  be  that  Derby 
County  cannot  afford  another 
season  in  the  First  Division 
— and  there  is  more.  They  are 
now  committed  to  building  a 
ground  at  a cost  of  £20  million 
and  desperately  need  tbe  rev- 
enue that  a place  in  the  Pre- 
miership would  bring. 

"That  stadium  is  based  on 
us  going  into  the  Premier 
League,”  Pickering  said.  “If 
we  miss  out  then,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  trim.*'  To  try  to 
convince  the  club  of  his  hard- 
headedness  he  has  called  an- 
other halt  to  spending. 

Against  Birmingham  toe 
home  side  were  stodgy  and 
unimaginative,  though  they 
were  blunted  by  the  absence 
of  their  leading  scorer  Stur- 
ridge  through  suspension.  At 
the  back,  Stimac  swept  up  im- 
maculately on  the  floor  but 
when  Birmingham  brought 
on  the  Gft  7to  Francis  for  a 
concussed  Feschlsolido  in  the 
20th  minute  tbe  Croatian's 
limitations  in  toe  air  were  ex- 
posed — food  for  thought  for 
England  on  Wednesday. 

Francis's  near-post  flick  set 
up  Breen  for  the  headed 
equaliser  in  toe  74th  minute. 
Derby  had  gone  ahead  when 
Simpson,  partnering  the  dis- 
appointing £1  million  striker 
Ward  bn  attack,  had  forced  a 
toe-poke  past  Griemink  19 
minutes  earlier. 

sco must  Dll  fay  Cents:  Simpson 
iSSmin).  Bkirrfuijii— n City:  Breen  (74). 
Owby  County:  Hoult  Corsley  (Carbon. 
84).  Rowed,  sumac.  Yates.  C Powell. -Van 
der  Lean  (Hodges.  87).  Widens 
(GabUadlm.  721.  TroHope.  Ward.  Simpson 
Birmingham  City;  Qrienilnh:  Pools. 
Edwards.  Breen,  Grainger.  Devlin.  TiK. 
Cornlortti.  Hunt.  Barnes  (Leog.  81), 
PssctllsolUa  (Frauds.  201. 

T Hedbrcm  (Newton  AycJIBe). 


Second  Division : Blackpool  1 , Swindon  Town  1 

Allardyce  goes  over  the  top 


lan  Ross 


A DAY  memorable  only 
for  the  confirmation  of 
Swindon's  return  to  the 
First  Division  was  already 
sliding  from  the  memory 
when  the  unfathomable 
actions  of  one  man  elevated  it 
from  the  mundane  to  toe 
extraordinary. 

The  Blackpool  manager 
Sam  Allardyce  should  have 
been  smugly  content  with  his 
team’s  having  garnered  a 
point  they  hardly  deserved. 
But  as  Swindon's  Steve  Mc- 
Mahon delivered  his  "over 
the  moon”  speech  to  media  in- 
vited into  one  of  Bloomfield 
Road's  corridors  by  an  official 
Football  League  representa- 
tive, Allardyce  — quite  liter- 
ally — waded  in.  As  the  red 
mist  descended  he  physically 
barged  aside  Journalists  who 
apparently  had  convened  in 
the  wrong  spot. 

"That  was  embarrassing 
and  outrageous,"  said  McMa- 
hon, some  30  Seconds  after  he 

had  been  taunted  with  cries  of 
‘■Scouse  git"  by  a Blackpool 
employee. 

Presumably  Allardyce  had 
jusl  been  informed  of  Oxford 
United'*  victory  at  Bristol 


McMahon . . . over  the  moon 

City,  a result  which  may  ulti- 
mately deny  Blackpool  the 
promotion  they  had  assumed 
was  theirs.  Still,  if  there  is  a 
venue  where  tacky  behaviour 
is  in  no  way  out  of  place  it  is 
Blackpool's  current  home. 

In  a dreadfully  poor  game 
Swindon  held  sway  for  what 
must  have  seemed  an  eternity 
to  those  home  supporters 
clutching  tangerine  balloons. 
Like  Blackpool  the  visitors 
hit  and  hoped  too  often  to  be 

aesthetically  pleasing  but  at 
least  their  forwards  seemed  to 
have  mastered  the  elusive  art 
of  Intelligent  participation. 

Blackpool's  football  lacked 
depth  and  mystery  to  such  an 


extent  that  half  an  hour  had 
passed  before  they  even 
shaped  to  threaten.  By  then 
Swindon  had  scrambled  their 
way  into  the  lead.  Kevin  Hor- 
lock's  low  drive  finding  toe 
corner  of  toe  neb 

Thereafter  Blackpool 
chipped  away  patiently  at  toe 
immovable  object  before 
them.  Even  so  it  would  have 
taken  a Golden  Mile  fortune- 
teller in  inspired  form  to  fore- 
see their  equalising  goal  after 
65  minutes. 

Even  after  his  vicious,  curl- 
ing drive  had  found  its  target, 
Andy  Barlow  struggled  to 
push  a celebratory  fiat 
through  the  disbelief  which 
had  enveloped  him.  The  goal 
was  slightly  more  than  Black- 
pool deserved  and  somewhat 
less  than  Swindon  had 
expected. 

"After  being  relegated  last 
season  U was  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  we  came  straight 
back  up,"  said  McMahon. 

■COWERS:  Macfcpooli  Barlow  (Banin) 
Swknlao  Town  Hortocfc  (15l. 
Blackpool:  Nixon:  Bryan.  Linighan. 
Lydia  to.  Barlow.  Son  oar.  Mellon,  ptiiipad 
lElta.  881,  Oulnn.  Watson  (Brawn.  SB). 
ProeCa 

Swindon  Town:  Dlgby.  Robinson 
Cuivarnouse.  Taylor.  Bod  in.  Allen. 
iSoagraves.  86).  Prases.  LbIIcIi 
(Ci  Sullivan  23).  Thorne  (Cows.  Ml 
Allison  Horlock 
Rotated  J Rushion  iSiokej. 


Portsmouth  0,  Barnsley  0 

Fenwick  finds  value  in  dross 


Don  Beet 


IT  WAS  four  minutes  into 
time  added  on  before  David 
Watson  got  toe  chance  to 
show  why  he  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  young 
players  In  the  game.  The 
Barnsley  goalkeeper  tipped 
Rees’s  volley  brilliantly  over 
the  bar  and  Portsmouth  had 
to  be  content  with  a point 
It  was  only  toe  second  time 
the  home  side  had  gone  close 
— Hall's  turn  and  shot  sailed 
just  wide  midway  through  toe 
first  half  — and  with  Barns- 
ley failing  to  produce  a single 
shot  in  reply,  a thoroughly  de- 
pressing afternoon,  fizzled  out 
to  a chorus  of  half-hearted 
boos. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  it  all  Ports- 
mouth's manager  Terry  Fen- 
wick was  pleased  with  his 
side,  and  Barnsley's  Pappy 
Wilson  said:  ‘It  was  a good 
performance  to  come  here  at 
this  time  of  the  season  and  get 
a point" 

What  an  odd  breed  manag- 
ers can  be.  Surely  Wilson 
knew  beforehand  that  the 
four  previous  visitors  to  Frat- 
ton  Park  had  won;  surely  Fen- 
wick could  not  really  be  satis- 
fied with  one  point? 

Given  Portsmouth’s  cir- 
cumstances it  Is  not  surpris- 


ing that  Saturday's  match 
was  a scrappy,  disjointed  af- 
fair made  even  more  frag- 
mented, by  an  over-fussy  ref- 
eree who  flashed  eight  yellow 
cards  before  losing  the  knack 
after  50  minutes.  That  at  least 
was  a relief. 

. But  there  was  little  relief 
for  Pompey.  whose  decline 
has  been  rapid  since  they 
stood  11th  in  the  table  tn  early 
February.  A severe  case  of 
South  Coast  blight  from  then 
on  means  that  Saturday's 
home  game  against  Ipswich 
has  assumed  monumental 
importance. 

The  last  game  of  the  season 
involves  a daunting  trip  to 
Huddersfield  and  that  pros- 
pect left  Fenwick  to  complain: 
“Chances  are  not  going  our 
way.  We  need  the  rub  of  the 
green." 

Saturday’s  match-ball  spon- 
sor was  — or  so  the  pro- 
gramme said  — Norfolk  and 
Chance,  Say  that  quickly  and 
it  might  be  safe  to  assume 
that  toe  name  sums  up  what 
someone  with  a sense  of  hu- 
mour feels  is  the  likelihood  of 
Portsmouth’s  survivaL 

Portsmouth:  Knlgfir.  Petftiek  (Rees. 
33mln),  ftwJord.  Button.  Russets.  Igoe. 
M«loughlln.  Allan.  Garter.  Hail,  Birtin 
(Bradbury.  81). 

Wstoon.  Eadsn.  Moses.  Jones. 
De  Zseuw  OConnail,  Sheridan.  Buttock. 
Archducon,  uddell  (Huts  74).  Rage 
O Orr  I Ivor  | 
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SPORTS  NEWS  15 


First  Division : Wolverhampton  Wanderers  0,  Crystal  Palace  2 


ii.jim.w.CT 

David  Lacey 


SO  TBE  seagulls  have 
elected  a French 
trawlernxan  their 
Player  of  the  Year;  an 
honour  graciously  ac- 
cepted by  Eric  Cantona  when 
be  could  have  told  the  Football 
Writers'  Association,  to  go  suck 
a gflrritnp. 

To  complete  the  recanoBia- 
ttan  Cantona  should  now  return 
to  SeQxorst  Part  Id  present  a 
bouquet  to  Mrs  Jean  Pearch. 
the  Croydon  magistrate  who 
wanted  to  lock  him  np  far  a fort- 
night and  a set  cf  Bruce  Lee 
videos  to  Matthew  Snmncns, 
the  target  of  last  season's  knng- 
fil  riffmrmKf.rfll.ipTl,  He  might 
then  buy  a couple  of  tickets  ? r 
the  South  Norwood  police  baH 
Wen.  perhaps  not,  but  at  least 
the  opportunity  may  soon  ansa. 
Crystal  Palace’s  relegation 
spared  Canmna  Am  possibility 
cf  returning  to  Selburst  this  sea- 
son to  ccaafront  his  tormentors. 
When  Manchester  United 
played  Wimbledon  there  in  Feb- 
ruary the  security  operation 
was  more  appropriate  to  Fidel 
Castro.  Now  Palace  may  be 
about  to  regam  Premier  League 
status.  * 

Saturday's  2-0  victory  over 
Wolverhampton  Wanderers  at 
Molineux  tas  left  them  poised 
to  pip  Derby  County  for  foe 
second  automatic  promotion 
place.  Sunderland  haring  taken 
the  first  Palace  and  Derby  meet 
at  foe  Baseball  Ground  cm  Sun- 
■day,  and  on.  present  form  Palace 
should  win.  They  would  than 
need  to  beat  Norwich  City  at 
home  in  their  last  game  to  make 
sure  of  coming  second. 

Relegated  in  1333,  promoted 
to  1994  and  down  again  in  1306, 
Palace  are  not  so  modi  yo-yo 
experts  as  specialists  In  the  art 
of  crop  rotation.  Teams  grow  up 
and  go  up,  and  If  the  harvest 
tafiR  they  are  sold  off  and  the 
next  seeds  are  sown. 

Only  two  cf  foe  side  that  beat 
Wolves,  Martyn  and  Pitcher, 
were  on  foe  field  the  night 
Cantona  went  over  the  watt. 
Most  of  foe  others  are  now  with 
other  clubs,  Richard  Shaw 
among  them-  Shaw’s  snapping 
at  Cantonate  ankles  produced 
his  violent  reaction  and  red 
card  which  preceded  foe  main 
event:-  - • 

Cantona'  encountered  Shaw  at 


Coventry  last  November  but  it 
was  like  cid  foes  passing  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  foe 
street  with  barely  a nod  of  rec- 
ognition. Nevertheless,  should 
fianhwffl  renew  acquaintance 
with  Crystal  Palace  be  witt. 
quickly  discover  that  when  it 
comes  to  spiky  feyfcWng  SeF 
bnrst  is  stttl  a house  of  Shows. 

Palace  are  not  trying  to  Idcfc 
their  way  back  into  foe  pre- 
miership but  they  are  young 
and  quick  and  do  pof  hniri  iw* 
when  going  forfoe  SOSO  ball  On 
Saturday  John  IJoyd  eventually 
booked  Hopkto  and  Rodger  but 
bad  mated  the  late  taddc  by 
Hopkin  on -Williams  which 
farced  foe  Wolves  striker  off 

That  y»<ri.  Palace  demon- 
strated that  whatever  they 
Tpigbt  lack  in  experience  is  a. 
DOtjentiaJ  Premiership  side  fluv 
do  have  foe  pace  to  compete  to 
foe  higher  league.  Wolves,  by 
comparison,  were  pedestrian 
and  predictable. 

Palace  are  now  managed,  by 
Dave  Bassett  English  football's 
travelling  medtetae-man  whose 
brisk  self  assurance  is  atomic  to 
itself  In  foct  foe  team  was  aL 
ceady  reviving  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  February. 

Since  foe  torn  of  file  year 
they  have  won  13  matches  amri 
drawn  seven,  losing  only  twice. 
Consistency  is  not  the  First  Div- 
ision's stock-intrade  so  any  side 
to  the  lower  third  of  die  table, 
as  Palace  were,  that  can  put  a 
run  togaBiar  aflm-  cSscUnut 
witt  have  a chance  of  going  iqi. 

"There  have  been  no  grWt 
changes  since  I came  to  Palace," 
Bassett  admitted,  “ft’s  just  a 
question  cf  gslttog  file  best  out 
Of  foe  players  available  and 
sorting  out  file  positions  that 
suit  than,  so  there  is  no  patting 
square  pegs  toround  holes."  - 

At  Moltoeux  iwtunr  the  ah- 
sence  of  Houghton.  flieir  play- 
maker,  nor  the  fact  that  Freed- 
man  was  given  few  glimpses  of 
god.  by  Rmhfen  disturbed  Pal- 
ace’s buoyant  confidence.  The 
ease  and  consistency  with 
which  Dyer  turned  past  Rich- 
ards set  them  up  for  an  Uth 
league  victory  away  firm  home. 

Hopkin,  dispossessing  Osborn 
twar  Wolves’  18-yard  Tine  and 
shaping  past  two  deciders,  put 
Palace  ahead  in  foe  3lst  minute. 
Dyer  scored  flieir  other  god  in 
the  55th,  spinning  quickly  after 
Roberts’s  shot  had  cartooned  off 
him  anri  managing  to  head  the 
rebound  past  Stowell  despite 
Richards  grabtong  his  shut  _• 

Wolves  created  several 


Dos-a-doa ... . Son.  Goodman,  Wolves'  25thrmixmte  substitute,  clambers  to  reach  a header 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAN  CHUNG 


cfranopg  and  Richards  headed 
against  foe  foot  of  a post  shorty 
before  half-time,  hut  they  still 
looked  ljkea  side  in  need  cf  foe 
"radical  overhaul  which1  tbefr 
Mark  McGhee,  bdtt! 


doubtless 

summer. 


undertake  this 


“We  still  need  one  more  win 
to  make  sure  we  can't  go  down.” 
said  McGhee,  “and  thktVscan; 
dalous  considering  the  invest-: 


mmt1  there's  been  in  this  club. 

“Tve  always  thought  there 
was  a lot  needed  doing  but  with 
what  we’ve  got  here  at  the  mo- 
ment we  should  be  doing  better 
than  we  are.” 


VMfmrttmmplon  Warn* mrmrm  Stwrifc 

RlctaanlB.  Emblen.  Vanu>.  Thompson. 

FUnkJna  (Foley.  78min),  Ortwra.  CorlCa, 
Froooan  (O*  Wofl.  40).  Butt,  WBIlam* 
(Goodman.  25). 

CiyMal  Pefaoat  Martyn:  Tuttte.  Robert*. 
Andaman,  EUworthy.  Pltchar.  Hopkin.  Rod- 
gar.  Vincent,  Dyer.  Freedman  (Vaart  78). 


Venables  ends 
lingering  doubt 
about  quitting 


David  Laoey 


TERRY  VENABLES  ap- 
peared to  end  mounting 
speculation  that  he 
Tntght,  after  all,  stay  on  as 
England  coach  after  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  in  June 
when  he  insisted  over  the 
weekend  that  no  amount  of 
money  would  persuade  him  to 
rhangw  hiS  ftihiri  about  stand- 
tog  down. 

Since  Venables  told  the 
Football  Association  to  Janu- 
ary that  be  would  be  quitting 
after  Euro  *96  in  order  to  con- 
centrate on  his  legal  battles, 
there  has  not  been  a rush  of 
candidates  to  fill  the  post 
With  no  sign  from  Lancaster 
Gate  that  a fresh  appointment 
is  imminent  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  moves  were  being 
made  to  talk  Venables  round. 

In  fact  Venables  is  due  to 
meet  Graham  Kelly,  the  FA’s 
chief  executive,  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  more  likely  to 
concern  Venables’s  successor. 

“I  always  wanted  to  stay,” 
Venables  explained.  *T  don’t 
think  that  was  ever  to  ques- 
tion. Tve  always  loved  the  job. 
But  1 can’t  see  anything  they 
[foe  FA]  can  do. 

"It  was  a combination  of 
things.  The  court  cases  are 
still  there  and  they've  got  to 
be  dealt  with. 

“I  could  see  that  was  an  em- 
barrassment and  if  It’s  an 
embarrassment  I’ve  had ' to 
make  a judgment  It  was  a 
dteui  judgment  and  I’ve  done 
it  right 

“I  can’t  see  the  circum- 
stances that  would  change  the 
situation.  What  is  the  point  of 


getting  involved  in  ’What  If 
they  do  this?’  or  "What  If  I do 
that?* 

"All  I can  say  Is  what  I said 
three  months  ago:  that  at  foe 
end  of  the  tournament  X 
would  not  continue.  That  is 
exactly  the  same  position  we 
are  in  today.  1 cant  be  more 
straightforward  that  that” 

The  FA  has  drawn  up  a 
shortlist  of  candidates.  Glenn 
HoddJe,  who  has  yet  to  sign 
a new  contract  at  Chelsea, 
is  thought  to  be  among 
the  names.  Middlesbrough’s 
Bryan  Robson  and  Totten- 
ham’s ever-reluctant  Gerry 
Francis  will  also  be  in  foe 
FA’s  thoughts. 

Lancaster  Gate’s  silence  on 
Venables’ s successor  stems 
from  the  FA's  reluctance  to 
discuss  In  public  people  who 
are  still  Involved  with  their 
clubs.  Once  the  Premiership 
programme  ends,  events  will 
gather  pace. 

Stuart  Pearce,  who  has 
been  captaining  England  in 
the  absence  of  Dnvid  Platt  and 
Tony  Adams,  believes  Vena- 
bles is  the  best  person  to  lead 
England  into  the  next  World 


Cup  qualifiers.  "He  la 
respected  by  the  squad,  by  the 
players  here  and  nationally 
as  well,”  he  said.  "Football- 
wise.  he  has  the  knowledge.” 

So  does  Peter  Shreeves, 
Hoddle's  assistant  at  Chelsea, 
a former  taxi  driver  who 
would  probably  be  given  an 
England  role  If  Hoodie  be- 
came national  coach.  Both 
Hod  die  and  Shreeves  favour 
playing  three  at  the  back, 
which  oddly  enough  is  what 
Venables  may  be  thinking  of 
doing  against  Croatia  on 
Wednesday. 


Gould  forced  to  make  changes 


SOBBY  GOULD,  man- 
ager of  Wales,  has  added 
two  new  faces  to  his  squad 
for  Wednesday’s  friendly  in 
Switzerland  after  three 
players  were  forced  to 
withdraw. 

Wrexham's  Wayne  Phil- 
lips replaces  the  Hudders- 
field fUll-bacik  Steve  Jen- 
kins, who  has  a calf  Injury, 
and  Christian  Edwards  of 
Swansea  takes . over  from 
Robert  Page,  who  is  wanted 
for  Watford’s  game  with 
Grimsby  tomorrow. 

Lee  Jones,  the  . Liverpool 
striker  on  loan  to  Wrex- 


ham, picked  up  a groin  In- 
jury in  Saturday’s  win  at 
Hull  and  is  replaced  by 
Crewe’s  Robbie  Savage, 
who  made  his  debut  in  Al- 
bania last  November. 

A Spanish  pay  channel. 
Canal  Plus,  has  offered  to 
pay  more  than  200  billion 
pesetas  (£1  billion)  for  the 
rights  to  the  Spanish 
League  for  the  next  seven 
years.  The  clubs  would 
double  their  annual  income 
if  they  accepted  the  offer 
from  Canal  Plus,  which  at 
present  transmits  one 
league  game  a week. 


Weekend  results 


Soccer 

■ND8LMIGH  LEAQUK 

Firat  Division 

JjWM^iiitann  ^ ° 

Darby  l.  Eumttngtiam  1:  Grimsby  ft  Stud 
UM  Z Leicester  2.  Huddereltold  1;  Luton  0. 
Watford  R MillwaH  0.  Oldham  v Norwich  1 
West  Brom  ft  Port  Vata  1.  Tmnmera  l; 
Portsmouth  0.  Bamatay  0;  Bead  tog  0. 
Charlton  0:  Southand  2.  Iptwteh  1;  Wolver- 
hampton 0.  C Palaca  2. 

P W D L.  F A Pla, 

Sw.dartwl 44  22  16  8 58  31  B* 

Darby-. ; 442016  86747  7* 


Crystal  Mm. 


MieWUld, 

PortValal 


44  20 
43  IS 
43  16 
44-17 
43*17 

43  17 

44  16 
44  15 
44  IS 

42  14 

43  15 
43  18 
43  13 

. 44  13 
43  14 
43  13 
. 44  13 

43  11 

44  12 


15  9 56 

13  U 56 

iB  ess 

14  U« 
11*  15*78 

11  15  60 
13  16  60 
13  16  53 

13  16  51 

14  14  64 
10  18  66 
M 14  SB 

16  15  61 

15  16  57 

12  17  50 
14  t6  55 

12  19  41 

17  15  49 

13  IB  CO 


45  76 
45  87 

43  88 
60  *1 
«8  a* 
55  86 
59  88 
S3  08 
59  88. 
59  88 
85  86 
83  88 
5B  84 
53  54 
61  54 

58  83 
M 81 

59  SO 
68  48 


Okfean- 43  12  13  IB  50  49  48 

Watford 43  8 15  17  54  65  4* 

UAw 42  10  12  20  56  57  4* 

Second  MrUam  BlactaooM.  Swtedon  J: 
Bournemouth  o.  Walsall  ft  BredtoTO  Cft 
ChMlwfteM  1:  Brigtnon  1.  Garfctott  Brtt- 
tolCH  OxtortJ  UW  £ Crew*  0.  Bothorhsm 
2:  Nona  Co  i,  Burnley  l:  Peterborough  O. 
Bristol  Ruts  ft  Shrewsbury  2.  Brantford  t; 
Stockport  3.  York  ft  Wraxham  5.  Hull- ft 
Wycombo  ft  Swansea  1. 

P W 0 L FAFh 

- 42  23  15  4 SS  31  84 

__  44  23  13  9 64  38  78 


Oxford  U*d 43  21  11 

Notts  County  — 43  19  15 

43  21  7 

n__ *4_17_15 

*43  20"*8 

-“xrSM 

i..  41  a io 

44  14  15 

I 42  15  12 

gggfcSS'S 

tf 44  14  13 

wry  — 43  .13  U 

floth«rb»n « » 

Pat-r*o««#.-.  tt  12  13 

York — — 43  12  13 

. 42  12  13 


11  84  38.74 
9 57  37  76 
15  73  55  78 

11  75  53  87 
17*68  «f«8 
13  59  45  88 

12  S3  48  88 
15  64  57  84 
15  68  57  87. 
15  50  42  87 

15  SO  55  87 
19-49  98  88 
17  40  47  88 

16  58  60  88 
■tt  49  57  88 

16  SS  a 49 

17  55  67  48 
17  51  63  48 


44  10  14  "20  41  74  44 

w-»-  43  10  13  20  53  6T"48 

MW 43  10  10  23  43  82  40 

~ , 43  6 16  22  33  89  81 

T»*d  Dtrfaloni CartUft  Plyn«*» 
liftQton  4.  Bury  ft  OonciW  1*  J 
ExaMr2  Cnhhaatrr 2;  Fulham  1 , Wfoan.Q; 
IWrUapool  3.  Lktcok; 

2;  ManslWd  1.  Hanflort  2; 

ORUnoham  1;  Rochdale  1,  »™«in 
Scarborough  ft  Cambridge  Uid  ft  Ttorquay 
1.  Cheater  1.  - - 

PWDLPAPta 

. ^ 44  21  17  6 74  38  80 

. 44  21  M 7 46  20  78 

44  21  12  11  82  47  78 
44  aa  tz  12  64  4g_7x 

HSSi 43  16  17  B 53  38  >1 

Oirikvttn 44  20  10  14  60  B2  7a 

S23isc::r. « * .«  ™.5r 

“*44  17  15  12  59  42  88 

~ 44  16  1»  « 58  50  68 

cortnaaiT  1B  tg  -n  68  48  84 

P”*1”  -"--  43  17  12  M 46  41  M 

44-13  IT  14  45  5D  68 
- -•  T 43  14  13  16  58  56  68 

44  14  13  17  67  58-68 

43  ts  10  18  45  SB  U 

44  12  If  « 5?  60  M 

^asioMiasoBoee 

- 44  12  13  19  ai  72  49 

43  12  « 18  46  66  48 

SoSSmsbIM.  44  12  12  20  68  71  48 
- 44  12  10  22  41  58  46 
**  W ia  22te  » 6* 
44  8 16  20  38  64  40 
Mr,  43  5 14  2*30  74  *8 

AVON  INSUflAKCI  CO  1*814  AH  Obi 

Southamotmi  ft. 

IDawich  2.  WWiW 88W*  _ , , 

S-6  COUKTW  LIJK1UB  FWHknrtoui 

Carntrugs  ua  t.  Watford  * 

1 Bouthand  Ulfl  1;  MillwaH  0-  ®**bea-Z 
Norwich  C 4.  fflRhtfwm  ft  West  Ham  1M 
a.  Tottenham  2 - 


NUV.  6CCTT1I  UUHBi  Mar 
DMafcM  Abordaan  l.  Katfrtt  V.  C*«c  ft 
FaBdrKOc  HBiantfan  1.  Ram  X KHmamock 
2.  Parflek  1;  MothanraH  1.  Raiigdn  3. 

. R W D L.P-AMa 
34  25  6 3 79.24  61 
34  22-li;  XB6H  T7 
34  15  7 12  49  41  81 
34  W 8 43  53  ffi  81 
34  It-  6 15.39  80.  4tf 
34  11  7 16  38  63  40 

34  10  9 IS  41.56  88 

I =_J*.»11  14  27  38  88 

34**6*  *6*  20*27*67  80 


Dundee  3.  Cfydetotnk  ft  {XatfanaUna  ft 
Dumbarton  1|  Braanock  Morton  1.  St  John- 
atona  ft  St  Mlmm  2.  Airdrie  1.  Paat- 
pnwa*  Hamflwo  v Uwidsa  Utd.  U«*8 
rlenT  ij- 1.  DumemHna  (P34.  PM5T.  3. 
Dundee  UM  {33-8SK  3.  Gr  Morton  . {34-63}, 
hooat  MMalani  flarett  1.  Btranraar  ft 
CM#  2.  Ayr  ft  Bat  TUB  1.  FOrfw  ft  Mon- 
noaa  0.  SdrOnc  ft  Slenhouearoulr  % 
Outran  al  -South  3.  ■■■■Bno  ■•■idn**  1. 
SSrflng  (P34.  Pta78);  l Eaal  F»  (34-87J;  ft 
Berwlok  [34-67). 

DM  DMna  Afloa  ft  Brechin  ft  Ar- 
broath 1.  Ron  County  V.  Caledonian  T 1. 
MMon  1;  Eaal  SOrflnq  1.  CowOenbe«h  1; 
Quean's  Parti  0>  LMnaaatn  ft 

an 1"  1.  LMiMaton  (P34.  Pttmn  2. 

Brnhhi  (34-63);  3.  aiidonlafl  T (34-sq. 
POOLS  CHHCKk  (total  14):  ft  ft  11. 17. 26. 
31.  32.  34. 3ft  3ft  41. 66.5ft  67.  Mo  aaora 

dnrra  (6).ft  7.  ft  12. 1ft  58. 

PA  TROPHVl  fawtf  Wial,  me*  h* 
Chortay  1.  MBeolaaflald  1 (amp  2-4}: 
Nonhwfch  1.  Hyde  UM  0 (8-q. 
aa  vAuxHAii.  commea  Aitrino- 
htn  ft  Hadnntonl  1;  Batfi  1.  Stnanag*  ft 
Bromsorove  ft  KMMrtm  ft  Dna  RBd  ft 
Runcorn  3:  Farrtborocoh  1 TaMori  t liatf- 
tax  'ft  Wokfcrg  ft  KWdarmlMWr'l,  Gat»- 
bead  1;  Slough  1.  Morecamba  1:  Staly- 
brtoge  ft  Dover  a ImMh  «tn  mOnyei  1. 
Sm£mae*  IP38.  P«3)iz.  WoUirg  (3SWW; 
ft.Hadnardord  (40-72). 


AccrfnutDO  Stanley  ft  CMwyn  Bay  J:  Bar- 
row  1.  Buxton  ft  Myth  Spartan*  4.  KiMWP 
lay  1:  Droyiadm  1.  Bambar  Bridge  ft 
Fii Mv  ft  Leak  Tn  1;  Gamaboroogh  1. 
WWon  Aft  a fipamgmaor  ft  Itorfta  ft 
Winstord  Uid  1.  Ouhatty  ft  taadftg 
MMft|8 1.  Bambar  Brtdga  (fW.  PUT® 
2.  Barrow  - (39-69):  3.  Gainaborouah 
(39-66).  Hrat  DMataW  Brsdtonl  PA  ft. 
ABttMi  UW  1:  Cuoon  Ashton  ft  Lancaster 
C ft  Eaatwood  Tn  3.  Qrwna  1:  Haatwood  1. 
GS  Harwood  To  ft  HarrngaMTnl.  WarrtaO- 
ton  Tin  8:  fteiflU  1.  RadoHITe  Bor  1;  Nfdhsr- 
HaM  iroonglaton  To  Or  Whltfay  Bay  O. 
Altroton  TnS;  Workington  ft  ABmrton  LR  ft 
Worksop  Tn  1.  Farahw  CaJtfcflL 
Map  imUMIMi  Raalw  MiM—  Aarl— ■ 
buty  1.  Hayaa  3c  Boroham  Wood  ft  Blah- 
op'a  Stoderd  ft  Bronx  sy  ft  Worthtog  ft 
CaiahaNan  1.  Enfield  ft  Graya  ft  Charaay. 
Tn  1;  Harrow  Bor  ft  Waimn  « Horsham  a; 
Hitch  Inft  Purnaai  ft  KhwaWitan  4. 81  Al- 
bans ft  Uolasay  1.  Hendon  ft  Yaadtoa  5. 
Dulwich  ft  Yeortlp. -Sutton  Uid  ftlaai»il 
J-  --a-  T.  Btftou  (P39,  PM79):  ft 
Hayaa  (36-79):  ft  Yeoidl  (39-76).  ««t  Mw 

Barking  1.  RuteJIp  htenoT  ft  Baalng- 
«tofcaTn.4.BognorflegbTnftBaridiamW- 
ad  Tn  1.  SttlnaB  Th  z KayOridDa-SwIlto  ft 
CttashamUM  ft  Maidenhead  nj  ft  Barton 
Pert « Ortnrt  C ft  layton  Ptfnrant  2:  Tool- 
ina  6 Mitcham  Utd  0.  BWarlcay  Tn  1;  Ux- 
fandge  0.  AMMshot  Tp  ft  WamMey  1.  Ab- 
Itindon  Tt  ft-Wottigham  Tn  ft  Thsma  Utd 
ft  Saend  DMMoaa  .Badkml  Tn  0,  Mat 
PoUce  ft  Bracknell  Tlt.ft  Banatead  AHi  l: 
ChaKort  a Pakr  UCAftroy 

aHunt  1.  Wtham  Hi  1:  CoiUar  Row  ft  Vfara 

ft  Croydon  A Uatharttaad  1:  Dofttifll. 

111  ft  rtmgarfo^  Tn  1.  TUnf  OhMom 
AvMayft  Ftortmnocfd:  Coira  1,‘Hartow'TA 
l:  _Enaom  8 EwaU  t Horndwob  4;  Ftoeh- 
w£n«i  4.  SofHhaU  ft  HareAeW  Uto  ft 
Lewi*  IS+Wlonl  Tp^ \ Wtadcnr  ft  Boo  4: 
HeroMfli  ft  Clapton  KTmaTp  ft  taunbap- 
layTnft  wnddtswa  1.  Latfiton  fki.l. 
puui  hb—  UMIII  Primltn 
Bunon  ft  Cheltenham  ft  Cambridge  C 4, 
Wofcootor  ft  Btouoamar  6 

D'mond*  r,  Oavaaand  4+f  0.  Haterowen 
i:  HaatJnflB-Z  Oraalay  Rm  4i  Mtrtgrr  1r 
cnwiwTn  1:  Newport  AfCl.DaldodtTn 
1-  saOsbunr  ft  mmeurn  Tn  ft  Staflbrt  ft 
Chstontad  ft  Sodbwy  Tn  0. 
vs  Rugby  ft  powhamar  ft  tisjiTwu 
atrniOmZ  1-  Ruohdan  (P39.  PwM^ft 

HalMawan  P&-83L  ft  CnaBtetfiam  («h^ft. 
MWBwMh  Badwordi  Utd  1,  Rhgn  Lynn  ft 
BUssM-Tn  4.  HtockleyTr  ft  Bury  T^  .ft 
LatcaWUid  l;CortnrTn4.  Ftp  Warwick  0; 
Eva sham  Uto  ft  Sutton'  CaWW?  * 
QrAnOiam Tn  ft  Sofltttrtl  Bor  * IdoorGroan 
1 Dudiay  m.2;  Nuneaton  Bor  2.  Brtpiywr» 
■Rvft  PaoM  Rn<ya  1.  Tamworth  ft  RotftwaB 
7U 1 Rachtnah  Uid  T;  Stou fbridga  ft  B«9*- 
tegham  -Tn  ft  Sa^banw  AsMpd  Tn- 1. 
fSh.Tti  ft  Sashiay  ft  Wtow.Tn  i:  Bratn- 
trae  Tn  I.  Walartoovnia  i:  Ponai  fcaan 
ftvrm  5.  aavadon  Tnft  Martteia  l Trow- 
bridge  .Tn  ftHawoOrtfloWi  i_Cindartoni 


■foe  2- 1 
Hanleyl 


Tn  ft  Shflogbounw  ft  Farahsm  Tn  ft  Woa- 
ton-&Mani  0,  HsUef  88  1:  Waymoutfi  ft 
Erttti  ftBahradaro  1;  YalaTnftPwlaTnO. 
M-W  OmmilEB  UDMB  Rriti  Otth- 
2.  Chaddarton  ft  Ftodon  < Baatwood 
ty  a Ktoatpova  Ath  0.  Blackpool  Rvro 
ft  Nantatch  Tno,  Buraoough  2:  Newcastle 
Id  ft  Stoaabp  ME  ft  Panrltfi  2.  Mostoay  ft 
PrafeAft  Hotter  OB  V Rosaandala  Utd  0, 
Boone  1:  SMuaradala  Uid  ft  Daman  ft 
TraBoTO  L SI  Helena  Tn  1. - “ 
MUDUTION  BHBwmw-  mmrHnw 
laMUMIbatflkMM  Bafflngtn  Ter- 
riar»C.  WWtfy  Tn  X Chsaiar  Le  Strate  3. 
Murton  2:  Corned  S..Bintngham  B#i  ft 
Crook  Tnl.SfMhamRS  ft  Dtwston  Fad  1. 
Durham  C ft  FarryhlH  ABi  ft  GuWborough 
Tn  ft  Stockton  ft  w.  Auddand  ft  Tow  Uw 
Tn  ft  RTM  Naweasda  ft 


Premier  Witomas  AitmUorpo  Waff  1. 
Qlasabuugiiton  Waff  ft  Balpar  TYi  ft  Pldcar- 
tagTn  ij  Bring  Tn  L HalflaM  Main  4;  Oocda 
Di  1.  Qsaatt  Tn  ft  HaUun  ft  SlMtHald  1: 
Uvarsadga  0.  AaMlald  Uid  1;  MaBby'MWft 
Denaby  WtJ  2TN  Farrtoy  Utd  ft  Thatodsy  1: 
OaaaH  Alb  1.  Arnold  Tn  ft  Btocfcabrigpa  PS 
1.  Hucknall  Tn  0. 

(MAT  MU6  L6AQUB  FianA.  Nr 

Warn  BkWonl  Ut  4,‘Bildport  1;  Froow  Tit 
ft  Bmors  2;  Odd  Down  Atfi  ft  TWorton  m 
7)  Mangotsflald  Utd  ft  BackwaU  Uttf  1: 
Taunton  Tn  ft  BrtaNngian  ft  Torrtogion  i. 
Cano  TnU  V 

POMTtMS  IKAOUli  Knt  DhMew  Wt« 

Brora  ft  Leeds  1.  Batwrdw  MuiUtH. 
Noam  Forest  a , 

imw  OP  WAUHta  Intsr  -candfl  ft 
Caamnlon  Tn  ft  1 etwrim  Aberystwyth 
ft  Alsn  Udo-i:  Bangor  C 1.  Caarswa-ft 
Barry  Tn  4.  Holywell. ft  Briton  Parry  3, 
B*w  Vais  irCanmaa  Bay  ft  UanaanS- 
traM  ft  Cwmbrxn  0.  Porthmadog  1:  tolar 
Cardin  ft  Connah's  Quay  ft  Newtown  ft 
Llanelli  ft  Ton  Pentro  1,  Rhyl  1.  ' 
UUOU  OP  tiaOJURk  Premier  Db- 
HIbm  Cork  C2,  Drogheda  ft  Punda*  1,  St 
Patrick's  K Galway  ft  Bohamlana  ft  Sham- 
rock Rvro  ft  Derry  C 1:  Shstbocrna  ft  sngo 
V UC0 1.  Atnione  ft 

— HtetollKr  Premier  Phtdaia  Aria 
ft  Bangor  1;  CUnomlDa  ft  Crueadaro  1; 
Glantoran  ft  Linfield  ft  "Ponedown  ft 
OOanauon  1 Oasajs^kwa)-  net  CMdm 
BaUynlare  a Omagh  Tn  5:  Coleraine  ft 
Carrie*  i;  Larne  ft  BaUymana  1:  Newry  ft 
Diatflleiy  ft 

nfAII  liaWIB  SchaKs  3.  Borueala 
Uoaochengtadbach  ft  SaAwdayi  Hanca 
Roatook  ft  i960  Munkh  S Bayern  Uortfcb 
ft  Ekrtracht  Frankfurt  r.  Warder  Bremen  2. 
vtB  Stuttgart  2:  Fomina  Duaasewort  1. 
Borunia  Dortmtmd  2:  Coioraie  1.  Si  Patdl 
ft  FHitay,  TJardtiwan  3.  Frefeurp  1:  Karts- 
ruhe  ft-lUtoerotautomfl.  Im*«  a*m*- 
tmvm  ft.  Bayern  Muni d>  1P29.  PtsSO);  ft 
Bokuatta  Oatimuud  pa-SR  3.  Bonmahi 
t4oemiMRDl«dbacfaa9-4flt. ' 

WMB  r 


Bceron  ft  Waregera 
ft  Garde  Brugge  ft  AndadaohtJ,8atwe. 
ftp  Charleroi  4,  Bhri-Trotoen  ft  Aalst  ft 
Saratoga  uene  a Meohekan  3:  Standard 
Lisge  ft  .Bavaran  A Ghent  1.  HbiMxAa  ft 
I ■eriton  stantee— r 1.  dub  Brugge  (P33. 


ft  Afldertecht  (32-67);  ft  Moton- 


PtoTft;  ft-Andertech 
beak  C33-61L 

MJTCH.tpUrOm 


RKC  Waatwl|k  8. 

Bperta  RoBarttoin  ft  Twento  Enachade  ft 
Haeronvaen  1:  Utrecht  ft  VHeaaa  Arnhem 
ft  Feyoooord  Rmierdara  1.  Fortune  SHtard 
ftVcffendam  1.NAC  Brads  ft-Cranhtgen  a. 


Wax  Amsterdam  4,  ftattiritaip  Rods  JC 
Karkrsda  S.  Go  Ahoed-EagtorDswotar  ft 


Wtflara  ff  THburg  1,  Da 
chetn  ot  PBV  Bndhoven  1.  kCC  _ . _ 
ft  Lasflw  atMdh«Ba  1.  Afax  Amsterdam 
PW9):  ft  PSV  Bhdhovan  (83-7*frft 
Ftottmdam  (32-67). 

_ . Biitf#  1, 

Auxarra  1;  Bordeaux  ft  Lana  ft  Cannes  ft 


Montpellier  Irtowani  ft  Lyon  ft  Gute- 
gamp  ft  Rannea  ft  Ulla  l,Mee  ft  Monaoo 
ft  Le  Havre  1;  Nafftae  ft  Strasbourg  ft  St 


aiaanoT.Mnai.ia 


1 T. 


Aaxerra  (P35.  Ptiesn  ft  Parts  St  Germain 
(34-431:  ft  Metz  (55-62). 
i7AUAiii6A8il«imrawnday»cani>artft 
VtownaO;  CrwnoflH*  0,  Plaeana  (l:  Ftor- 
ansna  -i,  Antonts  a tour  1.  Jmremuc  ft 
Padora  ft  Udnaoa  ft  Parma  3.  Bart . ft 
Roma  4.  M 1:  Sampdort*  3,  Lazio  ft 
Torino  1.  Milan  1.  LssiBna  atasMtegai  1. 
Mftm  (P21.  ft  Juverttua  [3M0R  3. 

Horenflna  fln-56|.  . _ 

fFIWnt  imamm  R*yo  vallecano  1. 
Cattaviga  ft  AthMac  Bftbeo  ft  Tenerte  ft 
Salamanca  ft.  Albaceia  -ft  Compoeteft  ft 
Real  fiodedad  a final  Batta  ft  SportUW 
OJon  5:  Oviedo  ft  SttvTBa  ft  ftuvgoBi  ft 
Daporthto  Coruna  ft  Merida  1.  Vauadoltd 
a Satantefi  Bareafema  1.  Atfaflco  Madrid 
ft  Valencia  ft  Racing  SanUndor  l.leari- 
tag  1.  Adetfco  UtM  (P37. 

PW77):  2.  Barcelona  pT-TIJ;  9.  Vatonda 
07-70). 

FOffnWUm  UUUUIMi  Baienenses.  ft 
GUVleanuft  Bstroia  Amadora  2.  cnavas 
ft  Gulmaraea  ft  L*»  ft  SalguMro*  0.  Boe- 
vtoa-z  Marfllnw  ft  Braga  V Ufda&LaMa 
4.  Campamaieranae  a *******  Tfr- 
ham  ft  PoHp  4:  FetgtngMO.SparMa.1. 
bMhf  aranittogvr  1 . PnmiMI.  «s60). 
2 Banffca  13041 L 3 Sporting  i31-«6| 


Rugby  Union 

cm  m»nwA»ic«  cotnnr  cmampioii 
8MPi  Ant  Gtomaaiarahlra  TT.  Wsnrick- 
afaba  13. 
u-8i  i mini  w 

Eaal  Midlands  13.  Yorkahlra  20L 
MOITlMimi 
«— «-  WBhead-JordanhDt  21.  Ayr  ft  An- 
nan 2ft  Edinburgh  Wfndra  7:  Cartha  OP  a 
Selkirk  5ft  Reebias  8.  Edtohurgh  Acada  27. 
Ml  TMHmflS  1088  CUPI  Quartar- 
Ikial.r  Oaagow  Acada  8.  Mairoaa  14; 
Hawick  26,  Praatsi  Lodge  11;  Hertots  te  ft 
Wktson  lens  2ft  Klfmamock  13.  Dundee 
HSFP37. 

C06U6I  CUfflB  CHAMPHM6MP1 
Le— ire  Onar  Bristol  21.  Saraoans  7:  Or- 
raff  11,  Bath  44;  Wb— a Sft  iMat  Hartlepool 
ift 

PW  D L F APte 
Bath T7  15  0 2 537  238  JO 

- 16 14  0 2 429  215  68 

- 17  12  0 5 503  295  *4 
_ 1710  0 7 405  319  68 

- 17  9 0 8 327.  333  IS 
— 17  7 010  297  448  14 

- 16  8 0 10  283  380  1* 

- 16  6 011  252  332  1 0 
m.  17  5 0 12  274  434  18 

I—  16  0 0 16  270  683  0 
1 watafleld  21.  Northampton 


P W D L F A Pla 
_ 17  17  0 0 BOB  188  84 
0 3 65*  377  *8 
2 5 344  330  69 

0 9 316  311  18 

010  291  sue  14 

2 9 289  472  14 

1 11  320  376  ft 
1 11  290  435  11 
1 11  278  490  11 
1 12  303  422  8 

NATIONAL  LEA4MIK  iksl 
Abenrvon33.  AbertBtory  24;  Car- 
diff 7ft  Newbridge  T.  E VUa  27.  Newport 
12:  UanaUi  23.  Poniypridd  1ft  Swanaaa  21. 
Neath  2ft  Treorthy  20.  Bridgend  20. 

P W D L F.  APte 
19  VI  1 4 648  290  87 
19  15  0 3 718  262  87 

U— ■■ 19  14  0 6 641 '-274  84 

18  M 0 4 572  26948 

21  10  0 11  642  485  38 

20  10  1 9 477  466  88 

21  IT  0 10  408  463  » 
19  10  1 6 412  479  M 
2D  8 012  300  440  *4 
19  5 1 13  326  569  18 
21  2 0 19  355  864  1Z 
21  3 018  278  70S  IB 
8— end  DteMntii  Abercynon  26.  Ponty 
pool  1ft  CaerphAV59,  Tenby  utd  ft  Cross 
Keys  39,  Bonymaen  24;  Llanharan  36. 
Uandoxary  21;  Maestng  17,  S Wales 
Bailee  Ift  YtoradgynWa  27,  OunasU  4ft 
P W D L F APIs 

21  17  0 4 64S  241  08 

21  17  0 4 443  2St  47 
21  12  0 9 466  381  90 

Kaye 2110  011  471  389  80 

,>21  10  011  440  429  84 
21 11  1 9 382  382  80 
21  10  011  342  404  80 

SIMMs*  M_ 21  7 014  385  433  BS 

_2J  S 1 11  338  401  84 
21  0 0 12  880  47B  M 
21  9 012  MO  37688 

Tardy  Utd 21  4 017  250  565  If 

BMUHAMCM  COftPIMATIOM  LHAMIK 
Hret  DMelom  EUackrocfc  CoO  34.  braton- 
ians  2ft  Cork  Const  47.  0 Bahadara  1ft 
Garryowen  11..  Bt  Mary's  Coll  ft  Lana- 
downa  17,  Balhmxm  24;  Young  M" 

25.  O Waatey  U.  Seeeo*  Bacdve 
4ft  Malone  12: CtontSrilB. MFC  1ft  Greys- 
toiiM  ».  Toranura  Cofl  17;  Bondoya  WeS 
g.  O-Crecoenl  ifc  wanderers  17,  Ooiphln 
M. 

CLUB  HATCHEBI  Camborne  17.  Lwm- 
oesion  2ft  Ciliun  3.  Uonfleid  4ft  Oowmry 
5E  Moasdey  ift  Harrogate  56,  BrougMon 
Pk  1ft  Havant  13,  Rosehn  Pk  1ft  Henley 
29.  Learn  bmiaa  38;  Leeds  40.  wtwrfadale 
2ft  L St  Heine  82.  Moriey  17:  L Irish  30, 
Sale  19:  News  Oort  «.  Kendal  ift  Plym- 
outh 37.  Brtahun  15;  Preston  Qraap- 
hojraera  16.  Birkenhead  Pk  12;  Read  tog -*1, 
High  WyttomheM;  Redruth  90,  Taunton  22; 
SheMMd  3ft  Maodesdetd  at  Tabard  71. 
Rkfucond  41:  WMaill  25jBursjn  23:  Wee- 
mn«6ttrea.8u»&  - .■ 

SIMA  ifti  ACT  21,  Queanaland  2ft  NSW 
29.  Otago  25!  Auckland  30,  waiffato  31. 

IMT'LrPfsneer 


Rnfirs 


- 54,  Romania  1ft 
'Aim  ■AlUiara  Scotland 
0-10 19.  wales  0-16  it  Scotland  U-»  11. 
WMUO-1918.  ^ 

MiiMW  nnnniini  rim  — 
mood  19.  Beraeane  36. 
vottpi'i  snuamrs  cups  fimu 

Loughborough  Unfv7.  Brunei  Unfv  Colt  1ft 

Rugby  Laaguc  . . 


(14)  20.  Oldham  (ft  84. 

Cartlrford:  Tries:  Flynn.  Bamoaen. 
Slmatoa.  ftoale:  Bottoa'A  OUhw  T riara 
Aftheean  ft  Abram.  Maloney.  Qaalr  Ms- 
letoay  4 (4396). 

llaBfea  1B1  26,  Urir  H4i  80.  HeUarC 


TkteBctuisnrS,  Baldwin.  Perron.  Oarrin 
Schuster  & St  llalsnai  Wan  Npatove  ft 
Arnold.  Hammond,  ftnalar  Bouhltog  5 
(6260). 

Leads  flft  80.  thadWalil  (10)  28.  Leads. 
Trias  D Gibbon*  ft  Mdroyd  2.  Fallon.  A 
Gibbons.  Mercer.  Q oriei  Ctaimilns.  Hol- 
royd  ft  ihelWaldi  Ttrlaar  Garda.  Hughe*, 
Lawtord.  Lawlaaa.  -IlniMsr  Aaun  3 19.030). 

(2ft  S8.  Wnrikhigton  (ft  O.  Um- 
L Cochrono. 
Ftoakelt,  Tol- 
Mattaraon  11 14.13ft. 

(24)  4S,  Perfa  (ft  24.  Wan- 
We  Knott  ft  Kohe-Lwe  ft 


IMaai  Bawdan.  Bryant. 
MaBeraon.  Maatro*.  PltL  Fisa, 


Hough.  Penny,  Rudd,  ShegpnL 
Harrto  4,  Knott  ft  Rudd.  ~ " 
Pasee-Coiaiine  ft  Vergntol.  dole  Tor- 
ratoes  4 <4.1231. 

P W 

tt  Helene 5 8 


L F 

0 205 

1 174 
1 143  124 

1 123  138 

2 162  109 
2 174  130 

2 134  146 

3 111  130 

3 109  136 

4 117  141 

5 112  138 

6 64  263 


APIS 
98  IO 
85  8 


VTMvau,  I « 

QroyS.  an. 
ley,  lyrnr. 


(ft  88,  Whhw*  (12)  IB.  M 

Craven,  Fisher,  Jackson.  Moffett.  Boater 
ft  Wlihrow  Trie—  Broedbem.  nxaml- 
DoatarTyrarO  (ftOB2). 

lift  tl.  Dwwabury  (ft.  84. 

RasMalii  Trfeat  Cfturm,  Pitt  Rate, 
Sharp.  Onto  Agar  ft  DewehenP  Titeei 
Ainrtarfleld  ft  Brant  Williamson,  neater 
Eaton  4 (ijOST). 

Wefcaflalil  pft  *«.  BaMord  {101  82. 
WdtdMk  Trtaei  Foal  ft  Alton.  Copo- 
eake.  Ooetei  Davie  3.  ffaMordt  TMaet 
Forber  ft  Edvrerds,  Martin.  McAvoy.  Rog- 
ers. non  tor  Blakeley  4 (ftOlQ). 
WMtahavaa  (ft  0,  FeetharatoM  (19)  82. 
Wtdsahevanr  Triaar  William*.  Ooe*  Ma- 
guire. rsatton-esnesi  Trie*:  Pearson  ft 
Gtoeon,  Hughes.  Wttooa  Ooetei  Peoraon  6 


<12)  »«.  Breenley  C2) 

Triaar  Lynch  ft  Graham.  Kaeanagh.  Wil- 
liams. Qcxtoi  Rkhardaon  ft  Brand* yi 
Try«  Brown.  Ooak  Creaaaar  (50ft- 
Cboriay  (ft  10,  Hu*  KB  |44)  92.  Ctoor- 
leytTriaai  Barrow.  Brotherton.  Ooah  Bar- 
row.  Has  KHr  Tries:  Oliver  5.  Add ne  ft 
Oane  ft  Charie*.  Crane,  Dennett.  14 
Fletcher.  P Fletcher.  C Harrison,  Hee. 
O’Brien-' Qoebe  M Fletcher  12  (40ft. 
Heoalat  (14)  40,  Yarir  (ft  18.  Meedati 
Trim  Coyle  ft  Lambert  ft  Brook,  Farron. 
Hanlan.  Lbigvd.  Pfangs.  Unde  Simon 
Vlfftson  ft  Yortn  Trim  Coin.  Hopcutt. 
Laurence.  Qaeler  Sndrfc  3 (1.106). 

Lehah  (22)  40,  Prams  (S3  12.  Loljffir 
Tries:  Daniel  ft  Bambaar.  HadcrolL  Tau 
uku.  Meson.  PurtflL  (Mgtoy.  Ootem  PunW 
a Drop  am  Mason.  Praaooto  Tries: 
Deakto.  England.  Onto  Fenrang  2 ft  .124). 

(8)  12,  DoMeatar  X16)  S9L 

b Trim  AM*.  MvahtoL 

Rsa*  2.  PmMmlen  Trim  CoutL 

GouMboume.  Green.  PfcdBtey.  abater 
ChappeN  3 1959). 

AM.  OPTUS  CUP.  at  George  30.  Can- 
berra at  Sydney  T ift  Cronulla  36;  N 
Sydney  1ft  S Oueanatand  4;  Brtobane  5ft 
rt  Queensland  14;  Psnrttfi  2ft  Mwcastla 
24;  S Sydney  10,  Parramatta  3&  Gold 
rymet  2B,  lliawarra  20:  W Suburbs  ft 
Sythwy  CP  20c  Manly  2ft  Auckland  IOC  W 
Rada  14.  Canwrbuiy  ift  Hwiiffnato  1. 
Sydney  City  (PS,  Ptalft;  ft  Brisbane  (5.  Bfc 
3.  Manly  (ft  ft. 

aoif 

CAM  MBS  OPKN  (Royal  Mougtoep  Heal 
aooraa  (GBrtre  unlaaa  stated):  STS  R 
RubbbII  66,88.07. 71. 2T*0  Carter  70,02, 
ee.  7ft  97*  I Gtorido  (8p)  67,  88,  7S,  6C;  G 
Brand  Jnr  7ft  73, 8ft  6ft  srr  j Payne  73. 
99,  66. 67!  C Rooea  (It)  70,  *6.  7ft  69.  STB 
C Simian  (Sp)  73.  67.  6ft  7ft  *79  P 
BroadteiRd  70. 73. 70. 66:  ft  Muniz  (Nath) 

70,  6ft  7ft  6Bt  I Pyraan  7ft  72,  68. 68;  o 
Edmond  (Tr*  7ft  6ft  6ft  7ft  P Harrington 
6ft  8ft  7ft  74.  200  G Turner  (HZ)  71.  69. 
6ft  71;  P Hedbtam  (ISereJ  7ft  64.  7ft  71:  J 
Van  do  Voids  (Ft)  72,  Tt,  6ft  71;  D Fehorty 
7ft  71. 66,  M:  P AUecfe  71. 6ft  6ft  73. 001 
R WffHaon  69.  73.  70.  7ft  M Tunmenff  67. 
73, 67, 75i  SBS  G Orr  71. 6ft  75, 6ft-  F Roca 
(Sp)  64. 75. 7ft  6S  P Eales  71. 7ft  7ft  6ft  M 
Moaan  7ft  7ft  6ft  6B:  P McGInley  6ft  7ft 

71.  74;  P Mttcnell  6ft  71.  71.  75.  *88  J 
Robson  7ft  70, 73,  ® 8 Guiactier  7ft  6ft 
7ft  87;  S UtoMBW  7ft  »,  72.  671  B LaiMi 
7ft  Tft  71;  7ft  M Fany  (Frt  to.  69. 71 . 73: 8 
Cage  7ft  67.  n.  73.  *84  s GrapDBHnni 
(10  71  7ft.  73. 7ft  D Hospital  (Sp)  8ft  73. 73. 
70:  D Clarks  66  7ft  70. 71:  P VfaBm  65  78 
70, 71;  R Dtoedale  7ft  6ft  74  7i  R Jacque* 
Ml  I Fr)  71.-T2.  68  7ft-  M ROB  71  72.  BB.  73. 
A KaaUmrtan  (Pan  70  69  71  74 


MCI  CLASSIC  (Hffton  Heed.  3Cy.  Third 
round  le  Briers  (US  untees  stated}:  IBB  L 
Roberts  66, 68. 63.  SOS  M OTieani  68. 6ft 
05.  S04  8 Hoch  71.  66. 65(  D Love  68. 08. 
68:  L Nelson  67.  68. 69.  SOOT  Lehman  98. 
7ft  67;  T Purser  70. 67. 06:  C Montgomerie 
(OB)  89. 66.  7ft  J Maggert  69. 6ft  70.  BOB 
W Auatfn  7ft  67.  67;  V Singh  (Fffl  TO.  67. 
671 T Watson  67. 67. 7ft  Ateot  208  N Price 
(Zlmb)  7ft  67. 6B.SO8  N Faldo  (OB)  70. 6ft 
71.  Sio  B Neman  (Aua)  69.  89L72.  SIS  D 
Frost  (SA)  71. 71. 71X  M Campbeff  (NZ)  73. 
69. 7ft  SIT  3 Lyle  IGB)  71.  71.  75. 


Becoari  round  loader*  (US  unreu 
stated):  18*  B Mucha  6ft  7ft  1S8  D Pejx- 
per  7ft  S.  140  H Kobeyashi  7ft  7ft  140  p 
Dunlap  70.  7ft  141  L Darias  (OB)  74. 67. 
Aim  142  L Neumann  (Sum)  74. 68. 148  T 
Johnson  73.  7ft 

Tennis 

JAPAN  OPH  (Tokyo)>  Baud  tender  P 

tempt—  (U6|  M M Woodbnte  (Aim)  7-6, 
6-4:  ■ Wmafferp  (US)  bt  H Draakman 
(Gar)  3-6.  6-4.  7-6ATP  SPANISH  OP9M 
(BarcekvM)r  >e«ra  ante  M Woe  IChUa) 
bt  J Courier  (US)  7-HL  4-ft  7-S  T Muatar 
(Aut)  bt  C Moya  (Sp)  4-6. 8-ft  6-4. 

American  Football 

WORLD  LUOU8  Amsterdam  17.  Rhein 
7;  Frankfurt  37.  London  X 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAQUB  (Ooablahoedar 
weekend):  devetend  9.  Boston  4 (1st 
2-1).  MHwaukoo  ft  Kansas  City  2 
Mtoiwaot*  7.  New  York  1 (6-7); 
Taxes  SB.  Baitknora  7 (6-3);  CatHornia  4. 
Detroit  3 (2-i);  Chicago  4 Oakland  3 (6-3) 
Toronto  1ft  Seattle  4 (3-1). 

NATIONAL  UUMUB  (Douhtohewtora): 
Chicago  1ft  Ben  Frandsco  6 (4-8):  Ftorida 
ft  LA  0 (7-4):  Montreal  ft  Pittsburgh  1 
(11-2):  a Louis  1.  Phltadatphte  0 (1-0); 
AUante  T San  Diego  1 (6-6):  Colorado  5. 
NY  3 (3-4);  Houston  13.  Clrtotonatl  5 (1-6L 

Basketball 

NATIONAL  AOSOCIATHtoh  Oeratond 
75.  Datrott  73;  CMoaoo  99.  IntButa  toft 
Atlantal  121.  New  Jaraay  9ft  Utah  104,  Sac- 
ramento 8ft  LA  Laker*  toe.  Mlnnssot*  82; 
Toronto  IV.  Washington  MB;  Boston  lift 
New  Jersey  too:  Orlando  lift  Phltedalpbia 
92;  cneriotte  lift  New  York  no;  Mtom) 
106,  Milwaukee  100:  Vancouver  92.  Denver 
7ft  Phosnbc  12ft  DaHas  103;  Saottla  94. 
Minnesota  6ft  Portland  96.  Gotten  St  67. 
■UumiBHH  CHAteMONSINPl  tow 
ter  Wrrefr  LeOfuuds  73.  Manohestor  75 
(Manchester  win  merles  2-1). 


game  3 

|12-«X 


Brtxton  7ft  Ware  7ft  Crystal 
Pataca  10ft  Cardiff  7ft 

FOUR  COUNTlim  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Soelthoro^:  eatrwiiayi  England  64.  Scot- 
land 60:  irMend  67.  Wales  46.  YMtomtoyi 
England  78.  Ireland  63:  Scodand  6ft  WUea 
4ft  Plaal  Man il*  a~  1.  England  (3  wtoe.  0 
tosses);  ft  BcoDand  (2-1);  ft  Ireland  (V-O 
4.  waias  (0-4). 

Bowls 

womra  world  indoor  chamh 
ON6INP0  lteiantaayl:6—id  terriarBHa- 

■aO  (Eng)  b)  K Adame  (Seat)  S-7. 7-0. 7-ft 
7— St  J Baker  (Eng)  bt  B Morgan  <Watoa) 
4-7.  7-4.  8-7.  7-4.  7-ft  naan  Itari  bt 
Baker  7-4, 7-1. 7-1. 


Boxing 


BRITISH  SUPEII-HIDDLEW EIGHT 
CHAMPION  SHIP  (Brentwood):  Jo*  C4- 
segb*  (Newbridge.  Mr)  bt  Mark  Delaney 
(West  Haiti)  ref  5Bl 

WBA  UOMT-HRAVYWVMKT  CHAMPt- 
OMMP  (Grand  Forks,  N Datotap  Vhgi 
MH  (US.  hdri  bi  Lou  Del  Valle  (US)  pta. 


(LevilloltoPerrat,  Franca* . 

(Fr)  bt  Larasr  Murphy  (US)  pBL 


Cricket 

FIRST  TttST  (Bridgetown): 

New  ftaeland  VB  (Parore  5B.  Aatfe  54j  Ad- 
ame 5-17).  waat  Inflaa  334-4  (Campbell 
MBriK  Laraen  3-62). 

THREE-DAY  MATCH  (FenneTM:  Darby- 
stdra  257-4  dec  (T  A Twaate  SBrto,  D M 
Jones  71,  C J Adam*  54)  and  349-1  (D  Q 
Cork  101,  A B Routes  lOOnoj.  Cambridge 
Uruverahy  329-7  dec  (W  J House  13&  R Q 
Cake  U2no.ETSmai54). 

OTHER  MATCH  (Od  Traflortt  40  overs)' 
Yorkahlra  iSB-ft  Lencaahlre  154-6  (A  FUo- 
toff  SOno)  Landeahire  wen  by  five  wickats- 
BMBOHD  ELEVEN  CHIP  (Taunton): 
Nottinghamshire  <n-l  v Sorearee t 

Cycling 

UBOMABTOOMMJEON  WORLD  CUP 
RACE  (Brigham  MS  mKeaV  1.  p Rielwrd 
(Btritzi  MCNTachnagym  6hr  ssmui  2sec:  2. 
L Armstrong  (US)  Motorola;  ft  M Gtenata. 
(Switzl  Ron  both  same  trrns.  Werid  a* 
rtaiiH  m (after  tour  reeseV  1.  J Un- 
aaauw  (Bol)  Uapri-GB  8n».  2.  G Co- 


lotnbo  (Q)  6&  3.  M Bartoll  (II)  MO-TechnO- 
gyrn  SS. 

lea  Hockey 

WOULD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (EtodhotranVi 
M Be  68  4.  Beiarua  2:  Denmark  2. 
Japan  2:  Latvia  1.  SwRxarland  i;  Nattier- 
lands  2.  Poland  2.  Thai  teertesg  atanri- 
Ingsi  1.  Latvia  13pla;  ft  Swffzll:  3.  Belarus 
10:  4,  OB  ft  ft  Japan  3 (relegated  to  Pool 
CL 

NATIONAL  LKAOUte  Waatani  Conte- 
man:  PM  roanrfe  Vancouver  0.  Colorado 
4 /Color ado  toad  eana*  2-1):  Detroit  4. 
Winnipeg  0 [Detroit  2-0):  Chicago  3,  Cal- 
gary 0 (Chicago  2-OL  Eastern  Washing- 
ton 5.  Pittsburgh  3 {Washington  2-0). 

Motorcycling 

JAPANESE  Q RAND  JPH1X  (Suzukal: 
BOOm  1,  N Abe  (Japan)  Yamaha;  ft  A 
Crlrilte  (Sp)  Honda:  3,  B Russel  (US)  Su- 
zuki; 4.  T Okeda  (Japan)  Honda;  ft  D Beat- 
tie.  (Aua)  Suzukc  ft  M Doohen  (Aus) 


1.  Doohan  46pts:  2=.  Abe:  A Bairoa  (Br) 
Honda  4ft  290m  1.  M Blaggl  (It)  AprtUa 
4136466.  Btamteigss  1.  Blaggl  7ft  2.  T 
Harada  (Japan)  Yamaha  46. 

Road  Running 

LONDON  MAfUTHOM,  Mm  1.  D Ceron 
(Max)  2hr  lOmin  Oaac;  2.  V Rousseau  (Bat) 
2:1036:  ft  P Evans  (GB)  2:10.4ft  4.  J Ka- 
luga (Ken)  2.1043:  ft  a Serrano  (Sp) 
2:10^5;  ft  D Cawo  (Por)  2:11.1ft  7.  E Hel- 
tabuyck  (Bah  ftii.SS;  ft  B Masya  (Ken) 
2:1243;  B.  G Staines  (GB)  2:12-54:  10.  T 
Britain  (Not)  21437. 

Women;  1.  L McCdgan  (GB)  227J4;  ft  J 
Chepcbumba  23039:  ft  M Sobenafca  (Pol) 
230.17)  4.  A Kenans  (Ken)  23025:  5.  A 
Heakenatad  (Nor)  2^1.07:  ft  A Ivanova 
(R11*)  232.09: 7.  R Kotowaka  (Pol)  23248; 
ft  F Sultanova  (Rub)  23230;  9.  J Sahtmae 
(Est)  233.1ft 

Equestrianism 

WORLD  CUP  P1HAL  (Qanava):  1.  H 
Simon  (Aut)  ET  lOpte  (in  Jump-art);  2.  W 
Memger  (Swttx)  Celvaro  ift  ft  N Shelton 
(OS)  Dollar  GW  11.0a  Ateor  ft  J WMtak er 
(GB)  Grannusch  193ft 

Snooker 

DUAMT  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Blteffletdl-nrotrouBtoD  Harold  (Eng)  bl 
N Foukte  (Eng)  10-4;  T tap  (Malta)  W S 
James  (Eng)  10-2. 

Chess 

AMEER  TOURNAMENT  (Monaco): 
RoukI  id  steal dtegai  V Kramnik  (Pus) 
1ft  V ivanciHA  (Ukr)  ttt  v An  and  (indL  A 

Shirov  (Sp)  9;  " 

at  J PBiet  " 

Karpov  (Rue).  P Nlkoito  (Bos) 
kwte  (Yu a)  4JR  X Jun  (China)  4. 


mw  tumj  iu:  v aninu  |n»i  n 
ft  J Lauilar  (Fr).  J Polgar  (Hun) 
Bteth)  8;  0 Kamaky  (US).  A 
a).  P Nlkoito  (Bos)  7ft  L UuCJO- 


Fixtures 


(730  untees  atated) 

Soccer 

SCCTTtSH  LUNKl  PM  DMdoro 
Hamilton  v Dundee  Uid  (83). 

OM  VAUXHALL  OOMPEHINCB  Klddar- 
mtoatar  v Stevenage  (745);  Southport  v 
Maecteeflett  (745). 


Btyth  Spartans  v Hyde  Uid.  Praeldant1* 

Cupe  Pfari,  ttrs*4eac  Qulaeiey  v Wortaop. 

tdS  UAGUte  Premier  DMataet  Car- 
ahatton  v Bromley.  Hml  Dhririem  Bnptor 
Ftegto  Tn  v MaWanhead  Uttt  RuteMp  Wan- 
or  v Uariow.  Tl*d  DMrioe:  Cove  v Wtod- 
gar  A Eton. 

ff-ar  COUNTIES  IMAOUm  m Dfr- 
lakiBi  Maine  Road  v Newcatlte  ml 
ZSZmMtm  couHWEB  east  limub 

Premier  Dleltlner-  SneHleld  « North  Far- 
rtby  Utd. 

PONTWB  LEAOUEt  PM  DMstom  Blr- 
ndngham  C v Men  Uid  (7.0):  Newcastle  v 
Bolton  (73).  Wotvsrhanpton  v Bteckburo 
Arion  VHla  v Bradford  (7.«. 
Man  Ctty  v Pen  vale  (7.0):  Presun  v Mtd- 
deebrough  (73).  Third:  RodHaie  v Bury 
(70).  wigen  v Darlington  17.0V 
AVON  IN8URAMCE  COMBINATIOHi 
nral  DMrioa*  Bristol  C v Charlton;  Brto- 
M Rvtb  v (Word  UM;  Chelsea  v Norwich 
17 3); Crystal  Pateee  vCPR  (7X9.  MNwaB  v 
Luton  (7j0):  Swindon  u Ipswich  (2JS). 
SPRINQNEATN  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE:  GlBtngham  v Fulham  (23); 
Southend  v Brentford  (2.0);  Welling  v 
Crowtay. 

Cricket 

OTHER  HATCH  (1  day;  GO  overal  OM 
Traffoc*  LancseOire  v Yorkstere  (11 3)- 
MeONB  ELEVEN  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(ii. Or  uxoim:  Somersei  v Noitteghsm- 
shm  Brisufe  GtotKeswahira  v Letoeo- 
taraMra  Canterbury!  Kent  v Lancashire 


Basketball 


Giants  find 
unity  on  way 
to  Wembley 


Robint  Pryce 


ANCHESTER  Disunited 
lore  going  to  Wembley. 
After  a difficult  end  to  their 
league  season,  the  Manches- 
ter Giants  found  a measure  of 
harmony  and  enough  compo- 
sure to  beat  the  Leopards 
twice  at  the  London  Arena 
and  earn  themselves  a Bud- 
weiser  Championship  semi- 
final against  the  London 
Towers  at  Wembley  In  two 
weeks. 

Manchester  overcame  inju- 
ries to  Thomas  Elliott  and 
Joel  Moore  and  a rift  between 
their  coach  Mike  Hanks  and 
their  top  scorer  Mark  Robin- 
son to  beat  the  Leopards  83-47 
on  Wednesday  and  75-73  yes- 
terday. They  paid  particular 
attention  to  foe  American  for- 
ward Robert  Youngblood, 
restricting  him  to  29  points 
over  the  two  games. 

After  Kevin  St  Kitts,  who 
finished  top  scorer  with  21 
points,  gave  the  Giants  the 
lead  at  71-69  with  a driving 
lay-up.  the  Leopards  threw 
the  ball  away  twice  in  the  last 
30  seconds.  Youngblood 
fouled  out  in  tears  ana  Robin- 
son. who  was  benched  for  a 
game  after  countermanding 
Hanks's  instructions  at 
Leicester  last  month,  hit  the 
free- throws  to  give  the  Giants 
a four-point  lead  with  four 
seconds  remaining. 

• The  Brixton  Topcats.  the 
underdogs  of  the  National 
League  play-offs  after  finish- 
ing seventh  in  the  First  Div- 
ision. joined  their  local  rivals 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  final  by 
beating  the  Ware  Rebels  79-78. 

• Donna  Knight  returned 
from  university  in  Idaho  to 
lead  England  to  victory  in  the 
Four  Countries  championship 
at  Spelthorae.  The  former 
Crystal  Palace  guard  scored 
66  points  in  the  three  games, 
Including  15  in  yesterday's 
75-63  victory  over  Ireland. 


The  right 
result  in  35 
minutes 

£29-50 

® 0800  000  111 
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BRILLIANT  SCOT  BURNS  UP  THE  ROAD  TO  ATLANTA 


McColgan  London  blitz 


Three 
wins  in  a 
row  for 
Ceron 

Stephen  Biertoy 


TWO  and  a half  years 
ago  Liz  McColgan. 
the  former  world 
Hu JOU  metres  cham- 
pion and  Olympic 
silver  medal  winner,  was  told 
she  would  never  run  again. 
Yesterday  her  restoration  as 
Britain's  leading  female  dis- 
tance runner  was  completed 
in  joyous  fashion  when  she 
won  the  London  Marathon 
■and  then  immediately  turned 
her  thoughts  to  a gold  medal 
at  this  summer's  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta. 

McColgan's  unbending  de- 
termination to  get  back  to  the 
top.  after  a double  knee  opera- 
tion almost  ended  her  running 
career,  has  been  a remarkable 
story  of  single-minded  resil- 
ience and  resolution.  Indeed, 
such  had  been  her  remorseless 
pursuit  of  renewed  success 
that  she  all  but  ran  herself  to  a 
grinding,  exhausted  halt. 

Then,  after  finishing  fifth 
in  this  race  last  year,  die  31- 
year-old  Scot  turned  to  Crete 
Waitz  for  help.  Waitz.  the  leg- 
endary Norwegian  distance 
runner,  quickly  cut  back 
McCulgan's  murderous  train- 
ing schedule,  substituting 
quality  for  quantity. 

Waltz's  immediate  influ- 
ence was  there  for  all  to  see 
when  McColgan  finished  first 
in  the  Great  North  Run  last 
Septemher  "1  was  so  fortu- 
nate to  have  met  ray  athletic 
heroine  and  to  have  lier  as  my 
coach."  said  McColgan.  who 
judged  yesterday's  dominant 
victory  in  2hr  27mm  54sec  al- 
most to  perfection. 


v 


* * ' 


Flower  power . . . and.  unlike  many  runners,  showing  no  sign  of  wilting  amjybiacxmore 


The  men's  winner,  for  an 
unprecedented  third  consecu- 
tive time,  was  Mexico's  Dioni- 
clo  Ceron  in  2br  lOmin  osec. 
There  was  further  good  news 
for  Britain  when  Paul  Evans 
finished  third.  40  seconds  be- 
hind Ceron,  although  he 
remains  unsure  about  run- 
ning the  Olympic  marathon. 

This  was  the  hottest  Lon- 
don race  on  record,  the  buds 
on  the  trees  seeming  visibly 
to  fatten  as  more  than  26,000 


runners  flew,  flogged,  or 
jogged  their  way  through  the 
capital's  streets.  For  the  elite 
and  novice  alike  the  condi- 
tions were  far  from  ideal,  and 
pre-race  thoughts  of  ultra-fast 
times  were  quickly  shelved. 

McColgan's  win  was  not 
without  a scare.  Cor  early  on 
three  runners,  Anita  Haaken- 
stad  of  Norway.  Foraya  Sul- 
tanova of  Russia  and  Jane  Sa- 
lumae  of  Estonia,  were 
pulling  away.  After  14  miles 


Haakenstad  had  a lead  of  two 
minutes  over  McColgan. 

“If  I had  been  Liz  I would 
not  have  allowed  such  a gap 
to  develop,"  said  Waitz,  who 
afterwards  admitted  to  being 
more  than  a little  “nervous” 
at  the  way  the  race  developed. 

“I  got  a bit  of  a fright  when 
1 lost  sight  of  the  leaders,” 
said  McColgan,  who  conceded 
that  at  the  halfway  stage  she 
had  not  felt  particularly  good. 
“But  as  soon  as  I made  the 
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effort  to  get  on  terms  I began 
to  feel  much  better.” 

Slowly,  but  with  an  abso- 
lute inevitability,  McColgan 
began  to  reel  in  her  oppo- 
nents. There  is  always  some 
sadness  when  a Iotvp  leader, 
on  this  occasion  running  out 
of  her  skin,  begins  to  frag- 
ment as  this  most  cruel  of  dis- 
tances takes  its  revenge  on 
those  who  push  themselves 
Just  a little  too  far. 

McColgan.  who  earned  in 
the  region  of  £150,000  for  this 
victory  (her  third  marathon 
win  in  six  starts),  overtook 
Haakenstad  after  20  miles, 
never  so  much  as  girmetng  at 
the  wilting  Norwegian,  who 
eventually  finished  fifth. 

“By  17  mites  1 knew  1 was 
going  to  dose  the  gap,  but  you 
can  never  take  anything  for 
granted,”  said  McColgan.  “At 
this  point  a little  girl  ran  out 
on  the  course  and  I might  have 
tripped.  You  just  never  know.” 

But  the  Scot's  victory  was 
inexorable  and  she  finished 
mare  than  two  minutes  ahead 
of  the  second-placed  Joyce 
Chepchumba,  of  Kenya. 

There  is  a symbiosis  be- 
tween McColgan  and  Waitz 
which  has  not  only  made  the 
Scot  a better  technical  runner 
but  has  also  helped  her  shed  a 
bundle  of  mental  stress. 
McColgan.  the  devil-take-the- 
hindmost  front  runner,  has 
been  transformed. 

What  this  victory  proved 
was  that  Waltz’s  training 
schedule  is  spot  on.  Both  run- 
ner and  coach  saw  victory 
here  as  the  stepping  stone  to 
success  in  Atlanta.  In  the  past 
McColgan  has  proved  herself 
capable  of  coping  with  hot 
and  humid  conditions,  al- 
though virtually  all  marathon 
runners,  both  men  and 
women,  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings, including  Ceron. 

The  men's  race  followed  a 
more  expected  pattern,  with 
the  favourites  running,  for  the 
most  part  in  a tight  swarm 
until  the  final  couple  of  mites. 
Then  Ceron.  in  yellow  and 
black,  took  eff  like  some  turbo- 
charged bee.  Belgium's  Vin- 
cent Rousseau,  the  fastest  man 
in  the  field  but  with  a much 
publicised  dislike  of  a rising 
thermometer,  was  incapable  of 
responding  to  the  Mexican’s 
startling  acceleration  and 
settled  for  second  place. 

The  race  for  third  spot  was 
between  Evans  and  Jackson 
Kablga,  a little-known  19- 
yearold  Kenyan,  whose  late 
pushing  of  the  pace  certainly 
aided  Cerom's  victory. 

Afterwards  the  British  run- 
j ner  refused  to  be  drawn  on 
his  Olympic  plans.  Peter 
Whitehead  and  Richard  Ner- 
urkar  have  already  been  pre- 
selected’ for  Atlanta,  subject 
to  fitness,  and  Evans  would 
seem  an  obvious  addition. 
However,  he  is  apparently 
more  keen  to  try  for  a 10,000m 
place  and  then  run  another 
city  marathon  In  the  autumn. 
For  McColgan,  thank  good- 
ness, the  only  marathon  that 
matters  now  is  Atlanta. 


O 

“I  am  old- 
fashioned. 
Ithinkkids 
should  have 
part-time 
Jobs  at 
his  age, 
but  there 
are  none 
around 
here. 

He  could 
probably 
get  work  up 
in  town,  but 
we  couldn’t 
afford  to  get 
him  there.” 
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Pigging  for  victory . . . McColgan  heading  for  her  first  London  win  photograph:  frank  baron 

Guardian  Crossword  No  20,633 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 

1 No  longer  is  this  a habit  far 
regretting  (9) 

6 Honote  a member's  appeal  (5) 

9 Making  Nothing  for  men  in 
India,  one's  after  a breather 
(5) 

10  Taken  on  and  taken  of! 
without  reason  (9) 

11  Exdudes  pcrrfessaonN 
writers  (10} 

12  The  men  wifl  show  cold 
anger  N sent  back  (4) 

.14  Urmrenstiy  Is  of  course  tor 
studying  (7) 

IS  Cutoncelftbady affected  (7) 

17  Fixes  sinks  (7) 

19  Money  the  printer  left  inside 

m 

20  A type  of  gras*  fly  (4) 

22  A crafty  invader — far  from 
obtuse  (W) 

25  Golf  clubb  story  as  tokl  by 
the  founder  (9) 


25  Rited  maybe  when  there's 
somebody  wasting  ttme  (5) 

27  Flower  material  — but  not 
for  flower-arrangers!  (5) 

28  Kept  dose  for  security 
reasons,  tots  creep  around 
(3-6) 

Down 

1 Opals  may  be  reset  here  (5) 

2 Cheats  on  the  hard  worker 
in  agreement  (9) 

3 Feature  article  about  nippy 
OttJe  furry  animal  (10) 

4 Love  dressing  down  tea 
manner  of  speaking  (7) 

6 Careless  shopper  getting 
containers  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  (7) 

6 Cuff  cut  short  (4) 

7 He's  always  prepared  to 
take  part!  15) 

8 Policemen  turning  in  tucked 
into  supper — healthful  (9) 
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eiwwor  wm  mnui 
This  week’s  winners  of  a Collins 
English  Dictionary  are  O M Doe  of 
Exeter.  Devon . Guy  Shearwood  of 
Cheinfisfbrd,  Essex.  Terence  Devlin 
o t London.  N4  aEJ.  Frank  Naylor  ol 
Wrtoa.  Shetland,  and  A F Roberts  ol 
Bamston,  Wnral. 

13  Check  ladies' organisation 
and  cause  outrage  (10) 

14  Leisure  should  include 
exercise  to  develop  self- 
control  (9) 

16  Not  appropriate  for  the 
guerrilla  (9) 

18  The  church  official  wanting 
credit  is  relaxed  about  it  (7) 

19  Draw  level?  Thatb  saucy!  (7) 
21  Waterside  buttress  (5) 

23  A winger  may  have  some 
regrets  (5) 

24  American  journalist  found 
employment^) 

Solution  tomorrow 

® Stick?  Then  call  our  solutions  Ena 
on  0881338  238.  CMmSSSr 
ra.  cheap  rale,  43p  per  nm  at  aB 
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